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1 recognize no limits to my aspiration for our Motherland* 
I leant our people to be ift their own country what other people 
are in theirs . 1 want our men and women, without distinction 
of caste or creed % to have opportunities to grow to the full height 
of their stature , unhampered by cramping and unnatural rest- 
rictions. I want India to take her proper place among the great 
nations of the world, politically, industrially , in religion , in 
literature, in science and in arts. I want alt this and f tel at 
the same time thu t the whole of this aspiration can, in its essence 
and its reality. he realized within this Empire.— Speech at 
AUahabad, 4th February 1907. 



PREFACE. 


The first edition of the “ Speeches and Writings 
o/Qopal Krishna Gokhale 1 ' was published by me in 
1908. The idWpjif publishing a second edition 
was maturecMT/ew months before his death, and 
Mr. Gokhale himself was t<i have selected the 
matter. But that was not to be, and I have 
been denied the privilege of presenting him with a 
copy of this volume. 

Every endeavour has been made to make this 
collection comprehensive and up-to-date. The full 
text of all his speeches in the Imperial Legislative 
Council has been given. To prevent the volume 
from assuming an inordinate size some matter had 
to be omitted. But nothing of any interest has been 
sacrificed. The omissions , which, art r few in number , 
are earlier utterances which speeches of a later date 
have superseded . 

The first part includes all his utterances in the 
Supreme Legislative Council ; the second and third 
parts contain his important Congress speeches and his 
notable utterances on the South African Indian ques- 
tion; in the fourth part we have his speeches in appre- 
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ciation of Mr. Agj£ Hume, Lord Northbrook, Mr. 
Dadhabhai waoroji, Mr. Method ev Govind 
Ranade, Mr. W. C. Bonner fee, Sir P. M. Mehta, 
Sir William Wedderburn, and others; the fifth 
fart comprises a selection of miscellaneous speeches 
delivered in England and India. The sixth part 
contains his Evidence before the Welby Commission 
and the full text of the Note red by him 
for the Royal Commission on Decentralisation. 
In the Appendix will be found his paper on 
“East and West in India ” read at the Universal 
Races Congress, and the Constitution of the Servants 
of India Society founded by him in 1905. 

These speeches cover thirty years of a most strenu- 
ous, selfless and active public life and embrace the 
whole range of topics that have engaged and are still 
engaging the attention of the public. Full of in- 
struction on every point and breathing in every 
Itne the moral fervour which was Mr. Gokkales 
supreme characteristic, this volume, I venture to 
hope, will command wide popularity. 


Feb.; 1916. 


G. A. NATES AN. . 
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PART I. 

COUNCIL SPEECHES 


SPEECHES DELIVERED IN 

THE IMPERIAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL* 


,^*JDGET SPEECH, 1902. 

[ This is the Hon . Mr. G. K. Gokhale's first Budget Speech 
at the Imperial Legislative Council , delivered on Wednesday , 
26th March 1902, His Excellency Lord Cwrzon being' 
President of the Council , and the Hon . Sir Edward Law 
being Finance Member .] 

Your Excellency, I fear I cannot conscientiously 
join in the congratulations which have been offered to the 
Hon’ble Finance Member on the huge surplus which the 
revised estimates show for last year. A surplus of seven 
crores of rupees is perfectly unprecedented in the history 
of Indian finance, and coming as it does on the top of a 
series of similar surpluses realised when the country has 
been admittedly passing through very trying times, it 
illustrates to iny mind in a painfully clear manner the 
utter absence of a due correspondence between the condi- 
tion of the people and the condition of the finances of the 
country. Indeed, my Lord, the more I think about this- 
matter the more I feel — and I trust your Lordship will 
pardon me for speaking somewhat bluntly — that these 
surpluses constitute a double wrong to the community. 
They are a wrong in the first instance in that they eaast 
at all — that Government should take so much more from 
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the people than is needed in times of serious depression 
and suffering ; a they are also a wrongf because they 
lend themselves to easy misinterpretation and* among 
other things, render possible the phenomenal optimism of 
the Secretary of State for India, who seems to imagine 
that all is for the best in this best of lands. A slight 
examination of these surpluses suffices to show that they 
are mainly, almost entirely, currency surpluses, resulting 
from the fact that Government still maintain the same 
high level of taxation which they considered to be neces- 
sary to secure financial equilibrium when xhe rupee stood 
at its lowest. The y^ar when the rupee touched this 
lowest exchange value was 181)4-95, the average rate of 
exchange realised in that year being only 13’kZ. to the 
rupee. Government, however, had in the face of the 
falling rupee, resolutely maintained an equilibrium between 
their revenue and expenditure by large and continuous 
additions to the taxation of the country, and thus even in 
the year 1894-95, when the rupee touched its lowest level, 
the national aceount-sheefc showed a surplusof seventy lakhs 
of rupees. From this point onwards, the currency legisla- 
tion, passed by Government in 1893, began to bear fruit and 
the exchange value of the rupee began to rise steadily. In 
1895-96, the average rate of exchange realised was 13'64d. 
and the surplus secured was 1| crores. In 1896-97 and 
1897-98, the average rate of exchange was 14‘45d- and 
15*3tZ. respectively, but the years turned out to be famine 
years and the second year also one of a costly frontier war 
necessitating extraordinary expenditure for direct famine 
relief and military operations of 2*1 crores in the first yeafr 
and 9*2 crores in the second. The result was that 1896-97 
closed with a deficit of 1*7 crores and 1897-98 with a 
deficit of 5*36 crores. It wij|, however, be seen that if 
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■Qwse extraordinary charges had not come upon the State, 
both years wtffild have been years of Mwpluses, and the 
surplus for 1897-98 would have been close upon four crores 
of rupees. In 1898-99, exchange established itself in the 
neighbourhood of 16d. — the average rate realised dUiing 
the year being 15 W.— and the year closed with a h«l an w 
of 3-96 crores of mpees, after providing a crore t9r military 
operations on the frontier— thus inaugurating the era 
of Substantial surpluses. Now we all know that a rise of 

3d. in the exchgjpe value of the rupee— from 13d. to 16d. 

means a saving of between four and five crores of rupees to 
the Government of India on theireHome Chaiges alone 
and I think this fact is sufficient by itself to explain 
the huge surpluses of the last four or five years. The 
following figures are instructive, as showing the true 
position of our revenue and expenditure, on the new basis 
■of an artificially appreciated rupee — 


Year* 

Deficit or 
Surplus in 
crores of 
rupees. 

Extraordi- 
nary charges 
for war and 
famine relief. 

Total surplus 
but for the 
extra 

1897 98 

. . —6 36 

9*2i 

3*35 

1898-99 

... +3 96 

1C9 

* 5 Or, 

1899*1900 

+416 

35 

766 

1900-01 

. +26 

6*35 

8 85 

19014)2 

.. +7 

1 

8 

Total for 5 

yrs, 12 26 

21 15 

33*41 


Remark*. 


Altar of famine* war. 

Frontier operation!. 

A year of famine. 

Do. 


or 6 68 a year. 

If there had been no extra charges for war and famine 
the national revenue on the basis of the new rupee would 
him* been foufad to exceed the requirements of Govern- 
ment by about 6f crores a year. Allowing for the savings 
effected in consequence of the absence of a portion of 
the troops in South Africa and China, as also for the 
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generally reduced level of ordinary expenditure in famine 
times, and taking note of the fact that theuopium revenue 
turned out somewhat better than was expected and 
might reasonably be relied on, we still may put down 
the excess of our present revenue over our present expendi- 
ture at about five crores of rupees, which is also the figure 
of the amount saved by Government on their Home 
Charges as a consequence of the exchange value of the 
rupee having risen from 13c?. to 16c?. Now, my Lord, 
I submit with all respect, that it is mot a justifiable 
course to maintain taxation at the samPfligh level when 
the rupee stands at 1G<?. that was thought to be necessary 
when it stood at 13cf. During the last sixteen years, 
whenever deficits occurred, the Finance Member invaribly 
attributed them to the falling rupee and resorted to the 
expedient of additional taxation, explaining that that was 
the only way to avoid national bankruptcy. During the 
first 12 years of this period, from 1885-86 — when Sir 
Auckland Colvin told the Council in his Financial State- 
ment almost in prophetic terms that affairs were 4 passing 
into a new phase,’ necessitating a reconsideration and 
revision of the fiscal status established in 1882 — down to 
1896-97, there was one continued and ceaseless struggle 
on the part of the Finance Department of the Government 
of India to maintain at all risks and hazards a 4 strong 
financial position ’ in the face of a rapidly changing situa- 
tion, and provide by anticipation against all possible 
dangers near and remote, fancied and real : and not a year 
passed — literally speaking — but heralded some change in 
the financial arrangements of the country. The famine 
grant was suspended for three successive years, 1886-87— 
1888-89, then reduced for two more, and permanently so 
in the last year of the period. Twice during these 
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years were the Provincial Contracts subjected to drastic 
revision (1887-^8 and 1892-93), and the Altai gain secured 
to the Imperial Treasury on such revision- and by a con- 
traction of Provincial resources was full 1*10 crores (64 
lakhs in 1887-88 and 46 lakhs in 1892-93). Furthermore, 
during the period, thrice (in 1886-87, 1890-91 and 1894* 
05) were the Provincial Administrations called upon to 
pay special contributions in aid of Imperial revenues. But 
the chief financial expedient employed to escape the 
supposed embarrassment of the time was continuous addi- 
tions to the taxation of the country. Nine years out of 
these 1 2 witnessed tho imposition *of new taxes. First 
came the income-tax in 1886, and then followed in rapid 
succession the salt-duty enhancement of 1887-88 (June, 
1888), the petroleum and patwari- taxes and extension of 
the income-tax to Burma in 1888-89, customs on imported 
liquors increased in 1889-90, the excise-duty on Indian 
beer in 1890-91, the import-duty on salt- fish in Burma in 
1892-93, the re-imposition of the 5 per cent, ad valorem 
duties on imports, excluding cotton-goods, in 1893-94, and 
the extension of import-duties to cotton-goods in 1894-95. 
In 1896 there were changes in the tariff. The 5 per cent, 
import and excise duties on cotton -yarns were abolished 
and the import-duties on cotton-goods were reduced from 
5 to 34 per cent. — involving a sacrifice of # 50 lakhs of 
rujpeas as a concession to the clamour of Manchester, but a 
countervailing excise of per cent, was imposed on 
cotton-goods of all counts manufactured in Indian mills. 
Lastly, came tjie imposition of countervailing duties on 
imports of bounty-fed sugar in 1899. 

The total additional revenue raised by these measures 
of taxation during the past 16 years has been no less 
than 12*30 crores a year. 
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But tins is not all. Thfe land -tax, too, has eo?*e m 
its own automatic way for large augmentations during the’ 
period. Taking the ordinal y revenue alone under the 
head, we find the incxease has been 2 82 crores. One 
startling fact about these land-ievenue collections is that 
during the six years from 1896-97 to 1901-02 (a period 
including the two greatest famines of the country) these 
collections actually a\eraged £1 7*43 millions a year as 
against ^£16 67 millions, the average for the six preceding 
years, t.«., from 1890-91 to 1895-96 * 

Putting these two heads together, tSe total augmenta- 
tion of public buideps during these years comes to over 
15 crores. 

Such continuous piling <up of tax on tax, and such 
ceaseless adding to the burdens of a suffering people, iB prob- 
ably without precedent in the annals of finance. In India it 
was only during the first few years following the troubles 
of the mutiny year that large additions were made to 
the taxation of the country ; but the country was then on 
the flood -tide of a short-lived prosperity, and bore, though 
not without difficulty or complaint, the added burden. 
During the past 16 years the country has passed through a 
more severe phase of agricultural and industrial depression 
and yet it has been called upon to accept these fresh bur- 
dens — year after year— increasing without interruption, 
and all this with a view to ensuring and maintaining a 
* strong financial position ’ proof against all assaults. 

The broad result of this continued series of taxing 
measures has been to fix the taxation of the country at a terd 
far above the actual needs of the situation/ And it is the 
fiscal status so forced up and maintained, and net a normal 
expansion of revenue, that has enabled the financial ad- 
ministration during all these trying years not only to meet 
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out of current revenues all sorts of charges, ordinary and 
extraordinary, but to present at the close of the period 
abounding surpluses which the richest nation in Europe 
might well envy. 

A taxation so forced os not only to maintain a budget* 
wry equilibrium but to yield as well 4 large, continuous* 
progressive surpluses * — even in years of trial andtsuffering— 
is, I submit, against all accepted canons of finance. In 
European countries, extraordinary charges are usually met 
out of borro^pgs, the object being to avoid, even in times 
of pressure, impending the even, normal development of 
trade and industry by any sudden or large additions to 
the weight of public burdens. In India, where the eco- 
nomic side of such questions finds such scant recognition* 
and the principle of meeting the charges of the year 
with the resources of the year is carried to a logical 
extreme, the anxiety of the Financial Administration is 
not only to make both ends meet in good and bad years 
alike, but to present large surpluses year after year. The 
Hon’ble Finance Member remarks in his Budget State- 
ment under 4 Army Services’ r 

It must be remembered that India is defraying from revenues 
the cost of undertaking both re>arm&ment and the reform 
of military re-organisation in important departments. I 
believe that this is an undertaking which has not been attempted 
by other countries without the assistance of leans in some 
form or other. Even in Bngtand, extraordinary military require- 
ment for fortifications and barracks have been met by loans for 
abort terms of years reps) able by instalments out of revenues* If 
profiting by a period of political tranquillity we can accomplish 
this task without the raising of a loan and tt*p imposition of a 
permanent burden on future generations, 1 think that we shall be able 
; to congratulate ourselves on having done that which even the 
richest nations of Europe have not considered it sdvisable 
to attempt. 

Every word of this citation invites comment. How 
comes it that India is doing in regard to these extraordinary 
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charges that which even the richest nations of Europe 
have not considered it advisable to attempt ?«The obvious 
answer is that in those countries it is the popular assem- 
blies that control taxation and expenditure : in India the 
taxpayer has no constitutional voice in the shaping of 
these things. If we had any votes to give, and the Govern- 
ment of the country had been carried on by an alternation 
<of power between two parties, both alike anxious to conci- 
liate us and bid for our support, the Hon'ble Member 
would assuredly have told a different tale. JBut I venture 
to submit, my Lord, that the consideration which the 
people of Western countries receive in consequence of their 
voting power . should be available to us, in matters of 
financeuM any rate, through an 4 intelligent anticipation' — 
to use a phrase of Your Lordship's — of our reasonable 
wishes on the part of Government. 

But even thus — after doing what the richest nations 
of Europe shrink from attempting — meeting all sorts of 
extraordinary charges, amounting to about 70 crores in 
sixteen years out of current revenues — we have 4 large, 
continuous, progressive surpluses,’ and this only shows, as 
Colonel Chesney points out in the March number of the 
Nineteenth Century and After, that more money is being 
taken from the people than is right, necessary or advisable, 
or, in other words, the weight of public taxation has been 
fixed and maintained at an unjustifiably high lavel. 
Taxation for financial equilibrium is w hat we all can un- 
derstand, but taxation kept up in the face of the difficulties 
and misfortunes of a period of excessive depression 
and for * large, continuous and progressive surpluses ' is * 
evidently a matter which requires justification. At all 
events, those who have followed the course of the financial 
history of the period will admit that the fact viewed per se 
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that * such large, continuous and progressive surpluses * 
have occurred taring the period—as a result not of a 
normal expansion of fiscal resources but of enforced up and 
heavy taxation — does not connote, as Lord George Hamil- 
ton contends, an advancing material prosperity of the 
country or argue any marvellous recuperative power on the 
part of the mosses — as the Hon’ble Sir Edward Lewr urged 
last year. To them, at any rate, the apparent paradox of 
a suffering country and an overflowing treasury stands easily 
explained and is ^plear proof of the fact that the level of 
national taxation is kept unjustifiably high, even when 
Government are in a position to lowqj that level. 

This being my view of the whole question, it was to 
me, I need hardly say, a matter of the deepest regret t&at 
Government had not seen their way, in spite of four contin- 
uous years of huge surpluses, to take off a portion at any 
rate of the heavy burdens which had been imposed upon 
the country during the last sixteen years. Of course the 
whole country will feel grateful for the remission of close 
upon two crores of the arrears of land -revenue. The 
measure is a bold, generous and welcome departure from 
the usual policy of clinging to the arrears of famine times, 
till a portion of them has to be abandoned owing to the 
sheer impossibility of realising them, after they have been 
allowed to hang over the unfortunate raiyat’s head, des- 
troying kis peace of mind and taking away from him heart 
and hope. The special grant of 40 lakhs of rupees to 
education will also be much appreciated throughout the 
country. But my quarrel is with the exceedingly cautious 
manner — a caution, I would venture to say, bordering on 
needless timidity — in which my Hon’ble friend has framed 
the Budget proposals for next year. "Why should he, 
with four continuous yea is of fat suiplutes to guide him, 
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and no special cloud threatening his horizon , budget for a 
surplus of only 1| crores, when three times the amount 
would have bedn nearer the mark and that, again, as cal* 
culated by a reasonably cautious standard ? If he had only 
recognised the ordinary facts of our finance, as disclosed 
by the surpluses of the last four years, he would have, 
among qfeher things, been able to take off the additional 
8 annas of salt-duty, raise the taxable minimum of the 
income-tax to at least Rs. 1,000 a year, abolish the excise- 
duty on cotton goods and yet show a substantial surplus 
for the year. And, my Lord, the reductron of taxation in 
these three directions^ the very least that Government 
could do for the people after the uncomplaining manner 
in which they have borne burden after burden during 
the last sixteen years. The desirability of raising the 
exemption limit of the income-tax has been frequently 
admitted on behalf of Government, and, amongst others, 
by yourself in Your Lordship’s first Budget Speech. The 
abolition of the excise on cotton -goods is urgently needed 
not only in the interests of the cotton-industry, which is 
at present in a state of dreadful depression, in large 
measmre due to the currency legislation of Government, 
but also as an act of the barest justice to the struggling 
millions of our poor, on whom a portion of the burden 
eventually falls, who have been hit the hardest during 
recent years by famine and plague, by agricultural and 
industrial depression and the currency legislation of the 
State, and who are now literally gasping for relief. In 
this connection I would especially invite th$ attention of 
Government to a speech delivered at the atfnual meeting* of 
the Bombay Chamber of Commerce by my friend the 
Hon’bje Mr. Moses-— a by no means unfriendly critic of 
Government, and one who enjoys their confidence as also 
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that of the public. Mr. Moses in that speech describes 
with much dearness and force the great injury which the 
currency legislation of Government has <ftne to our rising 
cotton-industry. That industry, he tells us, has now 
* reached the brink of bankiuptcy,’ no less than fourteen 
mills being about to be liquidated, and some of them, 
brand new ones, being knocked down to the hammer for a 
third only of their original cost Mr. Moses also speaks 
of the severely adverse manner in which the new currency 
has affected th^conomic position of the mass of our country- 
men. As regards the reduction of salt-duty, I do not 
think any words are needed from gny one to establish the 
unquestioned hardship which the present rate imposes upon 
the poorest of the poor of our community. Government 
themselves have repeatedly admitted the hardship ; but in 
these days, when we are all apt to have short memories, I 
think it will be useful to recall some of the utterances of 


men responsible for the Government of India in the 
matter. In 1888, when the duty was enhanced, Si«j* 
James Westland, the Finance Member, speaking on 
behalf of the Government of India, said — “ It is with the 
greatest reluctance that Government finds itself obliged 
to have recourse to the salt-duty." Sir John Gorst, 
TJnder-Secretary of State for India, specking a few days 
later in the House of Commons, leferied to thejnatter 
i# similar terms of regret. Lord Cross, then Secretary of 
State foe* India, in his Despatch to the Government of 
Itidia, dated \ 2th April, 1888, wrote ns follows * 

I do not • . . propose to comment at length on any of the 
measures adopted by your Government except the goner al increase 
. in the duty of salt* While 1 do not dispute the conclusion of 
„ your Government that such an increase was, under existing cir- 
onmat&nces, unavoidable, I am strongly of opinion that it should 
ha looked upon as temporary and that no effort should be f pared? 
to reduce the general duty as speedily as possible to the 
former rate* 
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His Lordship further urged upon the attention of the 
Government of I^dia the following weighty fonsiderations 
•on the point : — 

I will not dwell on the great regret with which I should at any 
time regard the imposition of additional burdens on the poorest 
classes of the population, through the taxation of a necessary of 
life ; but, opart from all general considerations of what is in such 
respects right and equitable, there are, as Your Excellency is well 
aware, in thf case of the salt-duty in India, weighty reasons for 
keeping it at as low a rate as possible. The policy enunciated by the 
Government in 1877 was to give to the people throughout India 
the means of obtaining an unlimited supply of salt at a very cheap 
rate ; it being held that the interests of the peopl^nd of the public 
revenue were identical, and that the proper ^Stem was to levy 
a low duty on an unrestricted consumption. The success of that 
policy hitherto has been |femarkable ; while the duty has been 
greatly reduced, the consumption through this and other causes 

has largely increased The revenue is larger now than it 

was before the reforms commenced in 1877, and I see no reason 
to doubt that the consumption will continue to increase, if it be 
not checked by enhancement of the tax. . 

Speaking again at a public meeting in England, Lord 
Cross took occasion to repeat his views that * he was con- 
vinced that the earliest occasion should he taken to abrogate 
the incf'ease in the salt-tax' (February 28, 1889). In March 
of the same year, Sir David Barbour, speaking in the 
Viceregal Council with special reference to a proposal for 
the abolition of the income-tax, observed : — 

1 think it would be an injustice so gross as to amount to a 
scandal if the Government were to take off the income-tax while 
retaining the salt-duty at its present figure. 

In 1890 Sir John Gorst, in his speech on the Indian 
Budget in the House of Commons (August 14, 1890^, re- 
marked : * the tax (on salt) was no doubt a tax which ought 
to be removed and would he removed as soon as it should he 
^financially possible to do so. 7 Similarly, Lord .George Ha- . 
milton himself, in a speech on the Indian Budget Statement • 
in the House of Commons (September 4, 1895) emphasized 
the necessity for reducing the salt-duty as early as possible 
pointing out that no other tax pressed so heavily on the 
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Indian people. In view of these repeated declarations, it 
is a matter for great surprise, no less than for intense 
regret and disappointment, that Government have not 
taken the present opportunity to reduce a rate of duty,, 
admittedly oppressive, on a prime necessary of life,, 
which, as the late Professor Fawcett justly urged should 
be 4 as free as the air we breathe and the wate* we drink. 1 
It may be noted that the consumption of salt ‘ during 
the last fourteen years has been almost stationary, not 
even keeping jmce with the normal growth of popula- 
tion — showing a rise of less than 6 per cent, in fourteen 
years against a rise of 18 per cent^in four years following 
th© reduction of duty in 1882 — and that the average 
consumption of the article in India is admittedly less than 
is needed for purposes of healthful existence. 

My Lord, the obligation to remit taxation in years of 
assured surpluses goes, I believe, with the right to demand 
additional revenues from the people in times of financial 
embarrassment. A succession of large surpluses is little 
conducive to economy and is apt to demoralise even the 
most conscientious Governments by the temptation it 
offers for indulging in extravagant expenditure. This is 
true of all countries, but it is specially true of countries 
like India where public revenues are administered under no 
sense of responsibility, such as exist in the West, to the 
governed. A severe economy, a rigorous retrenchment of 
expenditure in all branches of the Administration, consist- 
ently, of course, with the maintenance of a proper stand- 
ard of efficiency, ought always to be the most leading 
feature — the true governing principle— of Indian finance 
'the object being to keep the level of public taxation as low 
as possible, so as to leave the springs of national industry 
free play and room for unhampered movement. Such a 
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course is also imperatively demanded by the currency 
policy which has been recently adopted by> Government. 
That policy has, 4 no doubt, given the country a stable ex- 
change and brought relief to the Finance Member from bis 
usual anxieties , but when the final adjustment of prices 
takes place, as is bound sooner or later to happen, it will 
be found that a crushing burden has been imposed upon 
the vast majority of taxpayers in the country. It is true 
that general piices have not been as quick to adjust them- 
selves to the new aitificially appreciatec^ruppee, as the 
rupee itself has been to respond to the restiictions put 
upon its production, yhis was, however, to be expected, 
as the force of tiadition in a backward country like India 
was bound to take time to be overcome. Famine conditions 
during the last few years also retarded adjustment, but 
there is no doubt that there would be a general fall of 
prices sooner or later corresponding to the artificial appre- 
ciation of the rupee. And when that happens, Government 
will be taking about 40 per cent, more m taxation from 
producers in this land and paying to its servants a similar- 
ly augmented remuneration. This will be a terrible buiden 
for the masses of the country to bear. Already, during the 
last few }ears of famine, they have had to suffer most 
serious losses in convex ting their stock of silver into rupees 
when the rupee had grown dearer, but its purchasing power 
had not correspondingly increased. When th# ex- 
pected adjustment of general prices takes place, one 
curious result of it will be, the Government will have 
made a present to money-lenders of about 40 per 
cent, of the loans which these money -lenders^ave made to 
agriculturists — a result which surely Government could 
never jhave desired. In view of the great injury which 
$he currency policy of Government has thus done and 
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will do a# its results unfold themselves more and more to 
the agriculturists and other producers of this country, 1 
submit Government are bound to make to t?em such slight 
reparation as is possible by reducing the level of taxation 
as low as circumstances may permit. 

My Lord, in considering the level of taxation in 
India and the administration of the revenues so faised, it 
is, I think, necessary to bear in mind two root facts (1) that 
it is the finance of a country, a considerable part of whose 
revenues is, by reason of its political and military necessi- 
ties, spent outside its borders and ipso fatto brings no 
commercial equivalent to the country; and (2) that it is 
the finance of a country which is not only ‘ poor, very 
poor/ as Loid George Hamilton admits, but the bulk of 
whose population is daily growing poorer under the play 
of the economic forces which have been brought into exist- 
ence by British rule.* It is true that the fact of this 
growing poverty of our people finds no official recognition, 
and we have even assurances from the highest quarters of 
her advancing prosperity. With all due deference, how- 
ever, I venture to submit that we, who live in the midst of 
the hard actualities of a hard situation, feel that any such 
comforting views of the condition of the Indian people are 
without warrant in the facts of the case and we deem it 
o|ir duty to urge, on behalf of the struggling masses no 
loss thae in the interests of good administration, that this 
fact of a deep and deepening poverty in the country should 
be frankly recognised, so that the energies of the Govern* 
ment might he directed towards undertaking remedial 
measures, ll^tMon’ble Finance Member sees in last year's 
Customs returns a sign of the advancing prosperity of the 
people* How, apart from the fact that it is unsafe to 
draw conclusions from the returns for any single year, 
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since the imports of particular years often only technically 
belong to that year, there is, I submit, ncthing in the re- 
turns of last /ear to bear out my Hon’ble friend's conten- 
tion. The bulk of our countrymen, whose economic 
condition is the point at issue, have nothing to do with the 
imports of sugar or cotton manufactures, which now are 
practically only the finer fabrics. The silver imported also 
could not have concerned them since last year was a 
famine year, and the poorer classes, instead of buying any 
silver, parted over large areas with the ^greater portion of 
what they possessed. The increase in the imports of 
petroleum only mearp the larger replacement of country- oil 
by petroleum — a thing due to the enterprise of certain 
English companies that sell petroleum in this country and 
the opening up of new tracts by railways. Petroleum is also 
in some places now being used for cooking purposes in place 
of fuel. I do not think, therefore, that the Hon’ble Member 
is justified in drawing from last year’s Customs returns 
the conclusion which he draws from them. The growth 
under Land-revenue, Excise and Stamps is sometimes 
mentioned as indicating increasing prosperity. But the 
growth of Land-revenue is a forced compulsory growth. 
It is a one-sided arrangement, and the people have 
either to pay the increased demand or give up their land 
and thereby part with the only resource they have. The 
growth of Excise-revenue, to the extent to which it is 
secured by increased consumption, only shows that the 
operations of the Abkari Department, with its tender 
solicitude for the interest of the legitimate consumer — a 
person not recognised by the State in Inlffeln pre-British 
times — are leading to increased drunkenness in the land. 
Tbps, of course, means increased misery and is thus the 
Yery reverse of an indication of increasing prosperity. 
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Liquor is not like ordinary articles of consumption, which 
a man buys % ore or less as his means are larger or smaller. 
When a man takes to drink, he will go Without food, and 
will sacrifice wife and children, if necessary, but he will 
insist on satisfying his craving for the spirituous poison. 
Similarly, an increase of revenue under Stamps only 
means an increase in litigation, which undoubtedly shows 
that the people are quarrelling more, but which is no 
proof of their growing riches. No, my Lord, the only 
taxes whose proceeds supply any indication of the material 
condition of tlflP people are the income-tax and the salt-tax 
— the former, roughly speaking, fqp the middle and upper 
classes and the latter for the masses. Now, the revenue 
under both these heads has been more or less stationary 
ajl these years, and the salt- revenue has not even kept 
pace with the normal growth of the population. They, 
therefore, lend no support to the contention that the 
people are advancing in material prosperity. 

My Lord, Your Lordship was pleased to deal with 
this question at some length in the Budget discussion of 
last year, and, after analysing certain figures, Your Lord- 
ship expressed the opinion that the * movement is, for the 
present, distinctly in a forward and not in a retrograde 
direction. 7 The limitations of the method, adopted in that 
investigation were, however, frankly recognised by Your 
Lordship, 1 think, my Lord, the attempt to determine 
the average income per head for a given population is use- 
ful only for * the purpose of obtaining a statistical view of 
the economic j^pndition of that people. And from this 
point of view, our average income, whether it works out to 
l&s. 18 or Rs* 20 or Rs, 27 or Rs. 30 per head, is exceed- 
ingly small and shows that we are an exceedingly poor 
people. But when these calculations are used for taking a 
2 
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dynamical view of the economic situation, the method is 
open to serious objection, as the necessarily conjectural 
character of manjr of the data renders them of little value 
for such a purpose. But, though the determination of the 
average income per head in a manner satisfactory to all is 
an impossible task, there is, I submit, ample evidence of 
another ki$d which can help us to a correct understanding 
of the problem. And this evidence, I venture to say, points 
unmistakably to the fact that the mass of our people are not 
only not progressing, but are actually receding in the mat- 
ter of material prosperity. I have here ^fceitain tables, 1 * 1 
compiled from official publications, relating to (1) census 
returns, (2) vital statistics, (3) salt consumption, (4) the 
agricultural out-turn of the last sixteen years, (5) cropped 
area in British India, (6) area under certain superior crops, 
and (7) exports and imports of certain commodities, and 
they establish the following propositions : — 

(1) that the growth of population in the last decade 
has been much less than what it should have been, and 
that in some Provinces there has been an actual decline in 
the population ; 

(2) that the death-rate per mills has been steadily 
rising since 1884, which points to a steadily increasing 
number of the people being under-fed ; 

(3) the consumption of salt, which already in this 
country is below the standard required for healthy exist- 
ence, has not kept pace with even this meagre growth of 
population ; 

(4) that the last decade has been a period of severe 
agricultural depression all over India ; 

(5) that the net cropped area is diminishing in the older 
Provinces ; 

(6) that the area under superior crops i$ showing a* 
regrettable diminution ; 
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(7) the export and import figures tell the same 
tale, -wb., tha£ the cultivation of superior crops is diminish' 
fog*. Q%ttle are prerishing in large numbers. 

The losses of the agricultural community, owing to 
the destruction of crops and cattle and in other ways 
during the famines o| the last five years, have been esti- 
mated at something like 300 crores of rupees* There is, 
again, indisputable evidence as to the fast-proceeding ex- 
haustion of the soil through continuous cropping and for the 
most part unmanured tillage. Sir James Gaird wrote 
etrongly on th#^oint, remarking ; 

Crop follows orop without intermission, so that Indian agri- 
culture is becoming simply a process oPexhaustion. 

Dr. Voelcker expressed a similar view. The indebted- 
ness of the agricultural classes is also alarmingly on the 
increase. Mr. Baines, writing about the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, says : — 

Of the peasantry, it is estimated that nearly three -fourths 
have to go to the money-lender to enable them to tide over the 
interval between the spring and the autumn season. 

As regards Bombay, the MacDonnel Commission 
write : — 

At least one-fourth of the cultivators in the Bombay Presi- 
dency bave lost possession of their lands, less than a fifteenth are 
free from debt and the remainder are indebted to a greater or less 
extent. 

Similar evidenoe, I believe, is forthcoming about the 
IPunja^ and the Central Provinces. 

These and similar facts, taken cumulatively, lead, and 
lead irresistably, to the conclusion that the material condi- 
tion of the mass of the people in India is steadily deteri- 
orating, and X grieve to say that the phenomenon is the 
Saddest in the whole range of the economic history of the 
world. Here is a peasantry which, taken all in all, is 
inferior to no other people in industry, frugality and 
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patient suffering. It has enjoyed the blessing of. unin- 
terrupted peace for half a century, and at^he end of the 
period the bulk 6f them are found to be in a wor^e plight 
than they have ever been in. I submit, my Lord, that 
a fact, so startling and so painful demands the earnest and 
immediate attention of Government, and I venture to 
believe th^t Government cannot afford to put off facing 
the situation any longer. An enquiry into the condition 
of a few typical villages has been suggested, and, if under- 
taken, will certainly clear many of the prevailing mis- 
apprehensions on the subject. It is urgyd on behalf of 
Government that no such inquiry is needed, because 
similar inquiries have been already made in the past. 
There is no doubt that inquiries of some sort have been 
made, and Government have in their possession a large 
body of valuable information on the subject — information 
which unfortunately they insist on withholding from the 
public. Why this should be so is difficult to understand 
as the field is exclusively economic and Government ought, 
to welcome the co-operation of non-official students of the 
subject in understanding and intrepreting the economic 
phenomena of the country. I venture to think that if the 
papers connected with the Cromer inquiry of 1882, the 
Dufferin inquiry of 1887-88 and the confidential inquiry- 
undertaken in 1891-92 were published, much valuable- 
assistance would be afforded to the public by Government. 
The same remark applies to the statistical memorandum 
and notes on the condition of lower classes in the jura) 
parts furnished to the Famine Commission of 1898 by the 
Provincial Governments, the official memorandum referred' 
to by Your Lordship in the Budget discussion of last 
year, , 4 worked out from figures collected for the Famine* 
Commission of 1898/ the Appendices to the Report of the> 
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Famine Commission of 1901 and the official Memorandum 
on agricultural indebtedness referred to by the present 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab in As speech on the 
Punjab Land Alienation Bill — all of which documents 
have been kept confidential without any intelligible excuse. 
I think Your Lordship will have done much to bring 
about a truer appreciation of the economic situation in the 
country, if you will see your way to publishing these valuable 
papers and documents, which there is really no reason 
for withholding^rom the public. 

My Lord, I have so far tried to show (1) that the 
huge surpluses of the last four years are in reality only 
currency surpluses ; (2) that the taxation of the country is 
maintained at an unjustifiably high level and ought to 
be reduced; and (3) that India is not only a * poor, very 
poor * country, but that its poverty is steadily growing, and 
in the administration of its finances, therefore, due regard 
must always be had to this central, all-important fact. 
Since the close of the beneficent Viceroyalty of Lord Ripon, 
however, our finances have been so managed to lend 
support to the view that other interests take precedence of 
Indian interests in the administration of Indian revenues* 
Thus large sums have been spent out of our meagre 
revenues on conquest and territorial expansion, which have 
extended England’s dominion but have brought no benefit 
to th# people of India. The English mercantile classes 
have been conciliated by undertaking the construction 
of railways on an unprecedentedly large scale — programme 
following programme in breathless succession — sometimes 
$n spite of the protests of the Finance Member — a policy 
which, whatever its advantages, has helped to destroy more 
and more the few struggling non -agricultural industries 
that the country possessed and throw a steadily increasing 
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number on the single precarious resource of agriculture. 
And this rail way^pxpa nsion Ins gone on whi& irrigation, in 
which the country is deeply interested, ha,s bwn more 
or less neglected The interests of the services were allow- 
ed to prevail, first, in the concession made to uncovenanted 
Civilians enabling them to draw their pensions at the high 
rate of Is f th7. a rupee, and then in the grant of exchange 
compensation allowance to all European officers, civil and 
military. Militaiy expenditure has grown by nearly 6*5 
croies a 3 ear during the period, and wil^increase by lj 
crores more on account of the new increase in the European 
Soldier's pay, and the bearden of Home Charges has grown 
by 6 vter 3 millions sterling. And all this while the expend- 
itiue on education from Provincial Revenues rose only by a 
paltry 20 lakhs or so, and domestic reforms in other direc- 
tions have been neglected to a greater or less extent. 
There has been much talk about the growing indebtedness 
of tfce agricultural population, but no remedial action of 
a really helpful character, involving any outlay on the part 
of the State, has been undertaken. Happily, a change for 
the better again seems to have come upon the Government 
during the last three years. Your Excellency has placed 
the Frontier question on a satisfactory basis, and this is all 
the more remarkable because a certain vigorous speech of 
Your Lordship’s delivered long before there was any idea of 
your being entrusted with the highest office in this country, 
had seemed to commit Your Lordship to the views of the 
Forward School. The recent Resolution on the land Ques- 
tion, however, one may disagree with tip controversial 
part of it, is conceived in a spirit of large-hearted sympathy 
with the struggling poor, and if the generous principles 
that It lays down for the future guidance of Local Govern- 
ments are lovaHv carried out. thev will win for the Govern- 
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ment the deep gratitude of the people. In this connection 
I may venture to state that, so far as my Presidency is 
concerned, the Supreme Government 2ks admitted the 
correctness of most of our contentions. Thus it is Ad- 
mitted that the pitch of assessment is too high in Gujarat. 
In the matter of revision enhancements, it is frankly stated 
that deviations from the rules have occurred in the past* 
In paragraph 37 it is strongly urged that in tracts where 
agricultural deterioration has, owing to whatever causes, 
taken place, there ought to be* reduction of the State 
demand as a necessary measure of relief ; and it is freely 
admitted that 4 there have been cqpes in which a reduction 
was not granted till the troubles of the people had been 
aggravated by their efforts to provide the full fixed de- 
mand.’ Lastly, greater elasticity is now promised in 
re ven lift' collection , facilitating its adjustment to the varia- 
tions of the seasons and the circumstances of the people. 
After these frank admissions and geneious assurances, it is 
somewhat interesting to recall a speech of the Revenue 
Member of the Bombay Government delivered two years 
ago in the Bombay Legislative Council, in which he told us 
in reply to our suggestion that the principle of individual 
inquiry should be abandoned in respect of areas where the 
crop- failure was general, that a contract was a contract, 
and that, though Government chose to help those whom it 
considered most in need of relief, no one could claim such 
relief as a matter of course. As regards irrigation, it is 
clelr that its claims will receive fair recognition at Your 
Lordship’s hands in the near future. The questions of 
’ Police Reform, of Provincial Finance, Agricultural Banks 
and of Primary, Industrial and Agricultural Education are 
aft evidently receiving Your Excellency's earnest attention. 
One feels that there is something in the air which indicates 
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that, after sixteen years, questions of domestic reform will 
once more resume their proper place in the cSuncils of the 
Government of India, and the heart owns to a strange flutter 
of hope, not unmingled with a fear of disappointment, 
because three years of Your Lordship's term are gone and 
no one can say how much may be actually accomplished in 
the two thift remain. My Lord, the country is confronted 
with an economic crisis of unparalleled severity and no mere 
half-measures will be found to be of much avail. Not ‘ effi- 
ciency 1 merely, but i bold and generous statesmanship ' 
must now be written on the slate of the Indian Viceroy. If 
Prussia could in the course of the last century raise its 
serf-population to the position of a strong and flourish- 
ing peasantry, I do not see why English statesmen 
should allow the free peasantry of India gradually to 
sink to the level of serfs. If the State demand were 
permanently fixed in the older Provinces, where the 
conditions laid down in Sir Stafford Northcote's des- 
patch of 1867 have been fulfilled, the measure, I am 
persuaded, would prove a great boon to the people. 
A correspondent of the Times of India — a journal which 
has rendered during these trying times signal services to 
the agriculturists of the Bombay Presidency — in a series of 
letters which have attracted general attention has demon- 
strated in a forcible manner the mischievous effects of the 
present policy of periodical revisions — how improvements 
are taxed in spite of statutes and rules at every periodical 
revision, how lands which can leave no margin for the 
payment of assessment are assessed all the s$.me, and how 
the condition of the agricultural community is steadily 
deteriorating. Permanent settlement in raiyatwari tracts 
cannot be open to the objection that it is asking the 
State to surrender a prospective revenue in favour of a 
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* few individuals/ I admit that such a measure by itself 
may not suffice^to improve the condition the agricultu- 
rists, and that it will be necessary in addition to provide 
for them cheap money and enable them to compound in 
some manner with their creditors. If all these measures 
are taken, they will give the peasantry of the country a 
real, fresh start, and then Government might efen place 
some restrictions on the raiyat’s power of free alienation. 
I am aware tint the leeenb Resolution of the Government 
of India makes a ^finite pronouncement against permanent 
settlement, and that it speaks in terms of disapproval of 
the permanent settlement granted ^in Bengal by Lord 
Cornwallis. It seems to be forgotten, however, that the 
policy which Lord Cornwallis carried out was William Pitt's 
policy, and that that great statesman made the land-tax 
permanent in England at the same time that he asked the 
•Governor- General of India to grant permanent settlement 
to Bengal. Those, however, who condemn the Bengal set- 
tlement have no fault to find with Pitt’s fixing the land-tax 
in perpetuity in England. It is true that Your Lordship’s 
Government has declared itself against permanent settle- 
ment, but a position that has been reversed once may be 
reversed again, and I am not without hope that the wisdom 
of the proposals of Halifax and Northcote, of Canning and 
Lawrence — most honoured names among the administrators 
of Indift-— may come to be appreciated better on some 
future day. Then the question of mass education must 
be undertaken in right earnest, and, if it is so under- 
taken, the presept expenditure of Government on public 
education will require a vast increase. My Lord, it is 
a melancholy fact that while with us nine children out 
of every ten are growing up in ignorance and darkness, 
and four villages out of every five are without a school, 
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our educational expenditure has been almost marking time 
for many year| past ; whereas in England, whore every 
child of school-going age must attend a school, the Govern- 
ment expenditure on education has mounted from 
millions to 11| millions sterling in the course of 15 years, 
and Lord Rose berry is not yet satisfied ! It may be asked 
how can $he two things that I advocate simultaneously be 
achieved together, namely, a considerable reduction of 
taxation and a large increase in the outlay on education 
and other domestic reforms ? My answer^ is that the only 
way to attain both objects simultaneously is to reduce the 
overgrown military expenditure of the country. My Lord, 
when the strength of the Army was increased in 1885 by 
troops in spite of the protest of the Finance and the Law 
Members of the Government of India, it was pointed out 
by those two officers that the then existing strength of the 
Army was really sufficient for all purposes of India — for 
keeping quiet within the borders and repelling aggression 
from abroad, and that if the contemplated increase was 
effected, it would only constitute a temptation to the Indian 
Government to undertake undesirable schemes of territorial 
aggrandizement. The Army Commission of 1879, after an 
exhaustive inquiry, had come to the same conclusion, viz., 
that the then strength of the Army was sufficient not 
merely for the work of maintaining internal peace but 
also for repelling foreign aggression, even if Russia acted 
with A fgkanistan as an ally . But the scare of a conflict 
with Russia was then so great that it carried everything 
before it, and the proposed additions to the Army were 
made in India. It may be noted that it was not only in 
India but in other parts of .the British Empire too that 
Urge and sudden additions were then made to the existing 
garrisons, Mr. Gladstone obtaining & large vote of credit 
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for the purpose. But the remarkable circumstance is that, 
whereas everywhere else the garrisons ^re reduced to 
their old proportions as soon as the scare passed away, in 
India alone the burden came to stay. The result of that 
was that the prophecy of Sir Auckland Colvin and his 
colleagues was fulfilled with painful promptitude, and 
within a year after the increases were made Uppfir Burma 
was invaded, conquered and annexed. Well, my Lord, the 
contention that the additional troops were not wanted for 
Indian purpose&^s again forcibly illustrated by the fact 
that during the last two years over 20,000 troops are en- 
gaged outside India in doing the svork of the Imperial 
Government, and that, though one of these two years saw 
the severest famine of the last century, the peace of the 
country has continued absolutely unbroken. I am aware 
that in one of your first speeches in this Council, Your Ex- 
cellency was pleased to declare that so long tjs you were at 
the helm of affairs in India, no suggestion for a reduction 
of the strength of the Army would meet with any support 
at the hands of the Indian Government. Now, even if an 
opinion, expressed three years ago, be not liable to modifi- 
cation to-day, what we urge is, I submit, not necessarily a 
reduction of the strength of the Army located in India, 
but a reduction of its cost to the Indian* people. What, 
strength of the Army should be maintained in India is a 
questaoi of high Imperial policy in which we are not 
allowed a voice. But this, I think, we may claim, that if 
the strength maintained is in excess of India’s own 
requirements, as it is now plainly proved to be, the cost of 
the excess portion should, as a mere matter of justice, be 
borne by the Imperial Government. Even on the narrower 
ground that the Army in India is required for the main- 
tenance of British rule, England, I submit, is as much 
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interested in the maintenance of this rule here as we are, 
and so it is onl^ fair that a portion of the*cost should be 
borne on the English estimates. If this were done and if 
Indians were more widely employed in the public service of 
the country — more particularly in the special departments 
— Government will be able to reduce taxation and 
yet find* money for more education, better Provincial 
finance, active efforts for the industrial development of 
India after the manner of the Japanese Government, and 
various other schemes of internal re^m. Then will 
Indian finance be really placed on a truly sound basis, and 
then will our public revenues be administered as those of a 
poor country like India should be administered. My 
Lord, Your Lordship spoke the other day in terms of 
striking eloquence of the need there is of Indians now 
giving up narrow views or limited ideals and feeling for the 
Empire with Englishmen that new, composite patiiotism 
which the situation demands. Now that is an aspiration 
which is dear to the heart of many of us also. But the 
fusion of interest between the two races will have to be 
much greater and the people of India allowed a more 
definite and a more intelligible place in the Empire before 
that aspiration is realised. Let Englishmen exercise a 
certain amount of imagination and put themselves ment- 
ally into our place, and they will be able to better appreciate 
our feelings in the matter. It has been said tha#a little 
kindness goes a long way with the people of India. That, 
I think, is perfectly true. Who, for instance, ever thought 
of casting a doubt on the loyalty of the. Indian Press in 
the time of Lord Ripon ? There was strong language used 
then as now in the Press, but it was not in the Indian 
section of it. What, my Lord, is needed is that we should 
be enabled to feel that we have a Government national in 
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spirit though foreign in personnel — a Government which 
subordinates al^pther considerations to the welfare of the 
Indian people, which resents the indignities offered to 
Indians abroad as though they were offered to Englishmen,, 
and which endeavours by all means in its power to further 
the moral and material interests of the people in India and 
outside India. The statesman who evokes such g feeling 
among the Indian people will render a great and glorious 
sendee to this country and will secure for himself an abid- 
ing place in the hearts of our people. Nay, he will do 
more — he will his own country in a true spirit of 

Imperialism — not the narrower Imperialism which regards- 
the world as though it was made for one race only and 
looks upon subject races as if they were intended to be 
mere footstools of that race — but that nobler Imperialism 
which would enable all who are included in the Empire to 
share equally in its blessings and honours. My Lord, I 
have said all this before Your Lordship not merely 
because you happen to be Viceroy of India at the present 
moment, but also because every one feels that Your Lord- 
ship is destined for even higher honours and for positions 
of greater responsibility and influence on your return to 
your native land. And, if this anticipation is realised, 
Your Lordship will be in a position — even more so than 
to-day — to influence the character of the Government of 
this country in the direction we so ardently desire. In 
this hope I have spoken to-day, and I respectfully trust 
Your Lordship will forgive me if here and there I have 
spoken with, a frankness which may appear to be somewhat 
unusual, but which, in my humble opinion, is one of the- 
highest forms which true loyalty can take. 



APPENDIX. 


The Census. 


Population of British India in Millions . 

Census of 1881,.. 199 04 l Increase during the decade 
„ „ ^1891,., 221*25 / 22'1 millioosrrll 3 per cent. 

„ w 1901.. 23101 Increase 9*76 millions =4*4 per cent, 
A fall-off during the past 
decade, as compared with 

the previous decade-- 12 55 millions— 6 9 percentage. 


A* Assam 

Bind f 



3 s' 

H 

a 6 

ii°S 

S *S S » RerourkB. 

Lower Burma 
Upper Burma 

1891. 

1901. 

g ° J £ 

|&£8 
w < O'? 

B. Bengal 

15*95 

1 

1825 

+2 30 

14 Normal increase. 

N.-W. Provinces 
Oudh 

C. Bombay 

i 118 24 

122*40 

+4*17 

it 5 7*6 millions less. 

Central Pro- 
vinces, Berar 

. 29*65 

27*72 

— 1-73 

—5 4 7 millions less. 

D. Punjab 

Madras 

■ 56*49 

60 64 

+4*16 

7 1*4 millions less. 


A— showing a normal development, 

15 & D have a total increase of 8*3 millions on an aggregate roll 
of 174 7 millions. 

C has lost 1*7 millions in lieu of a normal increase of 3 mitlionss 
4-7 millions the total loss. 


Vital Statistics. 


Year. 

Total deaths in 
millions. 

1882 

4*757 

1883 

4*595 

1884 

5*237 

1885 

5*182 

1886 

5*016 

1887 

5 508 

1888 

5 087 

1889 

5*534 

1890 

5 838 

1891 

5 896 

1892 

6 942 

1893 

5 498 

1894 

7 258 

1896 

6178 

1896 

6 814 

1897 

7 668 

1898 

5 669 

1899 

6*437 


Ratio per mills. Remarks. 


23 17 ^ 
23*17 | 
26 44 )■ 
26 12 1 
25 34; 
28 35 \ 
2574 1 
27*08 
30 27 1 
30*49 J 
32*40 
25*75 
33*97 
28*94 
32*09'| 
36 03 
26*44 ‘ 
3001 J 


Average for five v ears 
(1882-86;, 24*84. 


Average fo^ve years 
(1887-91), 28*56. 


Average /or four ye 
.(1892-95), 30 * 2 ( 5 , 

Average for four ycfcrs 
(1895-99, a period of 
plague and famine). 
31*14. 
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The figures far years subsequent to 1899 ere not yet 
available, but the mortality during the famine of 1900*01 
has been admittedly dreadful in oertain parCfe of India. 


Salt Consumption. 


Year. 

1881-82 

1882- 83 

1883- 84 

1884- 85 

1885- 88 

1886- 87 


Total consumption in 
millions of maunds. 
28 37 
29-79 
30*65 
33*00 
31-69 
33*72 


Increase in 5 3 rs succeeding reduction of duty ^=*5*35 million 


maunds or 18 per cent. 


1886-87 

33 72 

1887-88 

33 063 

1888-89 

31-351 

1389-90 

33*016 

1890-91 

33*280 

1891-92 

34 429 

1892-93 

35 057 

1893-94 

33 628 

1894-95 

34*150 

1895-96 

34 685 

1896-97 

31*062 

1897-98 

34 524 

1898-99 

35 26 

1899-1900 

35*05 

1900 1901 

35 72 


During the four years since 
1887-f^, when the duty was 
enhanced, a steady decline in 
consumption took place, though 
the population of Upper Burma 
was added to the whole consum- 
ing population. 


A slight advance. 


During the lJf years since 18 80 -87 the consumption 
has increased from 33*72 to 35*72 milliotf maunds, ie., 
just 2 million maunds or less than 8 per cent . 

The consumption has not kept paco even with the ad- 
vance in population and shows no development whatever, 
such as is exhibited during the five years which followed 
th$ reduction of the salt-duty in 1882-83. 


Summary of Agricultural History since 1884-85. 

During this period, there has been not only no ad- 
vance in any of the older provinces but a positive 
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retrogression in all the more important elements of moral 
well-being. 

Punjab.— ffieve n years of agricultural depression out of 
fourteen ; a fall oft’ in cropped areas under rice, wheat, 
sugarcane and cotton ; the crop yield in several jears below 
average. 

N - W. Provinces . — Six bad years out of fouiteen; a decline 
in rice, wheat, sugarcane, cotton and indigo areas; l$92-97 
were years of deficient harvests. 

Oudh. -Six bad yeais , cropped areas stationary with a 
tendency to a fall oft* in cotton and sug.v >ane, 

Bengal. — Ten years of ngucultuial depression out of 
fourteen years of deficient harvest as well as 
diminished yield. 

Central Provinces. — Seven bad years ; seven years of 
diminished cropped acieages and 1 educed crop yield 
during the past decade ; cattle moitality very heavy — 3,89b 
million head of cattle having peiished during 189C-99. 

Bombay. — The whole decade 1889-99-1900 was a bad ’ 
decade for the Presidency; six bad years culminating in 
tlio famines of 1896-98 and 1899-01, the worst famines 
on record ; in the Deccan particularly scarcely a full 
crop during the past sixteen years. 

Madras . — Four bad years ; a stationary state of things 
during the past decade with a decline in cotton and 
sugarcane areas. 

* 

Two famines : Famine of 1896-98 — population affect- 
ed 45*7 millions ; the maximum number on relief 3*89 
millions = 8 per cent, nearly. 

Famine of 1899-1901 : population affected* 25*1 
millions ; the maximum number on relief 4*60 millions=18 
per cent. 


M $ 
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Cropped Area in British India- 


Tear 

Total o» P - uonM^op, Not orof 
ped area. ped * Tea. 

Irrigated 

area. 

1890-91 

217-622 - 

23-248 

194*413 

2880 

1891-92 

210-965 

?» 188 

187 781 

27-23 

1892-93 

221 224 

23 305 

195 918 

26*83 

1893-94 

225-447 

28 077 

197-370 

26*70 

1894-95 

223 761 

27160 

196600 

A 23 82 

1895-96 

213 867 

24 905 

188922 

26-73 

ks 

200-416 

22-905 

177-512 

29*36 

223-742 

27 245 

190*497 

30*41 

1896*98 

223 334 

27166 

196 487 

30-41 

1899-1900 

203-895 

23-745 

180-151 

81*54 


1890-91 


194-413 million acres, 


1898-99 


196-487 

*» » 


Increase • — 2*^74 million acres only. •> 

Increased acreages in 
Sind y Assam, Upper <md 
Lower Burma , Coorg and 
Ajmir* 

Therefore, elsewhere a decrease of Z’ 26 million acres in 
the older Provinces. 

Thus in the older provinces, the net cropped acreage 
has fallen off simultaneously with an advance in the popu- 
lation* 

The irrigated area shows some expansion during the 
decade, but that is due to droughts more than to the 
demands of an intensive cultivation. 

As to double cropping —Mr. Holderness in his Memo 
on tb$ Food Production, North-Western Provinces and 
dudh (Appendix A), says . — 

* The area which bears more than one crop a year is counted 
twice over . .. This is not accurate even in oases of genuine 
double-cropping, as the produce of two harvests from the same 
tfteld is less than the produce of two fields of the same area. But 
double-eroppiog is not {infrequently fictitious, as it often happens 
that a field is sown for rabi because it has failed in kharif, and is 
liable to be included in Urn double-cropped area* 

S 


5 34 million acres. 
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Much of the double-cropping during the decade has 
been owing to the uncertainties of the season^ more or less, 
and is therefore ^f a " fictitious character, ” 

Areas under Superior Crops. 

Mere cultivated areas are, however, a subordinate factor 
in the problem : the profits of cultivation depending prin- 
cipally on the kind of crop grown, and the crop-yield 
obtained. 

As to superior cropping : — A fall-off in areas under 
wheat , cotton , sugarcane , oil-seeds , jute , indigo in most 
provinces, as may be seen from the table given below. 

As to yield : — The estimate of the locaf authorities, as 
given in the Lyall Commission’s Report, page 357 — work- 
ing out to 8001b. pe* acre — is not endorsed by the 
Commission : they reject the estimates for Bengal as 
particularly - unreliable and for Burma and Bombay as too 
high . The Commission are distinctly of opinion that 
whatever may have been the normal annual surplus of 
food-grains in 1880, the present surplus cannot be greater 
than that figure. 


Areas under certain crops in British India in million acres. 


Year. 

Wheat. 

Sugar- 

oane. 

Oil- 

seeds. 

Cotton, Jute. 

Indigo. 

1890-91 

22 03 

2 793 

11*58 

10 968 

2 479 

1*215 

1891-92 

2018 

3 134 

12-84 

8 839 

2*J00 

1*155 

1892-93 

21*48 

2 861 

13-54 

8 940 

2181 

13 23 

1893-94 

22*21 

3033 

14*81 

10 438 

2230 

15 r 35 

1894-9* 

22 76 

2*889 

1372 

9 717 

2*275 

17*06 

1 89.1-96 

18 53 

2 930 

12 84 

9 600 

2 248 

15 69 

1896-97 

16*18 

2 631 

10 53 

9 459 

2*215 

15 83 

1897-98 

19 94 

2618 

12*56 

8*914 

2159 

13 66 

1898-99 

20 22 

2 756 

1216 

9178 

2-690 

* 1013 

1899-1900 

1610 

2*693 

10 32 

8 375 

2 070 

10*46 

A marked decline in areas under 

— 





Wheat 

since 

1894- 

-95 




Sugarcane „ 

1891- 

92 




Oil-seeds 

St 

1893- 

94 




Cotton 

*» 

1893- 

94 




Jute 

9 ) 

1894-95 




Indigo 

99 

1894-95 
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Export of Cotton.— Falling off since 1889-90. 

Id 1889-1900-18*6 cronr. 

„ 1900-1901—10*1 crores, 
or lt8$ by 8$- crores 

Export of Indigo.— A deoline during 1884-85 to 1892-93. 

M again during 1896-7 to 1900-01. 

In 1883*84— 4*64 orores, 

Last year— 2 13 orores only, 
or less by 2*51 crorev. 

Export of Wheat.— Deelining since 1892-93. 

In 1883-84— 8*89 orores. 

In 1899-1900—39 orores only,n 
or less by 5 crorea . 

Export of Linseed. — Falling off since 1893-94. 

In 1893-94 —7*5 orores. 

Last year— 4*45 orores only, 
or Use by 3 crores. 

Export of Sugar.— In 1883-84—1*17 crores. 

Last year— *25 crores only, 
i.e. t nearly wiped out. 

Export of Hides and Skins.— An enoimous increase. 

In 1880—375 orores. 

In 1900-01 — ll*46 ? crores, 

or more by 7£ crores. 

Export of Manures (bones J— A large increase— from 3 lakhs in 

1880 to 59 lakhs last year. 
Export of Fodder.- Also a laige increase— from 19 lakhs its 

1893-94 to 70 lakhs last yearv 
imports of Sugar — Sho^v an enormous expansion, 

In 1880-81 — 1*61 orores. 

Last year— 5*63 orores, 

or more by 4 c?'ovc8. 



* BUDGET SPEECH, 1903. 

[At a meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council held 
on Wednesday the 2 5th March 1903, His JBxceUency Lord 
Cttrzon presiding y the Hon . Mr, G, K \ Gokhak mads the 
following speech on the Financial Statement for 1903*04 
presented by the Hon. Sir Edward Law : — J ® 

Your Excellency, — I desire at the outset respectfully 
to associate myself with what has been said by my 
Hon’ble colleagues, who have preceded me, in recognition 
of the important measures adopted by Government this 
year to give relief to the tax-payers of this country. 
For five successive years now, the Hon’ble Finance Member 
has been able to announce a large surplus of revenue over 
expenditure, and these surpluses have aggregated over 


22 crores of rupees, as may be seen 

from the following 

figures : — 

Surplus in orores 

Year. 

1898-1899 

of Rupees. 

1899-1900 

4*2 

1900-1901 

2*5 

1901-1902 

74 

1002*1903 

4-1 

Total for 5 years 

221 


Moreover, a sum of over 11 ctferes has been spent 
during the period out of current revenues for meeting ex* 
traordinary charges, but for which the aggregate surplus 
would have amounted to over 33 crores of rupees. My 
Xiord, to take from the people a sum of 22 crores in five 
years over and above the requirements of Government — 
’ordinary and extraordinary — at a time again when the 
country Was admittedly suffering from famine and plague 
and general industrial depression as it" had never suffered 
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before, is a financial policy, the justification of which is 
not at all clear; and I cannot help thinking that even 
the cautious mi^ 1 of the Hon’ble Member ought to have 
been satisfied with a shorter period than five years and a 
smaller total surplus than 22 crores to be able to recognise 
that with a 1 6d. rupee Government were bound to have 
large and recurring surpluses year after year, when the 
level of taxation bnd been so determined as to secure fin- 
ancial equilibrium on the basis of a 13d. rupee. However, 
it is better late than never, and I sincerely rejoice that my 
Hon’ble friend was at last able to advise Government that 
the time had come when the claims of the tax-payers, who 
have had to submit to,cbntinuous and ceaseless additions to 
the taxation of the country during the last eighteen years, 
to some measure of relief might be safely considered. My 
Lord, as regards the particular form of relief, decided upon 
by Government, I have nothing but the warmest congratu- 
lations to offer. I confess I was not without apprehension 
that Lancashire, with its large voting strength in the 
House of Commons and its consequent influence with the 
Secretary of State for India, might once more demonstrate 
how powerless the Indian Government was to resist its 
demands and that the abolition of cotton-duties might 
take precedence of the reduction of the duty on salt. My 
fears, however, have happily been proved to be groundless, 
and I respectfully beg leave to congratulate Government 
on the courage, the wisdom and the statesmanship or their 
decision. Public opinion in India has for a long time 
prayed for these very measures of relief, and the National 
Congress has, year after year, urged upon the attention of 
Government the necessity of raising the taxable minimum* 
limit of the income-tax from five hundred rupees to one 
thousand, and of reducing the duty on salt from fig, 2-8 a 
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tnaund to Rs. 2 at the earliest opportunity. My Lord, I 
am surprised^ hear the opinion expreseed in some quar- 
ters that the reduction of the salt-dufy will not really 
benefit the vast mass of our population, but that it will 
only mean larger profits to small traders and other 
middlemen. 1 think that those who express such 'an 
opinion not only ignore the usual effect on pieces of Com- 
petition among the sellers of commodities, but that they 
also ignore the very obvious lesson which the figures 
of salt consumption during the last twenty years teach 
us. An examination of these figures shows that, during 
the five years that followed the reduction of the salt 
duty in 1882, the total consumption of salt advanced 
from 28*37 millions of maunds to 33*71 millions — on 
increase of 5*35 million maunds or fully 18 per cent. 
In 1887-88, the duty was raised from Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-8 a 
maund, which not only arrested the steady increase of the 
previous five years, but actually led to a reduced consump- 
tion during the next four years, and this in spite of the 
fact that the figures for these years included for the first 
time the figures of salt consumption in Upper Burma. It 
was not till 1891-92 that the ground thus lost was again 
recovered, but since then consumption has remained, virtue 
ally stationary — only a very slight advance of less than 6 
per cent, being recorded in 14 years as Against an increase 
Uf per cent, in five years previous to the enhancement 
of the salt duty. My Lord, I am confident that what has 
happened before will happen again, and that the Finance 
Member will not have to wait long before he is able to an- 
nounce that the consumption of salt is once again steadily 
on the increase, that the loss of revenue caused by the 
reduction in duty at present will be only a temporary loss, 
and that in a few years' time it will disappear altogether in 
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consequence of increased consumption. Again, my Lord, I 
have heard the opinion expressed that the di$y on salt does 
not after all conaf Itute any serious burden on the resources 
of the poorer classes of our community, because this duty, 
it is urged, is the only tax which they contribute to the 
State, Here again, I must say that those who express 
such a view hardly realise what they are talking about. 
Our revenue is principally derived from Land, Opium, Salt, 
Excise, Customs, Assessed Taxes, Stamps, Forests, Regis- 
tration and Provincial Rates. Of these, the Opium Reve- 
nue is contributed by the foreign consun fSb and may be 
left out of account. Of the remaining heads, the proceeds 
of the Assessed Taxes are the only receipts that come ex- 
clusively from the middle and upper classes of the people, 
and they are represented by a comparatively small sum — 
being less than two crores of rupees a year. On the other 
hand, the bulk of the Salt Revenue comes from the pockets 
of the poorer classes. The Abkari Revenue again is contri- 
buted mainly by them ; so also is the Forest Revenue, 
Under Stamps and Registration, they contribute their fair 
share — possibly more than their share, as the bulk of our 
litigation is about small sums. I believe they also contri- 
bute their share under Customs. And as regards Land 
Revenue and Provincial Rates, in raiyatwari tracts at any 
rate, a large proportion of this revenue comes from 
very poor agriculturists. So far, therefore, from c^ntri* 
buting less than their fair share to the exchequer of the 
State, the poorer classes of our community contribute, as a 
matter of fact, much more than they should, relatively to 
their resources ; and Government have, therefore, done 
wisely in deciding to give relief to these classes by a 
reduction of the duty on salt. I trust it may 
be possible for Government to reduce this duty stil 
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further in the near future for the consumption of salt, 
which in the trme of Lord Lawrence was found to be about 
IS lb. per head in some parts of India, is nfctW not even lOlbl 
per head, whereas the highest medical opinion lays down 
*20 lb. por head as a necessary standard for healthful 
existence. 

My Lord, in the remarks which I made in tha course of 
the Budget discussion of last year, I dwelt at some length 
on the heavy and continuous additions made by Government 
to the taxation of the country since 1886, and I urged that 
as the currency policy adopted by Government bad put an 
end to their exchange difficulties, ^ome relief should be 
given to the sorely- tried tax-payers by a reduction of the 
salt-duty, a raising of the taxable minimum limit of the in- 
come tax, and the abolition of the excise duties on cotton- 
goods. Two of these three prayers have been granted by 
Government this year, and it was much to be wished that 
they had seen their way to grant the third also. These 
excise-duties illustrate what John Stuart Mill has said 
about the Government of the people of one country by the 
people of another. They were levied not for revenue pur- 
poses but as a concession to the selfish agitation of 
Manchester. They are maintained owing to a disinclina- 
tion on the part of Government to dispose that same 
powerful interest, though the mill industry in this country, 
owing|o various causes, not the least important of which 
is the currency policy of Government themselves, is in a 
state of fearful depression. The justification ostensibly 
urged in fav8hr of their* retention is that the principles 
of free trade would be violated if they were removed while 
Uhe imports from Manchester were liable to Customs duties. 
The hollowness of this justification has, however, been 
lively shown up by the present Editor of the Times of 
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India in the brief Introduction contributed by him to fe 
pamphlet, published some time ago by my fgiend Mr. B. J. 
Padshah, in wh&h the question of the effect produced by 
the excise duties on the cotton industry of India hae 
been examined with elaborate care and a clear grasp of 
principles. 

In deference to tbe representations of Lancashire mill- 
owners. says the writer of the Introduction, India was compelled 
to impose an excise-duty upon her own cotton manufactures. That, 
is to say, she was forced to tax an internal industry at a peculiarly 
inopportune time for the benefit of Lancashire. She was practi- 
cally sacrificed to the political exigencies of the moment. The 
British Parliament has now imposed a duty— nd&fcrge but enough 
to be felt— upon imported corn. India sends corn to England ju*t 
as Lancashire sends piece^oods to India. If the British Parlia- 
ment really desires to render that justice to India which it so fre- 
quently professes, its only logioal course must be to force an 
excise duty on its own home-grown corn. Such a proposition is 
naturally impossible, but it serves to throw into strong relief the 
essential injustice of the present treatment of the Indian cotton 
industry. The British Parliament is willing enough to thrust taxa- 
tion upon Indian miilowners for the benefit of their Lancashire 
brethren : but it places a protecting arm round the British farmer 
as against India. 

In no other country would such a phenomenon of the 
Government taxing an internal industry — even when it 
was bordering on a state of collapse — for the benefit of a 
foreign competitor be possible, and I am inclined to believe 
that the Government of India themselves regret the reten- 
tion of these duties as much as any one else. I earnestly 
hope that, before another year is over, the Secretary of 
State for India and the British Cabinet will c^pne to 
realise the great necessity and importance of abolishing 
these duties, whose continued maintenance is not only 
unjust to a great Indian industry, but also highly impolitic 
on account of the disastrous moral effect which it cannot 
fail to produce on the public mind of India. 

My Lord, the Financial Statement rightly observes 
that for the first time since 1882, the Government of India] 
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hare thi$ year been able to announce a remission of 
taxation. Twenty-one years ago, a Viceroy, whose name 
will ever be dear to every Indian heft assisted by a 
Finance Minister who has since risen to a most distinguish- 
ed position in the service of the Empire! took advantage 
of the absence of any disturbing elements on the financial 
horizon to modify and partially reconstruct the scheme of 
our taxation and expenditure. The financial reforms of 
Lord Ripon and Major Baring (now Lord Cromer), joined 
to other great and statesmanlike measures of that memor- 
able administration, roused throughout the country a 
feeling of enthusiasm for Biitish rule such as had never 
before been witnessed : and the mind of every Indian 
student of political and financial questions constantly harks 
back to that time, because it sought to fulfil in a steady 
and earnest manner the higher purpose of England's 
connection with India. The fiscal status established during 
that period was rudely disturbed in 1885 in consequence 
of an apprehension of Russian aggression on the North- 
Western Frontier, and a period of continuous storm and 
stress, financial and otherwise, followed, which I venture 
to think has now happily come to a close. During the 14 
years — from 1885 to 1898 — the Government of India 
took about 120 crores of rupee* from the people of this 
country over gnd above the level of 1882-85 (inclusive of 
about J 2 crores for Upper Burma) under the larger heads 
of Revenue — about 36 crores under Land Revenue, 25 
under Salt, 12 under Stamps, 18 under Excise, 15£ under 
Customs and 13| under Assessed Taxes. Nearly 80 
crores out of this additional 1 20 crores, i.e., fully two- 
thirds, was swallowed up by the Army services, whereas 
the share that fell to the lot of public education out of 
^this vast sum was represented by Jess than a crore of 
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rupees. My Lord, I mention these facts not to indulge in 
vain regrets about a past which is now be^pnd recall, but 
because I wish flaroestly and respectfully to emphasise the 
great necessity of increased expenditure in future on ob- 
jects which have so far been comparatively neglected, as 
on these the ultimate well-being of the people so largely 
depends. c As things stand at present, Indian finance is 
virtually at the mercy of military considerations, and no 
well -sustained or vigorous effort by the State on an adequate 
scale for the material advancement or the moral progress 
of the people is possible while our revenue are liable to be 
appropriated in an ever-increasing proportion for military 
purposes. My Lord, I do not wish to speak to-day of the 
serious and alarming increase that has taken place during 
the last eighteen years in the military expenditure of the 
country, which has risen in a time of profound peace from 
about 17f crores — the average for 1882-85 — to 26f 
crores — the amount provided in the current year's Budget, 
i.e.j by over 50 per cent, when the revenue derived from 
the principal heads has risen from 51 crores to 69 crores 
only, i.e., by about 35 per cent. Our Military expenditure 
absorbs practically the whole of our Land-revenue and 
exceeds the entire civil expenditure of the country by 
about 2| crores, thus demonstrating the excessive prepon- 
derance of the military factor in Indian finance. In 
no country throughout the civilised world do the Army 
Services absorb so large a proportion of the national 
income. Not even in Russia is this expenditure more 
than one-foUrth of the total ordinary revenue, while with 
us it is about one-third, omitting, of course, from the 
Revenue ride Railway receipts, which are balanced by & 
corresponding entry on the Expenditure side. Military 
safety is no doubt a paramount consideration to which ever? 
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other must yield, But military preparedness has no definite 
standard and night absorb whatever resources can be made 
available for it practically without limit. 1 ** Moreover, the 
demands of military improvement must grow more and 
more numerous and insistent as years roll by, and there 
can be no finality in such matters. Military efficiency 
must, therefore, as Lord Salisbury once pointed out, be 
always relative , i.e., determined in the case of each country 
by a combined consideration of its needs of defence and 
the resources that it can fairly devote for the purpose. 
Judged by this test, our military expenditure must be 
pronounced to be much too heavy and unless effective 
measures are taken to bring about its reduction, or at any 
rate prevent its further increase, there is but little hope 
that Government will ever be able to find adequate funds 
for public education or other important and pressing 
measures of internal improvement. The question cannot 
be put better than in the eloquent words used by Lord 
Mayo in his memorable minute on the subject dated 3rd 
October, 1870 — words which are as tiue to-day as they 
were 30 years ago — if anything, even more so. 

Though the financial necessities of the hour, said he, have 
brought more prominently to our d) the enormous cost of our 
army (16 3 orores) as compared with the available resources of the 
country, I cannot describe fiscal difficulty as the main reason for 
the course we have taken. X consider that if our condition in 
this sseepect was most prosperous, we should stijl not bo 
justified in spending one shilling more on our army than can be 
shown ft be absolutely and imperatively necessary. There are 
considerations of a far higher nature involved in this matter than 
the annual exigencies of finance or the interests of those who are 
employed in the military service of the Crown. Every shilling 
that is taken for unnecessary military expenditure is so much 
Withdrawn from these vast sums which it is our duty to spend 
fpr the moral and material improvement of the people. 

" the present strength of our Amy is in excess of 
kwhafc the Simla Commission of 1879 — of which Lord 
“ >berts was a member — pronounced to be sufficient both: 
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for the purpose of maintaining internal peace and for 
rebelling foreign aggression, not only if* Russia acted 
alone, but even if she acted "with Afghanistan as an ally.: 
Oeneral Brakenbury, some time ago Military Member of 
the Governor-General’s Council, admitted in his evidence 
before the Welby Commission that the present strength 
was in e^&ess of India’s own requirements and that a 
portion of it was maintained in India for Imperial 
purposes. The truth of this statement was forcibly 
illustrated during the last three years when India was 
able to spare, without apparent danger or inconvenience, a 
large number of troops for Imperial purposes in South 
Africa and China. Again, since the Army increases of 
1885 were made, a great deal has been done at a heavy 
outlay of money to strengthen Our coast and frontier 
defences and to place the administration of the Army on a 
sounder basis. The armed strength has, moreover, im ■ 
proved in other directions also. The number of Volunteers 
has increased by nearly 13,000 men. The Native Army 
reservists now number close upon 20,000 and the Imperial 
Service troops about 18,904 — both new and recent 
creations. My Lord, I an^ free to admit that in these 
matters Government are bound to be guided, mainly, if 
not exclusively, by the opinion of their expert military 
advisers. But there are certain broad features of the 
situation — certain large questions of general policy-#- which, 
I believe, it is open to every one to discuss : and I venture 
to submit with much diffidence and not without a sense of 
responsibility a few remarks on this subject for the con- 
sideration of Your Excellency’s Government, Our Army 
is for all practical purposes a standing army, maintained 
on a war footing even m times of peace. It is altogether^ 
an inexpansive force, without any strong auxiliary support 
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in the country such as exist in European States, and its 
strength can b% augmented only by an arithmetical In- 
crease of its cost. In Western countries an^even in Japan, 
which has so successfully copied the Western system, the 
establishment maintained in times of peace can, owing to 
their splendid system of reserves, be increased thiee, 
four, five, even six times in times of war. Ja^an, for 
instance, which spends on her Army in times of peace 
about one-fourth of what we spend, has a peace establish* 
ment half our own and can mobilize in times of war nearly 
double the number of men that India can. The British 
troops in this country are under the^hoit Service sjstem, 
but owing to the peculiarity of the situation, the main 
advantage of Short Service — viz , securing for the countiy 
a large body of trained reservists — goes to England, while 
all the disadvantages of the system — the paucity of season- 
ed soldiers, increased payments to the Biitish War Office 
for recruitment charges and increased transpoit charges — 
have to be borne by us. The Native Army is in theory a 
Long Service army, but it was calculated by the Simla 
Army Commission, on the basis of the strength which 
than existed, that as many as 80,000 trained Native 
soldiers obtained their discharge and returned to their 
homes in ten years’ time. And the formation of reserves 
was proposed by the Commission so as to keep the greater 
number^f these men bound to the obligations of service 
and also in the hope that the reserves so formed in time 
of peace might * enable the Government to leduce the 
peace strength of the Native Army.’ The Commission 
{ apprehended no political danger from such a restricted 
^ ye tern of reserves, and it was calculated that the proposed 
ves, if sanctioned, would absorb about 52,000 out of 
^*e 80,000 men retiring from the Army every ten years. 
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Acting on this recommendation, Lord Dufferin’s Govern? 
ment decided on the formation of such reserves and 
posed to begirfwith two kinds — regimental and territorial 
reserves — of which the latter system was naturally better 
suited to the circumstances of such a large country ai 
would undoubtedly have succeeded better ♦ But the India 
Office, rqpre distrustful in the matter than the men on the 
spot, disallowed the formation of territorial reserves, with 
the result that our reservists to-day do not number even 
20,000 men. Practically, therefore, we have to place our 
sole reliance on a standing army and ^vhile the plan is, 
financially, the most wasteful conceivable, even as an 
organisation of national defence, it is radically faulty. No 
pouring out of money like water on mere standing batta- 
lions can ever give India the military strength and 
preparedness which other civilised countries possess, while 
the whole population is disarmed and the process of de- 
marH&lization continues apaoe. The policy of placing the 
main reliance for purposes of defence on a standing army 
has now been discarded everywhere else, and at the present 
moment India is about the only country in the civilised 
world where the people are debarred from the privilege# 
of citizen soldiership and from all voluntary participation 
in the responsibilities of national defence. The whole 
* arrangement is an unnatural one ; one may go further and 
say that it is an impossible one, and if ever unfortunately 
a day of real stress and danger comes, Government will 
r$nd it so. My Lord, I respectfully plead for a policy of a , 
little more trust in the matter, I freely recognise the \ 
necessity of proceeding with great caution, and if Govern- L 
men t are not prepared to trust all parts of the country t>r | 
all cN$ses of the community equally, let them s 
particular areas and particular sections of the eommunii 
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for their experiment. 'What I am anxious to see is the 
adoption of somf plan, whereby, while a position of greater 
self-respect is assigned to us in the wcfe: of national 
defence, the establishments necessary during peace and 
war times may be separated and thus our finances may be 
freed from the intolerable pressure of an excessive and 
ever-growing military expenditure. • 

My Lord, the question which, in my humble opinion, 
demands at the present moment the most earnest and 
anxious attention of Government is the steady deteriora- 
tion that is takid^ place in the economic condition of the 
mass of our people. In my speech oj last year’s Budget, 
I ventured to dwell at some length on this subject, and I 
have no wish to repeat again to-day what I then said. 
But the Hon’ble Sir Edward Law has made a few obser- 
vations on the question in the Financial Statement under 
discussion which I deem it my duty not to allow to pass 
unchallenged. At page 20 of the Statement, under the 
heading of Economic Progress, my Hon’ble friend 
observes : — 4 ** 

As a general indication of the increasing wealth of the tax- 
payers, I think that a very fairly correct estimate of the position 
is to be obtained by noting the increase in revenue returns under 
heads the returns from which are manifestly dependent on their 
spending power. Such heads are Salt, Excise, Customs, Post 
Office and in a lesser degree Stamps, and I giwa the following 
figures, showing progress in revenue under these head* during 

the last three years The inevitable deduction 

from the feureB tabulated must he that the material prosperity 
of the people as a whole is making good progress. 

My Lord, I can only say that I am amazed at the 
[Hon’ble Member’s idea of what he calls 'the 4 good pro- 
gress ’ of the material prosperity of the people. Are the 
jjgures really so striking that they should convey to his 
ad a clear and emphatic assurance on a momentous 
stion and £11 him with such . evident satisfaction ? 
4 
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Last year, in replying to some of the remarks which I bad 
made on this subject, the Hon’ble Member was pleased to 
state that I bf-d been arbitrary in my selection of certain 
periods for comparison and that I had compared the 
statistics of an earlier period which was normal with those^ 
of a later period which was disturbed by successive famines. 
The Hcgi’ble Member’s criticism was passed on a misappre- 
hension, because I had precisely avoided doing what he 
said 1 had done. However, having passed that criticism 
on me, one would have expected that the Hon’ble Member 
would be particulaily careful in the selection of his own 
statistics. I am sorry, however, my Lord, to find that 
some of his figures are not only arbitrarily selected, but 
are used in a manner which I can only describe as 
misleading. Take, for instance, the figures of Salt- 
revenue. The Hon’ble Member starts with the year 
1899-1900, when the Salt-revenue was 5*85 millions 
sterling, and points out that it had risen to 6 04 millions 
for 1902-1903. Now, in the first place, the rise here is 
very small. But will the Hon’ble Member tell me why he 
took 1899-1900 as his starting year and not the preceding 
one, viz., 1898-99, the Salt- revenue for which was 6*06 
millions sterling, i.e., slightly over the figure for 1902-03 ? 
If we take 1898-99 as our starting year we can deduce 
from these same figures the conclusion that the Salt- 
revenue has actually diminished during these f^ir years 
and that the ground lost since 1898-99 has not yet been j 
regained. Again, take the figures for Stamps. As they/ 
are presented by the Hon’ble Member, they no doubt show! 
a small steady increase and the revenue for 1002-0 3 
appears larger than for 1901-02, the figures given by ifciF 
Hon’ble Member being 3*472 millions sterling for 1902- 
sts against 3*446 millions sterling for 1901-02, But 
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Hen’ble r Member &eros to have lost eight of the fact that 
the figure for 1002*03 includes the revenue for Berar, 
which the figure for 1901-02 does riot d^; so that for 
purposes of a fair comparison the Berar revenue must be 
deducted from the former. The amount for Berar included 
in the figure for 1902-03 is, as Mr. Baker tells us, about 
£28,700. And this amount being deducted wee get for 
1902*03 a revenue of 3*443, which, it will be seen, is 
slightly lower than for the preceding year ; and fact 
Mr. Baber himself speaks in his note of the Stamp-revenue 
declining slightly^ uring the year. The Hobble Member 
has also omitted to deduct receipts Berar under Excise 
and Post Office from his figures for 1902-03, and has 
moreover made no mention, as Mr. Baker has done, of the 
recent assemblage at Delhi being responsible for a portion 
of the increase under Post Office. It is true that, even 
after deducting the Berar quota, the Excise-revenue shows 
some increase, but the Hon’ble Member must forgive me 
if I say that that is not necessarily a sign of increased 
prosperity, though it is undoubtedly a sign of increased 
drunkenness in the land. Finally, many will decline to 
accept an increase of Customs-revenue in the present 
circumstances of India as any evidence of growing material 
prosperity. The bulk of our imports consists of manufac- 
tured goods, and almost every increasing import of foreign 
goo^fl—^u* from indicating any increase in the country’s 
purchasing power— only connotes a corresponding displace* 

> men t of the indigenous manufacturer. Thus, while theimport 
| of cotton-goods has been for years past steadily increas- 
; we know, as a matter of fact,' that hundreds and hun- 
dreds of our poor weavers throughout the country have 
> and are being driven by a competition they cannot 
to give up their ancestral calling and be merged in 
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the ranks of landless labourers — and this typifies to a 
great extent the general transformation thi t is fast proceed* 
ing throughoi(<? the country. The process of such displace- 
ment is not yet complete, but the large and progressive to* 
tals of our import-trade only show that the transition of the- 
country from the partially industrial to the purely agricul- 
tural pJttise of economic life is going on at a rapid pace,, 
and that the movement has already reached an advanced 
stage. * There is at present hardly a country in the world 
which has become so preponderatingly agricultural or sends, 
abroad so much of its food-supply and raw material for 
manufactures as Bi^tish India. When the disastrous 
transformation is completed — and this is now only a ques- 
tion of time unless remedial measures on an adequate 
scale are promptly undertaken — it will reveal a scene of 
economic helplessness and ruin before which the heart of 
even the stoutest optimist will quail. No doubt there 
are here and there signs of an awakening to the* 
dangers of the situation : but the first condition of this 
awakening producing any appreciable practical results 
is that the fact of our deep and deepening proverty and of 
the real exigencies of the economic position should come to 
be frankly recognised by the Government of this country. 
And, my Lord, it is a matter for both surprise and dis- 
appointment that a few paltry increases in revenue under 
certain heads should be accepted by the Finance j^Iinister 
of this country as conclusive evidence of our growing mate- 
rial prosperity, when many most important indications 
point just the other way. The annual death-rate, inde- 
pendently of famine and plague, has been steadily rising 
for the last twenty years, showing that a steadily increase 
ing proportion of the population is being underfed • the 
increase of population during the last decade has 1>eei 
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much less than normal ; there has been a diminution of the 
net cropped area^n the older Provinces and^ more or less 
general shrinkage of the aiea under superior crops ; the 
indebtedness of the agricultural population has been alarm- 
ingly on the increase all over the country * their losses 
in crops and cattle during the last five years have been 
'estimated at 300 crores of rupees ; the currency legislation 
of Government has enormously depreciated their ^small 
saving in silver; the wages of labourers have not risen, 
during the last t^pty years and more, in proportion to 
the rise in the prices of necessaries. I venture to think 
that unless these disquieting symptorgB are properly diag- 
nosed, not even the high authority of my Hon’ble friend 
will suffidb to convey any assurance to the public inind 
that 4 the material prosperity of the people as a whole 
is making good progress,’ and that no apprehensions 
need be entertained for the future, if only the revenue 
under certain heads continues to advance as it has done 
■during the past three years. 

My Lord, Indian finance seems now to be entering 
upon a new and important phase, and the time has come 
when Government should take advantage of the compara- 
tive freedom, which the country at present enjoys from 
the storm and stress of the past eighteen years, to devote 
it$ main energies to a vigorous and statesmanlike effort 
^for the ^somotion of the material and moral interests of 
^he people. Speaking roughly, the first half of the nine- 
enth century may be said to have been for British rule 
l of conquest and annexation and consolidation in 
|us.land. The second half has been devoted mainly to 
work of bringing up the administrative machine to a 
state of efficiency and evolving generally the appli- 
of civilised Government according to Western 
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standards. And I venture to hope that the commence- 
ment of the jmw century will be signalized by a great and 
comprehensive movement for the industrial and educational 
advancement of the people. After all, the question 
whether India's poverty is increasing or decreasing under 
the operation of the influences called into existence by 
Briti^Jj L rnle — though of great importance in itself — is not 
nearly, so important as the other question as to what 
measures can and must be taken to secure for this 
country those moral and material adva tages which the 
Governments of more advanced countries think it their 
paramount duty to tiding within the easy reach of their 
subjects. My Lord, I have no wish to judge, it is perhaps 
not quite just to judge, the work done so far in those 
directions by the British Government in India by the 
^standard of the splendid achievements of countries more 
fortunately circumstanced and having a more favourable 
start than ourselves in the field. I admit the exceptional 
character of our Government and the conflicting nature 
of the different interests which it has got to weigh before 
taking any decisive action in this matter. But after so 
many year% of settled government and of unchallenged 
British supremacy, it is, I humbly submit, incumbent now 
upon the rulers of this country to gradually drop the ex- 
ceptional characber of this rule and to conform year by 
year more and more to those advanced notitfts of the 
functions of the State which have found such wide, I had) 
almost said, such universal acceptance throughout tli#j 
Western world. European States, for years past, have 
been like a number of huge military camps lyin| 
by the side of one archer. And yet in the case i 
those countries, the necessity of military prep 
ness has net come and does not come in the 
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of each Government doing its utmost in matters of popular 
education and ofcnational industries and trade. Our record 
in this respect is so exceedingly meagre and%nsatisfactory, 
even after making allowances for our peculiar situation, 
that it is almost painful to apeak of it along with that of 
the Western nations. In Europe, America, Japan and 
Australia, the principle is now fully recognised th^Jb one of 
the most important duties of a Government is to jMtomote 
the widest possible diffusion of education among its subjects, 
and this not only on moral but also on economic grounds. 
Professor Tews oftlerlin, in an essay on Popular Educa- 
tion and National Economic Development, thus states his 
conclusions on the point : — 

^ 1. General education is the foundation and necessary anteced- 
ent of increased economic eotivity in all branches of national pro- 
duction in agriculture* small industries, manufactures and com* 
nserce. (The ever-increasing differentiation of special and technical 
education, made necessary by the continual division ot labour, 4 
most be baaed upon a general popular education and cannot be 
successful without it.) 

2. The consequence of the increase of popular education is a 
more equal distribution of the proceeds of labour contributing to 
the general prosperity, social peace, and the development of all the 
powers of tbe nation. 

3 . The economic and social development of a people, and their 
participation in tbe international exchange of commodities, is 
dependent upon the education of the masses. 

4. For these reasons the greatest care for the fostering of all 
educational institutions is one of the most important national 

^ duties of the present,” 

lip Lord, it is essential that the principle enunciated 
with such lucidity by Professor Tews in the foregoing pro- 
positions should be unreservedly accepted in this country 
as has been elsewhere, and that a scheme of mass educa- 
1 tion should now be taken in hand by the Government of 
LX&diifc so that in the course of the next twenty-five- or 
gtiirty years a very appreciable advance in this direction 

bt he secured. It is obvious that an ignorant and 
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illiterate nation can never make any solid progress and 
must fall back in the race of life. Wfeat we therefore 
want — and wa( \t most urgently — is first of all a widespread 
diffusion of elementary education — an effective and com- 
prehensive system of primary schools for the masses — and 
the longer this work is delayed, the more insuperable will 
be our /difficulties in gaining for ourselves a recognised 
position among the nations of the world. My Lord, the 
history of educational effort in this country during the 
last 20 years is sad and disheartening in the extreme. 
Lord Ripon’s Government, which increased the State con- 
tribution to education by about 25 per cent., i.e., from 98 
lakhs to 124 lakhs between 1880 and 1385, strongly re- 
commended, in passing orders upon the Report of the 
Education Commission of 1882, that Local Governments 
and Administrations should make a substantial increase in 
their grants to Education and promised special assitance to 
them from the revenues of the Government of India. But, 
before the liberal policy thus recommended could be car- 
ried out a situation was developed on the frontiers of 
India which led to increased military activity and the ab- 
sorption of all available resources for Army purposes, with 
the result that practically no additional funds were found 
for the work of Education. And in 1888 the Government 
of India actually issued a Resolution stating that, as the 
•duty of Government in regard to Education wqs that 
of merely pioneering the way, and as that duty had on 
the whole been done, the contributions of the State to 
Education should thereafter have a tendency to de- 
crease. Thus, while in the West the Governments of 
different countries were adopting one after another a 
system of compulsory and even free primary education 
for their subjects, in India alone the Government wi 
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anxious to see its paltry contribution to the education 
of the people #sfceadily reduced ! In the quinquennium 
from 1885-86 to 1889-90 the State graft to Education 
rose from 124*3 lakhs to 131 6 lakhs only, i.e,, by less 
than 6 per cent., and this in spite of the fact that the 
amount for the latter year included State expenditure 
on Education in Upper Burma which the forme# year did 
not. Since 1889-90 the advance under the head of Edu- 
cational expenditure from State funds has been slightly 
better, but part of this increase since 1893 has been due 
to the grant of exchange compensation allowance to Euro- 
pean officers serving in the Edgpational Department 
throughout India. It is only since last year that the 
Government of India has adopted the policy of making 
special grants to Education, and I earnestly hope that, as 
year follows year, not only will these grants be increased, 
but they will be made a part of the permanent expendi- 
ture of the State on Education. In this connection I 
would earnestly press upon the attention of Government 
the necessity of making Education an Imperial charge, so 
that the same attention which is at present bestowed by 
the Supreme Government on matters connected with the 
Army Services and Railway expansion might also be best- 
owed on the education of our people. # Under present 
arrangements, Education is a Provincial charge and 
the Provincial Governments and Administrations 
have made over Primary Education to local bodies 
whose resources nre fixed and 'limited. No serious 
Expansion of educational efforts is under such arrange- 
ments possible. In the Bombay Presidency, for 
instance, District Local Boards, which have charge of 
Primary Education in rural areas, derive their revenue 
pm the one-anna cess which they have to devote in 
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certain fixed proportions to Primary Education, Sanitation 
and Roads. Now, our revenue -settlement are fixed for 
80 years ; whicft means that the proceeds of the one-anna 
cess in any given area are also fixed for 30 years ; and as 
Government, as a rule, contributes only ^rd of the total 
expenditure of these Boards on Education, [it is clear that 
the resources that are available at present for the spread 
of Primary Education in rural areas are absolutely inelastic 
for long periods. There are altogether about 5£ lakhs of 
villages in British India, out of which, jfc has been calcu- 
lated, four-fifths are at present without a school ; the 
residents of these vil^ges pay the local cesses just like 
other villagers, and yet the necessary educational facilities 
for the education of their children are denied them ! 

The position as regards the spread of primary edu- 
cation and the total expenditure incurred in connection 
with it in different countries is shown in the following 
table. The figures are taken from the Reports of the 
United States Commissioner of Education, and are for 
1897 or 1898 or 1899 or 1900 as they have been 
available : — 


[Note.— This Speech does not end here.] 
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The figures of expenditure on Higher f Education in 
various countri^v are also most interesting and instruc- 
tive : — 

Name of oountry. Totaf amount spent. ca ptojfof population. 


Austria 

*56 millions sterling. ... 

6 d. 

Belgium 

•16 

It 

it 

6 d. 

Denmark 

•06 

ft 

ii • • 

8d . 

France 

•92 

ft 

ii • • 

6d. 

Germany 

1*6 

u 

ii ••• 

Id. 

Great Britain ft Ireland. 

17 



11 d. 

Greece 

•02 

f f 


2d. 

Italy 

•46 

ft 

ii ... ' v 

3 \d. 

Norway 

•04 

If 

n 

4 a. 

Russia 

•95 



2d. 

Spain 

•1C 

%% 


Hd. 

Sweden 

•14 



6 bd. 

Switzerland ... 

•14 



11 d. 

United States 

3*5 



11 d. 

Canada 

•21 



IQd. 

Australasia 

•13 


ii 

8d. 

India 

28 


ii 

id. 


Except in England, the greater part of the cost of 
higher education, about three-fourths and in some 
cases even more, is met everywhere out of the funds 
of the State. 

My Lord, even allowing for the difference in the 
purchasing power of money in this country and else- 
where, these figures tell a most melancholy tale and 
show how hopelessly, behind every other civilised nation 
on the face of the earth we are in the matter of public 
eduction. It is sad to think that, after a hundred 
years of British rule, things with us should be no 
better than this, and, unless the work is taken up 
with greater confidence and greater enthusiasm, there is 
small hope of any real improvement in the situation' 
taking place. In other countries, national education 
is he|d to be one of the most solemn duties of the 
State, and no effort or money is spared to secure foj 
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the rising generations the best equipment possible for 
the business ofjife. Here it has so far been a more or 
less neglected branch of State duty, ^legated to a 
subordinate position in the general scheme of State 
action. Now that an era of substantial surpluses has 
set in, Government will not find themselves debarred 
from taking up the work in right earnest by ^financial 
difficulties. In this connection, I respectfully desire to 
make one suggestion — viz., that henceforth, whenever 
there is a surplus, it should be appropriated to the 
work of promoting the educational and industrial 
interests of the country. At present these surpluses 
go to reduce the amount of oirc debt, but, as the 
Hon’ble Sir Edward Law has pointed out in the 
Financial Statement, our burden of debt is by no 
means heavy, and there are valuable assets on the other 
side to cover the whole of it. Surpluses, after all, 
mean so much more taken from the people than is 
necessary for the purposes of the administration, and I 
think it is most unfair that these surplus revenues 
should be devoted to the reduction of a debt which is 
not at all excessive, when questions concerning the 
deepest welfare of the community and requiring to be 
taken in hand without any delay are put aside on the 
ground of want of funds. We have seen that the 
surpluses during the last five years have amounted to 
over 22 crores of rupees. If this vi.st sum had been 
set apart for the promotion of our educational and 
industrial interests instead of being needlessly devoted 
a reduction of debt, what splendid results the Govern- 
- would have been able to shew in the course of a few 
! My Lord, the question of expenditure lies really 
tthe ropt of the whole educational problem. The coun- 
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try has recently been agitated over the recommendations 
of the Universities Commission appointed by Your Excel- 
lency’s Goverx^ nt last year. I do not desire to say any- 
thing on the present occasion on the subject of University 
reform, but it strikes me that, if Government made its 
•own institutions really model ones by bringing up their 
equipment to the highest standard and manning them 
only with the best men that can be procured both herO 
and in England, the private colleges would necessarily find 
themselves driven to raise their own standard of equip- 
ment and efficiency. And if a number^ of post graduate 
research scholarships were established by Government to 
encourage lifelong demotion to higher studies, the whole 
level of higher education in the country will be raised in 
a manner satisfactory to all. I think it is absolutely 
necessary that men whom the Government appoints to 
ehairs in its own colleges should set to their students 
the example of single-minded devotion to learning, and 
should, moreover, by their tact and sympathy and inborn 
•capacity to influence young men for good, leave on their 
minds an impression which will endure through life. Only 
such Englishmen as fulfil these conditions should he 
brought out, and I would even pay them higher salaries 
than at present if the latter are found to be insufficient to 
Attract the very best men. They should further be not 
young men who have just taken their degree, but men of 
some years’ educational standing, who have done good 
work in their subjects. My Lord, it is difficult to describe 
in adequate terms the mischief that is done to the best 
interests of the country and of British rule by the 
appointment of third or fourth rate Englishmen to ehairs 'in 
Oovermnent colleges. These men are unable to command 
*hat respect from their students which they think to be dtj 
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to their position, and then they make up for it by clothing 
themselves wi|Jb race pride, which naturally irritates 
the young men under them* The resul%often is that 
young students leave college with a feeling of bitterness 
against Englishmen, and this feeling they carry with them 
into later life. On the other hand, the influence which a 
first class Englishman who knows how to comlgue sym- 
pathy with authority exercises upon his pupils, shapes their 
thoughts and feelings and aspirations throughout life, and 
they continue to look up to him for light and guidance even 
when their immlftate connection with him has come to an 
end. My Lord, the question of tedinical instruction has 
often been discussed during the past few years in this 
country, and some time ago Your Excellency was pleased 
to ask if those who so often spoke about it had any definite 
proposals of their own to make. I do not, however, see how 
such a responsibility can be sought to be imposed upon our 
shoulders. Government have command of vast resources, 
aud they can procure without difficulty the required expert 
advice on the subject. If a small Commission of compe- 
tent Englishmen and Indians, who feel a genuine enthusi- 
asm for technical education, were deputed to those countries 
where so much is being actually done by their Governments 
for the technical instruction of their peqple to study the 
question on the spot, in a year or two a workable scheme 
would ^ forthcoming, and with the large surpluses which 
the Hon’ble Finance Member is now able to anounce year 
after year, a beginning could almost at once be made, and 
actual experience would suggest the rest. 

My Lord, there is one more question on which I beg 
leave to offer a few observations. The question of the 
^ wider employment of Indians in the higher branches of 
Fubho Service of their own country is one which is 
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intimately bound up, not only with the cause of economic 
administration, but also with the political elevation of the 
people of Ind$ : There is no other country in the world 
where young men of ability and education find themselves 
so completely shut out from all hope of ever participating 
in the higher responsibilities of office. Everywhere else, 
the Armp and the Navy offer careers to aspiring youths 
which draw forth from them the best efforts of which they 
are capable. These services, for us in this country, 
practically do not exist. The great Civil Service, which is 
entrusted with the task of general administration, is also 
very nearly a monopoly of Englishmen. But it is not of 
these that I propose to speak to-day. I recognise that, in 
the present position of India, our admission into these 
fields of high employment is bound to be very slow, and I 
can even understand the view that, for the purpose of 
maintaining British supremacy intact, there must be for 
many years to come a large preponderance of Englishmen 
in the ranks of these services. But, my Lord, our exclusion 
from high office does not end here. In all the Special 
Departments or Minor Services, as they are called, our 
position is even worse. In the Judicial and Executive 
branches of the Public Service, the subordinate ranks 
at any rate are manned by us. But in such depart- 
ments as Forests, and Customs and Salt and Opium, 
our exclusion from even lower ranks is prgptically 
complete. Thus, in the Survey Department of the 
Government of India, there are altogether 132 officers, 
with salaries ranging from 300 to 2,200 rupees a month, 
and of these only two are Indians and they are in the last 
grade of Rs. 300. There are, moreover, 45 officers in this 
Department whose salaries range between Rs. 160 to 300, 
and even among these, only ten are Indians, Again, tak| 
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the Government . Telegraph Department. There are 52 
appointments it, the salaries of which are Rs. 500 a 
month and more, and of these only one iAtn Indian. In 
the Indo-British Telegraph Branch, there are 13 officers 
with salaries above five hui.dered rupees a month, and 
among these there is not a single Indian. In. the Mint 
Department, there are six officers with salaries fibove five 
hundred, and there too, there is not a single Indian. $0 
too in the Post Office. Last year there was only one 
Indian in that Department among the ten men who drew 
salaries above ff% hundred. But he was a member of the 
Civil Service, and it was in this capacity that he was > 
there. Jn the Geological Surve^ 2 out of 14 officers, 
drawing salaries above Rs. 500, are Indians ; in the 
Botanical Survey, none. In the Foreign Department, out 
of 122 such officers, only 3 are Indians ; under Miscellane- 
ous there are 22 such officers, but not a single Indian is 
among them. It is only in the Financial Department that 
there is any appreciable proportion of Indians, namely, 14 
out of 59, among those whose salaries are above five 
hundred a month Turning to the Departments under 
Provincial Governments, and taking the Presidency of 
Bombay, we find that in the Forest Department there are 
2Uofficers whose salaries and allowances come to Rs. 500 
and above a month ; of these only one an Indian. In 
the Salt Department, there are 13 places with salaries 
above ?mr hundred a month, and not a single one among 
these is held by an Indian. In the Customs Department 
of Bombay, there are 13 officers who draw Rs. 300 a 
month and above, and of those only three are Indians. 
The Medical Department is, of course, practically a mono- 
ly of Englishmen. In the Police Department, there' are 
-9 officers, classed as Superintendents and Assistant 
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Superintendents with salaries from Rs. 200 * upwards, and 
there is not a single Indian among them, o Only among 
11 Probationary Assistant Superintendents there are 4 
Indians. In the Educational Department, there are 25 
officers drawing salaries of Rs. 500 and above, and of 
these only 5 are Indians. In the Public Works Depart- 
ment the proportion of Indians is larger, there being 26 
Indians classed as Executive Engineers and Assistant 
Engineers out of 81 Superior Officers of the Department. 
Turning next to Bengal, we find that in the Forest De- 
partment there are 26 officers whose salaries range 
between Rs* 200 and. Rs. 1,200 a month, and among 
these only 2 are Indians and they are in the lowest 
grades. In the Salt Department there are 4 officers 
with salaries ranging from Rs. 300 to Rs. 1,000. 
There is no Indian among them. In the Customs Depart- 
ment there aie 41 appointments, with salaries ranging 
from Rs. 26 Oto Rs. 2,250 ; not a single one among them 
is held by an Indian. In the Opium Department there 
are 87 officers with salaries coming down from Rs. 3,000 
to bo low a point as Rs. 1 40 a month ; only 1 2 out of these 
are Indians. Two officers belong to the Stamps and Sta- 
tionary Department and draw Rs. 1,120 and Rs. 500 a 
month ; but neither of them is an Indian. In the Jail 
Department there are 1 Inspector-General, 12 Superinten- 
dents and 4 Deputy Superintendents. There is only one 
Indian among them, and he is in the ran$c of Deputy 
Superintendent. In the Educational Department there 
are 59 officers drawing Re. 500 and above, and out of 
these only 10 are Indians. Lastly, in the Public Works 
Department, 84 officers draw a salary of Rs. 500 a month 
and above, of whom only 15 are Indians. The other pi 
vinces tell the same mournful tale, and I do not wish t q 
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trouble the C<nu£icil with any more details in this matter. 

Now, my L9rd, I would respectfully asl^f such virtual 
exclusion of the childern of the soil from uhese Special 
Departments can be justified on any grounds. Reasons of 
political expediency may be urged for our exclusion from 
the Army. It might also be urged with some show of 
reason that the Civil Service of India must continue to be 
recruited, as at present, by means of a competitive exami- 
nation held in London, because that Service represents the 
traditions of British rule to the mass of the people, and 
its members must, therefore, be imbued with the English 
spirit and be familiar with English n^ies of thought and 
that in theory at any rate Indians are free to compete for 
entrance into the service on the same terms as English’ 
men. But why this shutting out of our people from the 
Special Departments also ? There is no question 6f politi- 
cal expediency involved here. If Indians are found to sit 
on High Court Benches with dignity to themselves and 
honour to their country, it cannot be contended that they 
would be found wanting, if they were entrusted with res- 
ponsible duties in the Opium or Salt or Customs Depait- 
ment. If it be argued that for the techineal instruction 
that is necessary in the Telegraph and some other Depart- 
ments there are no adequate facilities in the country, the 
answer to that is that Government should provide those 
Hities^jbo the people of this country. But the virtual 
tnopoly of these ^Departments is so jealously guarded 
it where competitive examinations for entrance into 
*m exist, those examinations have been surrounded with 
in gent; restrictions such as are unknown in the case of 
i great Civil Service. Thus while an Indian, by passing 
3&diaxi Civil Service Examination, might one day be 
Head of a Dfetricfc or of a Division as some Indians 
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actually are at present, no Indian is allowed to compete 
for entrance ir^fjo the Police Department atfrthe competitive 
examination t£at is held in London, because, if he passed* 
he might one day be the head of the Police in a district. 
Again, only two years ago the rules for admission into the 
Engineering and Telegraph Departments from Cooper's 
Hill wei^ altered with the express purpose of preventing 
more than two Indians in any particular year from enter- 
ing those services. This alteration of the rules was a 
grievous wrong done to the people of India, and it has 
produced a feeling of bitter reseutment throughout the 
country. In the Educational and Public Works Depart- 
ments, our numbers are slightly more satisfactory than in 
the other departments, but even here the constitution of a 
Provincial Service, with a lower status and a lower scale of 
pay, has caused much dissatisfaction and discontent. My 
Lord, if all posts were equally open to Indian^ and 
Europeans, something may be said in favour of paying the 
Indian a smaller salary, if Government in the interests of, 
economic administration preferred the *Jndian to the 
Englishman, when both wore equally eligible ; but to 
restrict the employment of Indians and at the same time 
to pay such of them as are employed a lower salary is to 
inflict upon them a double disadvantage, the reason for 
which it is not easy to understand. My Lord, the Univer- 
sities turn out every year a large number of yojjng men 
who have received a fairly high education. It is a natural 
aspiration on the part of many of them to seek responsible 
employment in the service of their own country. If they 
find a bar in front of them, whichever way they turn, how 
can they be blamed if they occasionally show signs of dis- 
content ? They belong to what may be called the articui 
ate classes of this country, and what they say sinks slowj 
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but steadily into the minds of the mass of the people. 
We have been promised equality of treatment, both In the 
Act of 1883 and the Proclamation of 1858.^ I for one am 
prepared to allow that such equality of treatment is under 
existing circumstances possible only within certain limita- 
tion ; only I am anxious that there should be a constant 
movement in the right direction, and that, t&s year 
succeeds year, the sphere of employment should widen for 
my countrymen more and more. I ask this in the name 
of good policy as well as of justice, and I earnestly trust 
that the spirit of my remarks will not be misconceived. 

My Lord, I must apologize to tlm Council for having 
spoken at such unconscionable length and strayed over a 
somewhat wide variety of topics. But this is the only day 
in the year when the non- official Members of the Council 
find an opportunity to place before Government their views, 
such al they may be, in regard to the more important ques- 
tions connected with the administration of India. No one 
denies that the difficulties of the position are great, and no 
one expects radical or far-reaching changes all in a day. 
What one regrets most, however, in the present system of 
administration is that it favours so largely a policy of mere 
drift. The actual work of administration is principally in the 
hands of members of the Civil Service, who, taken as a 
body, are able and conscientious men ; but' none of them 
individu^ly can command that prestige, which is so 
essential ror inaugurating any large scheme of policy in- 
r oJving a departuro from the established order of things, 
'he administrators, on the other hand, who come out direr^ 
“roth England, command, no doubt, the necessary prestige, 
a*t their term of office . being limited tp five years, they 
*e not the opportunity, even if they had the will, to deal 
effective and thorough-going manner with the deeper 
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problems of the Administration. The result is that there 
is an inveterate tendency to keep things merely going, as 
though everyone said to himself : * This will last >my time/ 
What the situation really demands is that a large end 
comprehensive scheme for the moral and material well- 
being of the people should be chalked out with’patient care 
and foresight, and then it should be firmly and steadily 
adhered to, and the progress made examined almost from 
year to year. My Lord, speaking the other day at the 
Imperial Assemblage at Delhi, Your Lordship was pleased 
to observe : — c 

If we turn our gaze for a moment to the future, a great de- 
velopment appears wi£ little doubt to lie before this country. 
There is no Indian problem, be it of population or education or 
labour or subsistence, which it is not in the power of statesman- 
ship to solve. The solution of many is even now proceeding 
before our eyes. 

The India of the future will, under Providence, not be an India 
of diminishing plenty, of empty prospect, or of justifiable Jhacon- 
tent; but one of expanding industry, of awakened faculties, of 
increasing prosperity, and of more widely distributed comfort and 
wealth. I have faith in the conscience and purpose of my own* 
oountry, and I believe in the almost illimitable capacities of this- 
But under no other conditions can this future be realised than the- 
unchallenged supremacy of the Paramount Power, and nnder na 
other controlling authority is this capable of being maintained 
than that of the British Crown, 

My Lord, the people of India have all along accepted ’ 
with willing allegiance the condition so justly insisted upon 
by Your Lordship, namely, the unchallenged supremacy of 
the Paramount Powej^ and the faith expressed^ in the 
purpose and conscience of England Is our main ground of 
hope for the future. Both sides stand to lose^a great deal 
if their harmonious co-operation is ever disturbed, and 
working in a spirit of mutual understanding and apprecia- 
tion, they may realise for this country an honoured | 
position among the nations of the earth and; for England 
the ' crlorv of bavin? helned India to such a nositioE 
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[At a meeting of the Imperial Legislate Council held on 
Wednesday the SOth March 1904, His Excellency Lord 
Curzon presiding , the Hon, Mr. G. K. Gokhale spoke as 
follows on the Financial Statement for 1904-05, presented 
by the Hon. Sir Edward Law : — ] 

Your Excellency, I join heartily in the congratulations 
which have been offered to my Hon’ble friend the Finance 
Member on the very interesting Financial Statement which 
he has present to the Council this year, I think the 
Hon’ble Member has been the luckiest Minister that has 
ever held charge of the Financial^rtfolio in this country. 
Large surpluses have been the order of the day during hie 
time. They, indeed, began before he took charge of his 
office. For the year that is about to close is the sixth year 
in succession when a large surplus has been realised. In 
tbe* opening paragraphs of the new Financial Statement, 
the surplus for the closing year is shown at £ 2, 7 11,200, 
i.e, 9 a little over four crores of ^ rupees. But, as Mr. Baker 
points out in his note, the true surplus is about <5 72 crores 
* and of this sum special grants, aggregating 2'65 crores, 
"have b8en made to Provincial Governments. We thus 
have the extraordinary phenomenon of a year in which taxes 
bringing in a revenue of close upon tta> crores of rupees 
were remitted, showing, in spite of the remission, a surplus 
of alwit 6| crores. Never before, my Lord, were such 
huge surpluses realized in the history of Indian finance, and 
m the fact tbfct they have shown themselves year after year 
for six years in succession proves conclusively that the level 

I fyf taxation has been fixed much higher than the needs of 
public expenditure require or the circumstances of the 
country justify. The surpluses of the last six years have 
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aggregated nearly 29 crores of rupees. If we take the 
twenty years immediately preceding this^ period of six 
years, we find&iat the total of surpluses in those years 
was only 17| crores and the total of deficits 19| crores — 
or a net deficit of two crores. A total surplus of 29 crores 
in six years as against a net deficit of two crores in twenty 
years — th|s illustrates with sufficient clearness the startling 
change that has taken place in the position of the country’s 
finances. What has brought about this change ? There 
have been no sudden accessions to the wealth of the people, 
nor has a policy of severe retrenchment been adopted, 
resulting in a reduction of public burdens. On the other 
hand, the earlier years\f the periods were marked by two 
of the severest famines that India has ever known, causing 
enormous losses to the people in crops and cattle, and 
necessitating a large outlay on the part of the Govern- 
ment for famine relief ; and during the later years 
there has been a notable increase in public expenditure. 
How then have these large and recurring surpluses been 
caused? The explanation, my Lord, is not far to seek. 
For twelve years, from 1885 onwards, the country passed, 
financially speaking, through a period of exceptional 
storm a ud stress, the falling rupee and the failing 
opium causing the Finance Minister the utmost anxiety 
and giving him practically no rest. And the level of 
taxation had to ba^continuously raised so ns to m^ntain, 
even in the most adverse circumstances, a iDuagetarji, 
equilibrium between the revenue and the expenditure o$[ 
the country. The lowest point reached by the rupee was 
13& The lowest level reached by opium-revenue was 
about five crores of rupees. .Since then the rupee has 
risen |to 16^. and has firmly established itself there, owing 
to the currency legislation of Government, and a rise of A 
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3d. means a saving* of about five crores in the remittances 
necessary to cover the home charges. There has ako been 
a remarkable recovery in the qggum-revenu^the figure for 
the closing year being actually over 8£ crores. The rise in 
the rupee and the recovery in the opium- revenue have thus 
brought about an improvement of about eight crores a year 
in the financial position of the Government of Indm. From 
this we must deduct about two crores, being the amount 
remitted Inst year, under the salt-tax and the income-tax ; 
and if we assume that the normal increases in the ordinary 
sources of revenue go to cover the normal increases in 
expenditure, we get, on the presen^jbasis of taxation, an 
annual surplus of about six crore^)f rupees. It may, 
however, be urged that the improvement in the opium- 
revenue may not last and that it is not prudent to lower the 
level of taxation on the strength of the present improve- 
ment. Even allowing this to be so, we still have a large 
permanent excess of revenue over expenditure, and this 
excess fully justifies a prayer on the part of the people for 
further remission of taxation. The relief granted last year 
evoked a general feeling of gratitude throughout the coun- 
try and nobody has forgotten it. Looking, however, to 
the prosperous condition of the national exchequer, we feel 
we are entitled to ask for a larger measure of relief. My 
Iprd, in the twelve year® of storm a»d stress to which I 
have ref^red, it was perhaps necessary for the* Finance 
Minister to act on the safe, if somewhat overcautious^ plan 
of under-estimating the It even ne and. over-estimating the 
expenditure. But though the difficulties of that position 
have passed away, the tradition, once established, still 
hoick the field. And our budget estimates continue year 
after year to be so framed as to show the smallest possible 
►lu8, when everyone, including, I believe, the Finance 
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Member himself, fully expects that a large surplus will be 
realised at the end of the year. My Load, an equilibrium 
between the inary revenue and the ordinary expenditure 
is of course a necessity in a solvent nation’s finance. Under 
favourable conditions, even extraordinary charges might be 
met out of revenue. And further, to assure the position^ a 
moderate surplus may be provided for. But anything be- 
yond this is opposed to all the received canons of good fin* 
ance. Nothing, to my mind, can be more indefensible than 
to raise from the people, year after year — as has been done 
for the last six years — a larger revenue than is fairly need- 
ed for the requirenmnts' of the country. As Major Baring 
(now Lord Cromer) put it in his Financial Statement for 
1882-83 

U is, of course, desirable to estimate for a moderate surplus* 
But to keep on taxes in order to secure too large a surplus is 
unjustifiable. 

The Hon’ble Member himself expressed a similar 
view in his Financial statement of last year. In announc- 
ing last year’s remission of taxation, he said : — 

In view of the present satisfactory situation, it is the opinion 
of the Government of India that it is neither desirable nor good 
financial policy to continue’' levying taxation at present iatei, 
yielding such large recurring surpluses as have been realised dur- 
ing the last four years. It is true that our expenditure is necessa- 
rily increasing with the increasing development of the country, 
and some of our present sources of revenue do not show much sign 
of elasticity. But for tho present our receipts are in excess of 
our needs, and even should it be neoessary some years hence to 
seek the means of increasing revenue we hold that we are not 
justified in continuing taxation at its present levojpduring an 
interval which wo trust may be prolonged. 

My Lord, in a country admittedly so poor as 
India, where, again, the people are just emerging 
from a series of calamitous years, it is essential that the 
weight of public burdens should be kept as light as possi- 
ble. The existence of a large surplus is a direct invitation 
to the Government to increase expenditure, and further it 
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constitutes a temptation to the authorities in England to 
try and shift 0 portion of their own burdmis to the shoul- 
ders of the Indian Government. I cannm help wishing, 
therefore, that my Hon’ble friend had seen his way, in 
view of his large surplus, to recommending further relief 
*to the taxpayers of this country. As the recurring sur- 
pluses have been made possible by the currency legislation 
of the GoVemment, it is but fair that the class whose inter- 
ests have been most adversely affected by that legislation — 
the bulk of our ^agricultural population — should receive 
the major portion of whatever relief is granted. My Lord, 
the fall in general pi ices as a resulWf the artificial appre- 
ciation of the rupee has, I think, already begun, however 
its operation may be hidden from view by other causes. 
The Hon'ble Member himself seems to recognise this, in- 
asmuch as he warns us to be prepared for a decline of 
prices during the next few years. When the full effects of 
the currency legislation unfold themselves and the final ad- 
justment of prices to the standard of tbe new rupee 
takes place, it will be found that a grievous addi- 
tion has been made to the burdens of the agncultuial 
producer and that virtually his assessment has been en- 
hanced by nearly fifty per cent. The delay that has occur- 
red, owing to various circumstances, in ^uch adjustment 
„ taking phyce, has enabled some people — including even 
peKrson^n high authority — to make very astonishing claims 
for the new rupee. Thus ve find that the late Secretary 
of State for India, at tbe time of presenting the last 
Indian Budget to Parliament, expressed bim.^elf as 
follows ; — 

• While the exchange value of the rupee has externally risen, 
hud has without difficulty been maintained practically at the rate 
Of 1*. 44., prices have not been adversely affected In fact, the 
prices of commodities of general consumption have risen rather 
shah fallen* By reducing the number of rupees to be remitted to 
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this country to meet gold obligations, surplus after surplus has 
been secured during the past four years. And the present 
remission of tax^son is mainly due to the success of our present 
currency policy. ** 

L do not wish to trouble the Council with any 
lengthy discussion on this point, but all I would like # 
to ask is, if the Secretary of State for India really 
imagines ^that such an impossible feat as that of rais- 
ing the exchange value of the rupee without involving 
an indirect increase in the taxation of the country can be 
performed, what is there to prevent th^ Government of 
India from raising the rupee still higher — say, to Is. 6c/. 
or 1 5 . 9c/. or even 2s. ^/Ihe surpluses then would be even 
larger than now and as, according to Lord Geoi ge Hamil- 
ton’s argument, no harm is done to anybody in India by 
such artificial appreciation, there is no reason whatever 
why such a wonderfully easy and simple method of increas- 
ing the resources at the disposal of the Government should 
not be adopted. I think, however, that the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Treasury showed a better appreciation of 
the rupee than the late Secretary of State for India, when, 
in a letter, dated 24th November 1879, they wrote : — 

It appears too that the Government of India, in making the 
present proposal, lay themselves open to the same criticisms as 
are made upon Governments which have depreciated their curren- 
cies' In general, the object of such Governments has been to 
diminish the amount they have to pay to their creditors In the 
present case, the ohjecb of the Indian Government appears (o be 
to increase the amount they have to receive from their t4&pa)ers. 
If the present level of exchange he due to the depreciation of 
silver, tbe Government scheme, if it succeeds, mav relieve the 
Indian Government and others, who desire to > emit money to 
England, but this relief will be given at the expense of the Indian 
taxpayer or with the effect of inc*i easing every debt or fixed 
payment in India, including debts due by raiyats to moneys 
lenders. 

I submit, my Lord, that there should really 
be no difference of opinion on this point and that 
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the authors of the currency policy should freely admit 
that, whatever its counter balancing advantages may 
be, that policy involves a most heavy imlirect addition 
to the burdens, especially of the agiicultural popul- 
ation, when its full effects manifest themselves. Of 
course we all recognise that a reversal of the currency 
policy, adopted more than ten years ago, is not ntw within 
the pale of practical politics. But that only imposes upon 
the Government the responsibility to take every opportu- 
nity that offers itself to grant such lelief, as may be 
reasonably possfBle, to those to whom the State undoubted- 
ly owes some reparation. 

My Lord, I think that three Articular forms of relief 
may be specially suggested for the consideration of Gov- 
ernment on the present occasion. The fir^i^the abolition 
of the excise duty on cotton goods ; the second is a further 
reduction of eight annas in the salt-tax ; and the third is a 
lowering of the land-revenue demand — especially in the 
North-West Provinces, Bombay and Madras. Of these 
the subject of excise duty has been more than once 
discussed in this Council, and I do not wish to refer to it 
at any length to-day. I think there is now no doubt that 
this duty is really paid by the consumers, which means by 
the bulk of our poorer classes ; and thus, while it hampers 
the mill industry to a considerable extent, it also consti- 
tutes ^serious and perfectly unnecessary addition to the 
burdens of our poorer classes. The Hon’ble Member says 
that : 

It is impossible to believe that the average enhanced cost to 
the individual consumer of cotton cloth on account of tho excise 
exceeds 3J annas per annum. 

But I submit that even 3£ annas a year is a 
serious matter to those whose annual income — 
taking official calculators alone — does not exceed 
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Rs. 72, as calculated by Sir David Barbour and 
Lord Cromer, or Rs. 30, as calculated &y Your Ex- 
cellency three years ago, and whose normal state is one of 
abject poverty and, in the case of a considerable propor- 
tion, even of chronic destitution. I think, my Lord, that 
the arguments in favour of the abolition of this duty are 
unanswerftble and that the moral effect of its maintenance 
is even more disastrous than the financial or economio one. 
The Ilon’ble Member has, however, urged a strange plea 
in his Financial Statement to justify the^continued levy 
of so objectionable a duty, and I confess it has surprised 
me not a little. Tlie^on'ble Member says : — 

Moreover, it must be remembered that a certain amount of 
revenue is a necessity to provide for the administration of the 
country and .the potto n excise dues now return upwards of 20J 
lakhs, havinaifccjpjised from Rs. 11,62,947 in 1900-01. It is very 
easv to objeol to any and every class of taxation, but those who 
make objections should, I think, offer suggestions as to how 
revenue could be maintained if their objections were to be 
admitted. 

My Lord, if my Hon’ble friend really believes 
that the excise duty is maintained because it brings 
in a revenue which the Government cannot afford to 
give up, he is probably the only man in India or in Eng* 
land who thinks so. Moreover, can the Hon’ble Member 
be serious when he advances such an argument with a 
surplus of nearly 6^ crores in hand, reduced to four 
crores by special grants made to Provincial Governments ? 
Why, my Lord, instead of the Government being unable 
to sacrifice 20 lakhs a year, there seems to be such a 
plethora of money in the country's exchequer that the 
Goverpment do not know what to do with it ! I could 
have understood Sir Auckland Colvin or Sir David Barbour 
or Sir James Westland using the language that my 
jjon’ble friend has used. But he, the fortunate realiser of 
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surplus after surplus— such as were never before dreamt 
Of in the history*of Indian finance — surely^he must not 
speak as though he knew not which way to turn to make 
the two ends meet ! 

My second suggestion for granting further relief to 
the poorer classes of the country is that another eight 
annas should be taken off the salt duty. This duty was 
reduced by eight annas last year, and the measure of 
relief was received with deep gratitude throughout the 
country. The redjjgtion rpight, however, be canied still 
further without any inconvenience. The salt-duty question 
in India is essentially a poor man’s q^ption : for it is the 
poorer many — and not the richer few— who eat more salt 
when it is cheap and less when it is dear. TRl fondest 
and best policy in the matter — evCfc would, 

therefore, seem to be to raise an expanding i|fenue on an 
expanding consumption under a diminishing scale of duties. 
Again, every reduction effected in this duty gives the 
Government a valuable financial reserve, which may be used 
without difficulty in times of sudden emergency. A 
further reduction of the salt duty is, therefore, frdm eveuy 
point of view a most desirable form of relief. In this 
connection, there is one matter which I would respectfully 
urge upon the attention of Government* The* manufacture 
of salt in India is strictly under Government control, and 
practically Government monopoly. And the monopoly is 
enforced under restrictions and in a manner which have 
the effect of transferring about a third of the industry to 
the foreign manufacturer. Numerous small saIt-work6 
which formerly existed on the coast have been suppressed 
and the manufacture has been concentrated at a few places 
with a view to bringing it under effective control. The 
result is restricted production. We have an extensive 
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sea -board and salt-mines too, and can manufacture 
every pound salt we need. And yet, itader the existing 
fiscal system, about a third of our supply comes from 
foreign countries. The following figures, taken from 
the Material and Moral Progress Report fur 11)01-02, are 
instructive : — 


Imports of salt from 

1891-92. 

1901-02, 


C?0I18, 

Tons, 

The United KingdoriL| 

Germany V* 

Red Sea and J&rBian Gulf Porta 

Other 

222,300 

103,400 

1 45,700 

2,600 

1 250,200 

76,700 
147,700 
32,600 

i 



' Total ... 

» 1 

374,000 

516,200 


Tho imports have thus increased 38 per cent, in ten 
years ! I submit, that in respect of such a prime necessary 
of life as salt — especially when we have plenty of it within 
the four corners of this country — we ought not to be forced 
to depend on foreign supplies to a steadily-increasing 
ox tent ! 

The third measure of relief which I woi^l respect- 
fully urge upon the attention of Government is i\ lower- 
ing of the land-revenue demand, especially in the North- 
West Provinces, Bombay, and Madras. The most notice- 
able feature of this branch of revenue is its large and almost 
continuous increase. In 1890-91 it stood at 24*04 crores. 
Its rise since then may be seen from the following 
figures : — 
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1690-91 ... 24*04 crores. 

1893-94 ... .. 25*58 

1895-96 . ... ... 26 20 

1898-99 ... 2M6 

1901-02 ... ... 2™32 

1903-04 (Revised) ... 28 K) „ 

1904 05 (Oudfcet) 2<> 38 

An increase of over 22 per cent, in fourteen years ! 
On the other hand, the figures of cropped acreage are : — 

1890-91 ... 194*41 milling of acres. 

1893-94 ... ... 197*38 „ 

1*895-96 . . ... 188*92 

1898-99 .. 196*48 

1900-01 ... ... 198 31 

Or an increase of just 2 per cent, in eleven years l 
Coining to the three Provinces tipt I have specially 
mentioned, we have the following inrarosting figures : — 
North - Western Provmpv 

Year. Ordinary land-revenue, 

1886 87 .. 680*7 lakha. 

1902-03 .. 636 

Or an increase of nearly 10 per cent, 
practically stationary cropped acreage. 

Madras. 



Year. Land-revenue. Cropped area. 

13 c 6-87 . 460*5 lakhs. 23*01 million acres. 

1902-03 . 582*5 „ 24*50 „ „ 

Or an increase of nearly 25 per cent, in revenue with 
an increase of only 6£ per cent, in the cropped acreage, 
Bombay. 

Year, % Land- re venue. Cropped ares, 

1886-87 ... 270 lakhs. 24*2 millions. 

1894-95 ... 289 „ 24*5 „ 

1900-01 ... 298 2 „ 21 

Or an increase of 13 per cent, in revenue with hardly 
any increase in the cropped area, which shows some fluc- 
tuations owing to the prevalence of famine during the 
closing years of the last century. 
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My Lord, agriculture is the only surviving economic 
stand- by of the masB of the people, and yet no industry in 
the country f in deeper distress. The soil, under a 
system of generally unman ured cultivation, is undergoing 
steady exhaustion. The yield of crop per acre is falling— 
being now little more than 9 or 10 bushels as against 20 
to 35 bushels in western countries with far less favourable 
agricultural conditions. Andtheraijat in most parts is 
a poor, struggling cultivator, with his resources all bnt 
exhausted, and himself more or less involved in debt, in 
these circumstances, the increases of la* il -revenue — espe- 
cially in the Provinces referred to above — are large, and 
weigh with undue 'ssure on the land. And I sub- 
mit that 9 tbe question of granting relief to the hard-pressed 
cultivated lowering of the assessment is one which, 
in the pr^lOM^^pet’OUs condition of the country's ex- 
chequer, desewfes favourable consideration at the hands of 
government. While on this subject 1 beg to acknowledge 
with pleasure and gratitude the liberal action of the 
Bombay Government in granting considerable reductions 
of assessment in the Guzerat districts. These reductions 
amount to 5*30 lakhs on an aggregate assessment of 85 
lakhs — or over 6 per cent. Strangely enough, however, 
the Government have declined to concede any such relief 
to the Dekkhan raiv&ts, and yet the case of the Dekkhan 
is the most urgent. The Dekkhan is an arid upland with 
a poor soil and a precarious rainfall, and yet#pays an 
aggregate assessment of 1 20 lakhs on a cropped acreage of 
11 millions of acres. The MacDonnell Commission have 
expressed the opinion that it is not only a full assessment, 
but weighs harder on the Dekkhan peasantry than else- 
'where on account of Bcanty crop-yield, and is one of 19 m 
causes of agricultural indebtedness. Besides, during tin 
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calamitous decade ending with 1901, this tract suffered a% 
no other did throughout the country, 'Hie population 
declined from 02*1 lakhs to 59 4 lakhs; fch® cropped area 
fell off, and the crop-losses amounted to over 50 crores of 
rupees. The cattle loss was over 42 per cent, and there 
was an alarming increase of agricultural debts. Altogether 
there was in these districts a degree of agricultural fleterior* 
ation and economic exhaustion such ns had not been wit- 
nessed in any part of the country during the last century. 
And yet so far the only reductions which the Bombay 
Government have announced amount to a trifle over 
Be. 3,000! 

' My Lord, in explaining an increase of half a million 
sterling under excise-revenue in the revised estimates for 
the closing year, the Hon’ble Member j&^^lncrease of 
revenue is undoubtedly in great measure Ime to improved 
administration and greater attention to improvement in 
the condition of the people/ which is the Hon'ble Member’s 
paraphrase of the expression ‘ increased consumption 9 And 
he proceeds to observe • — 

Satisfactory as this is from one point of view— a growth of 
revenue, we could not regard with satisfaction any increase which 
might possibly be attributed to inoroasod consumption of aloohol 
In excess of the legitimate requirements of those crosses among the 
population to whom, from long habit and custom, alcohol in 
moderation i« * virtual necessity. There is no desire on the part 
oft the Government of India to increase revenue by encouraging 
indulgent^ in alcohol* It is a matter in which we feel our full 
responsibility, which undoubtedly requires constant, careful 
Watching, end to which at the present moment we sre devoting 
apodal attention in the interests of temperance and morality. 

This declaration of the Hon’ble Member will be 
welcomed with sincere satisfaction throughout the 
country. The revenue under Excise shows An alarming 
growth daring the last twenty years, having risen 
from 3*63 crores in 1883*83 to 6 64 crores in 1^E)2T*03, 
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an increase of 82 per cent., or taking the year 1903-04 
to 7*4 crores, Lp. t an increase of over 100 per cent, in 
20 years. The increase in population during the period 
has been only 15 per cent Part of the increase in the- 
reveuue has no doubt been due to enhancements of 
excise- duties and to stricter preventive measures. But a 
large paft has been owing, as admitted by the Finance 
Member himself, to increased consumption. The import 
of liquors too has increased during the time by over 35 per 
cent., having risen from 4'12 million ^gallons to 5 57* 
millions. All things considered, there is the clearest evi- 
dence to show that tkp curse of di ink is on the increase, 
especially among the lower classes and the wild aboriginal 
tribes, spreading ruin and misery among them. As 
appears from the Material and Moral Progress Report for 
1901-02, in Bengal the consumption of country spirits in 
distillery areas shows an expansion of 55 per cent., 
having advanced from 3'9 ]tkh« of gallons to over 6*1 
lakhs during the decade 1891-92 to 1901-02. So, too, in 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, the reported 
consumption of country spirits was 24 per cent, higher. No- 
accurate statistics are forthcoming on this point, but the 
fact of an expanding consumption is undoubted, and it 
behoves the authorities anxiously to consider whether 
more effective measures could not be devised than at 
present with a view to checking the spread of^nsump-' 
tion of those intoxicants among the poorer classes. It is 
true that some reduction has been effected in the number 
of shops, but in this matter as much depends upon the 
oites of these shops as on their number — perhaps more. 
Were shops to be set down opposite schools, colleges, 
places of worship, hospitals, etc., as the Hon'ble Mr. 
Woodroffe said the other day in the Bengal Legislative 
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Council they were in Calcutta itself, it would be of little 
avail to reduce merely their total number^ Local option 
is the only remedy for an evil such a^this. In the 
Material and Moral Progress Report to which I have 
already referred, we are told that definite orders have 
been passed in accordance with the principle formulated 
by the Government of India in 1890 to the effect that 
before any new site is fixed for the establishment of a ’ 
shop, reference shall be made to local opinion and that any 
reasonable objecjjpn shall be entertained. The instruction 
here described as authoritatively laid down is as it should 
be ; but it is open to question hqj^par it is acted on in 
practice. Instances can be cited o^shops, in reference to 
the location of which no deference whatever has been 
shown to local opinion or sentiment. Further, the 
existing arrangements of the excise administration leave 
much to be desired. The ‘minimum guarantee* in 
Bombay, the general auctioning of licenses to keep stills in 
out-still areas and even the central distillery system, with 
its varying arrangements for the manufacture of spirits — 
these are some of the features of the existing administra- 
tionnvhich require close and careful investigation. The 
whole subject calls for a fresh examination f and it behoves 
Government to institute a searching inquiry. Education 
would be an effective remedy, but its operation is bound 
to be sl^y. I think legislative effect should be given to 
the direction as to local option. 

My Lord, among the important topics of a general 
character, on which this year’s Financial Statement offer 
some interesting observations, is the subject of India’s 
balance of trade. The Hon’ble Member states at the 
outset that he has been much surprised to learn that 
4 there are considerable misapprehensions abroad on the 
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question of the balance of trade/ And, after examining 
certain figure for the three years from 1900-01 to 
1902-03, the Eon’ble Member records his conclusion that- 
the figures 4 entirely dispose of the erroneous assumption 
that India is paying for more than she receives under the 
three heads of imported goods, imported investment 
securities, and payment abroad of budgeted Government 
sterling charges/ His argument is briefly this : during 
the three years under consideration, the excess value of 
exports over imports was <£47*58 million^ sterling, From 
this total must be deducted £1;45 millions being the value of 
rupee paper transfewr^ to India during the period ; while 
we must add to it a sum of £2*14 millions, representing 
the value of stores, arms, munitions and animals, supplied 
to the Home Government in connection with their require- 
ments in South Africa and China. This gives us a net 
excess of exports in three years of £48*27 millions. Now, 
says the Hon’ble Member, this is practically the amount of 
the Secretary of State’s drawings during the three years. 
And thus the excess of the country’s exports over its 
imports is no more than the amount of the Home charges, 
which means that the Home charges really represent alt 
that India pays annually over and above what she has to 
pay in return for her imports. My Lord, I confess I was 
startled to read this par agraph, and I asked myself ; 4 If the 
Hon’ble Member is right, what becomes of % profits 
which English merchants annually earn in India ; ,what 
becomes of the freight the English Companies earn ; what 
becomes of the savings of English lawyers, Englishdoc- 
tors, English civil and military servants of the Crown? 
Does nothing really go out of India for all these ? ’ And 
then I examined the Hon’ble Member’s figures somewhat 
closely, when I found that he had left out of account ttfo 
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most important items. The excess of exports over 
imports that he gives is the excess of all omr exports over 
all our imports, including merchandise ami treasure and 
atom, both Government and private. The imports thus 
include (1) the capital raised annually in England and 
spent on Indian railways and irrigation works, for which 
there is no corresponding export, and (2) the Government 
stores for which provision is made in the Secretary of* 
State’s disbursements for current purposes; these stores 
are worth about^ to 2 crores a year, and they represent 
a value received by India for a corresponding portion of 
the Home charges, and they are ifps different from the 
rest of the Home charges. Our real imports, therefore, 
i.e. y those which we receive in exchange for our exports, 
are less than our nominal or total imports by the amount 
of the capital which is raised by the State and by 
Companies in England every year and spent on Indian 
railways and irrigation works. And, secondly, the net loss 
to the country under Home charges is represented, not by 
the whole of the Secretary of State's drawings, but by a 
sum which is equal to those drawings minus the value of 
the store* for which provision is made in his current dis- 
bursements. The amount raised in Eugland during the 
three years under consideration and spent on public work 
ip India w^s, I believe, about 16 millions sterling. This 
figure qtyst, therefore, be deducted from our total imports 
to get at the imports which we received in exchange for 
our exports. We thus have during the three yeais an 
exgfess of 64 millions and not 48 millions of our exports 
oyer our real imports. As against this we have to set, not 
the whole of the Secretary of State’s budgeted drawings, 
Which have been stated to be 49 millions sterling, 
tint these drawings minus tbe value of the stores 
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included in them, which was over three millions. 
We thus see that while the Secretary of State’s 
drawings for his own purposes would have been 
satisfied by an excess of about 46 millions sterling of 
our exports over imports, the actual excess was about 64 
millions sterling or about 18 millions more in three 
years. W I think, therefore, that we may well assume that 
this sum of 18 millions represents the amount which India 
paid more than she received during the three years under 
the throe heads of t imported goods, imported investment 
securities, and payment abroad of budgeted Government 
sterling charges.' Moreover, this figure does not take into 
account the capital imported into India by private indivi- 
duals or Companies for minor industrial undertakings. 

My Lord, a most striking feature of this year’s bud- 
get is the great increase that has taken place in the mili- 
tary expenditure of the country. The Finance Member 
himself is almost outspoken in the expression of his regret 
on the subject. The Budget Estimate for 1904-05 exceeds 
all previous record — the charge budgeted for coming to no 
less than 28 6 crores. The following figures show how 
steady and continuous has been the rise in our military 
expenditure during the last twenty years • — 

Year. Military expenditure in crores 

of rupees. 

1884-85 ... ... 16-96 

1887-88 ... ... 20 41 

1890-91 ... ... 2C-69 

1894-95 ... ... 24 09 

1902- 03 ... ... 25*91 

1903- 04 (Revised) ... 26 78 

1904- 05 (Budget) ... 28*66 

or an increase of nearly 70 per cent, in twenty years* as 
against an increase of about 44 per cent. — from 51 crores 
to 73 crores^ — in the receipts under the principal heads of 
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revenue. The Hon'ble Sir Edmond Elies gives in his state- 
ment what he will foigive me for calling ft curious table, 
compiled to show that, whatever may be tA actual figure 
of military expenditure, it is not only not rising relatively 
to the total revenue of the country, but that, as a matter 
of fact there is a notable decline in the percentage of reve- 
nue spent on the army. The Hon’ble Member t^kes two 
periods of four years each, one from 1896-97 to 1899-1900 
and the other from 1900-01 to 190,‘l-04 and he seeks to 
prove that, while during the former period the net mili- 
tary expenditure*^ the country was 24*7 per cent, of the 
total revenue, during the latter peri^it has been only 21 
per cent. The Hon’ble Member’HWnethod of instituting 
comparisons is, however, open to most serious objection. 
His first period is a period of famines and frontier 
wars, so* that while the revenue during that time 
is not at its normal level, the military expenditure 
is at an abnormally high level, and thus he gets a 
higher percentage for purposes of his comparison. 
The second period, on the other hand, is a period during 
which the revenue is above the normal owing to specially 
good seasons, and the military expenditure is below the 
normal owing to a part of the troops being engaged in 
South Africa and China. Now this is bad enough, but 
worse than this is the fact that while he takes on the one 
hand o\^ net military expenditure, he takes on the other 
the gross revenue of the country. Now, as we all know, 
the figures of gross revenue are altogether useless for 
purposes of a fair comparison ; for they include large 
receipts under commercial services — i.e. 7 railways, irriga- 
tion works, post an<l telegraph — which are balanced by 
corresponding entries on the expenditure side and which, 
therefore, only go to swell the total figures of gross 
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revenue without making any real addition to the resources 
available for administrative purposes. Moreover, railway 
receipts hav&^een of late years going up by leaps and 
bounds. Of course the entries under railways on the 
other side have also been correspondingly increasing! but 
if ycta take into consideration only the figures of gross 
revenues you get an altogether erroneous idea of the 
growth of the real revenue of the country. For purposes 
of a useful comparison, therefore, the only proper method 
is to take the figures either of net revenue or of the total 
receipts under what are known as the principal heads of 
revenue. Taking thr Matter set of figures, which are more 
favourable to the Hoi: ble Member's point of view than the 
former, we find that the net military expenditure is aj^out 
36 per cent, of the revenue under the principal heads, and 
that this percentage has practically continued ^steady at 
that figure except during the years when the Indian exche- 
quer secured some relief by lending a portion of the 
Indian troops for service in South Africa and China. 
The question of these percentages however is, comparatively 
speaking, of less importance than the question whether 
there is ever to be a limit to the growth of these military 
burdens. My Lord, the question of military expenditure 
is really one of policy, and in the shaping of that policy 
the people of this country have no voice But may we 
not ask, as I asked in my budget speech of last ^r, that 
Government should adopt a policy of a little more trust 
in this matter ! For, while things continue as they are-— 
with our Army maintained on a war-footing in times of 
peace, with no national militia of any kind and the people 
of the country altogether shut out from the privilege of 
citizen soldiership — there is no prospect that the heavy 
sacrifices demanded at present of the country will ever 
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grow less heavy. My Lord, His Excellency the Com* 
mander-in-Chief addressed the other dav a powerful 
appeal to Englishmen in India to come forvmd and enrol 
themselves as volunteers from a sense of public duty* 
May not the Government consider the desirability of 
permitting — aye, inviting — carefully selected classes from 
among the children of the soil to share in the responsibili- 
ties of national defence ? Both sentimental and financial 
considerations demand the adoption of a policy of this 
kind ; and unless this is done, the growing military 
expenditure of tfie country will in course of time absorb 
all available resources and cast its jd^hting shadow over 
the whole field of Indian administraffin, 

Jty Lord, these were some of the observations that 
suggested themselves to me when I read the Financial 
Statement which my Hon’ble friend has presented to the 
Council this year, I have said nothing to-day about some 
of the more important branches of civil expenditure, 
because we seem to be on the eve of great changes which 
will affect and practically reconstruct the entire basis of the 
civil expenditure of the country. An administration, in 
many respects the most strenuous, as it undoubtedly has 
been the most eventful, of any that the country has 
known for many years past has formulated ‘these changes 
after a prolonged inquiry, and the country is waiting to 
she how^ey work in practice when they are introduced. 
The advance that has been made this year in the matter 
of Provincial finance, the undertaking of a comprehensive 
programme of irrigation works that is expected as a result 
of w the Irrigation Commission’s labours, an Improved 
Police Service, increased expenditure on education in all 
its branches, the institution of State scholarships for 
industrial education abroad, the establishment of an 
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Agricultural College at Pusa, the encouragement of Co- 
operative Cr^Jit Societies — these and other measures will 
require a largfc outlay of public money, if they are not to 
disappoint the expectations that have been formed of them 
in the public mind. It will be some time before we are in 
a position to watch the actual operation of these measures 
and to^see how far the increased expenditure necessitated 
by them has been justified. Meanwhile my own frame of 
mind in regard to them is, I confess, bne of great hope. 
I feel that, if they are carried out in % spirit in which 
they ought to be carried out, they will prove a source of no 
small benefit to the# suitry. If this hope is realised, the 
increase in public expenditure, which these measures must 
involve, will not only not be grudged, but will be reg|rded 
with feelings of sincere satisfaction and gratitude all over 
the country. 
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[At a meeting of the Imperial Legislative flounc'd , held 
on Wednesday the 29th March 1905, His Excellency Lord 
Gurzon presiding , the Hon'ble Mr. G. K. Gokliale made the 
following speech on the Financial Statement for 1905-00 
presented by the Hon. Mr. E. N. Baker : — J 

My Lord, it is with sincere pleasure that J offer my 
warm congratulations to the Hon’ble Mr. Baker on the 
Financial Statement, which he has laid before the Council. 
The Statement i? 1 remarkable alike for its grasp of 
principle and its mastery of detail, and for lucidity of 
exposition it will take rank with th^jplt statements that 
have ever been presented to this Council. Indian finance 
is at present passing through a new phase, and judging 
from the statement before us, we may well anticipate the 
Hon’ble Member’s tenure of office as Finance Minister will 
be an eventful one. My Lord, there is but one feeling 
throughout the country — and it is a feeling of deep and 
unalloyed satisfaction —as to the manner in which the 
Government of India have decided to apply about 3f 
crores of the excess of their revenue over expenditure to 
measures of remission of taxation, administrative improve- 
ment, and the general well-being of the peopje. 1 heartily 
welcome the further reduction of the salt duty by eight 
annas a ^und. The duty now stands, as the Hon’ble 
Member rightly claims, at a lower rate than it has ever 
done during the last quarter of a century. In urging this 
measure of relief last year, I had ventured to observe : — 

The salt duty was reduced by eight annas last year, and the 
measure of relief was received with deep gratitude throughout the 
country. The reduction might, however, is# carried still further 
without any inconvenience. The salt-duty question in India is 
essentially a poor man’s question ; for it is the poorer many— and 
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not the richer few— who eat more salt when it ia cheap, an* less 
when it ia dear. The soundest policy in the matter— even Jinan* 
oiatly — would, therefore, seem to be to raise an expanding revenue 
on an expanding consumption under a diminishing scale of duties. 

The only reply, which was then vouchsafed to my appeal 
by our late Finance Minister, Sir Edward Law, was the 
remark that I was 4 one of the multitude who stand at the 
door of the Treasury and always cry u give, give ! ” f I 
rejoice, 4 ' therefore, to find that in less than a year the 
Government have seen their way to "effect this reduction, 
and I am confident that a rapid increase in consumption 
will follow, wiping out, before long, the^oss that has been 
•caused to the Exchequer and demonstrating at the same 
time the wisdom of^Jp course adopted by Government. Two 
years ago, when the aSty was lowered from Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 2 
a maund, fears were expressed in certain quarters that 
the benefit of the reduction might not, after all, reach the 
poorer classes, being intercepted on the way by small tra- 
dere. Many of us thought at the time that the fears were 
4)uite groundless, and I am glad to see that they have been 
most effectively disposed of by the remarkable increase in 
consumption that has since taken place. That there is still 
a very large margin for increased consumption is evidenced 
by the fact that in Burma, where the duty is only one 
rupee a maund, the average consumption of salt is 171bs. 
per head, as against about lOlbs. in India proper, where 
■the duty has been Rs. 2 a maund for the last two years 
and Rs. 2-8 before that. Even with the present^ eduction, 
the impost amounts to about 1,600 per cent, of the cost 
prioe, as it takes only about an anna and a half to manu- 
facture a maund of salt, and it is cleat that this is a very 
heavy tax on a prime necessary of life, which, as Professor 
Fawcett once said, should really be 4 as free as the air we 
reathe and the water we drink/ And I earnestly trust 
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» thdfc the Government will take another opportunity to 
wry this relief still further, especially as a low salt duty 
means a valuable financial reserve at the dispel of Go\ em- 
inent, and there is now no doubt that the relief accorded 
directly benefits the poorest classes of the community. 
The abolition of famine cesses will be hailed with satisfac- 
tion by the provinces concerned-, and it redresses one of the 
anomalies of the Famine Insurance Giant. [The raising of 
the weight which the Post Office carries for half an anna 
from one-half to three- fourths of a tola will be widely appre- 
ciated, and the ddtnite declaration of policy, with which 
this concession is accompanied, viz , that it is not the desire 
of Government to treat the Post as a source of 

revenue, practically ensures that all excess of receipts over 
expenditure will in future be devoted to the # further im- 
provement or cheapening of postal facilities. Now that 
the letter-weight carried for half an anna is exactly half of 
what is carried for one anna, I hope a half-anna stamp 
will be made the unit for weights exceeding 1 j tolas instead 
of the one-anna stamp. The allotment of a sum of 50 
lakhs to Police reform to improve and strength^ gft the 
lower grades of the service is a welcome measure of far- 
reaching importance and is unaffected by whatever differ- 
ences of opinion there might exist about th$ recruitment 
of the higher grades. The addition of a rupee to a consta- 
ble's Salary may not make in individual cases any difference 
as regarJfchis honesty or efficiency, but taken in the mass, 
the increment is bound to be reflected in an improved 
standard of work, and in any case the measure is a long- 
deferred beginning of an absolutely necessary reform. 
Tho grant of 95 lakhs to Provincial Governments 
for additional expenditure on Primary Education is 
atao an important step in the right direction, the 
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field of mass education being one in which wba 

has been aheady done is but little, as has been 
admitted by | ,J e Government of India in their Resolution 
of last year on the subject, com pa ied with what remains to 
be done. The grant of 20 lakhs foi agricultural research, 
experiment and instruction, and the announcement that 
the ultimate aim of Government in this matter is 1 the 
establishment of an experimental faun in each large tract 
of country, of which the agricultural conditions are 
approximately homogeneous, to be supplemented by 
numerous demonstration farms, the edition of an agri- 
cultural college teaching up to a three years’ course in 
each of the largei "•nces and the provision of an expert 
staff in connection with these colleges for purposes of 
research as well as education,’ indicate that the Govern- 
ment at last have made up their mind to recognise in a 
practical manner the supreme importance of scientific 
agriculture in this land. Twenty lakhs h year for such 
a purpose for the whole of India is of course totally inade- 
quate, but it is a good beginning, and the Government 
have undertaken to find steadily increasing funds till the 
whole programme is propeily carried out. The last mea- 
sure, to which a part of the surplus is proposed to be devot- 
ed, is a grant-in-aid of the funds of District and Local 
Boards throughout India, amounting in all to about 56| 
lakhs a year and equal approximately to one-fourth of the 
income of these Boards. This, to my mind, is of the 
most interesting features of this year’s Budget, and it is a 
feature on whjtystr I offer my heartiest congratulations to 
the Hon'ble Member. It means a frank acknowledgment 
of the claim of Local Bodies to participate in the financial 
prosperity of the Government of India and a recognition 
of the fact that without the aid of Government the 
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resources of these bodies are utterly unequal to the proper 
discharge of the various duties laid on them. The last 
National Congress, which met in Bombay ,Bad urged such 
assistance to Municipal and Local Boards, and I rejoice to 
find that Government have responded, at least partially, 
to the appeal. Successive visitations of famine and plague 
have in many places so far crippled the financeseof these 
Boards that they have had the greatest difficulty in 
averting a complete breakdown, and it was a serious 
reproach to existing arrangements that, while there was 
such a plethora money in the Government of India’s 
Treasury, and even Provincial Goveopients were not able 
to exhaust all the grants madeWp them, these Local 
Bodies, whose work concerns the health and comfort of 
the public far more intimately than that of either the 
Supreme or the Provincial Governments, should continue 
year after year in a state almost verging on bankruptcy 
and should be unable to discharge satisfactorily even their 
most elementary duties ! Government have now come for- 
ward to assist in a liberal spirit the District and Local 
Boards and the assistance will e /oke the sincere grati- 
tude of these Boards. Municipal Bodies have for the" 
present been left out in the cold, but the principle of 
admitting Local Bodies to a share in the financial pros- 
perity of Government having once been accepted, I 
venture to think that assistance, similar to what has now 
been o^ed to District and Local Boards, cannot 
reasonably be withheld from Municipalities, whose difficul- 
ties are not less serious and whose duties^are even more 
onerous than those of the Boards. 

My Lord, the revised estimates for the current year 
shew a surplus of crores. This surplus has been 
obtained after making a special grant of one crore to the 
7 
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Governments of Bombay and the Punjab. So tbe reel 
surplus for 1904-05 must be set down at 6| crores. Thfs 
is the &evenf.x successive year, in which such a large 
surplus has been realised by the Government of India, 
and though advantage has been taken of it to remit 
taxation to the extent of about two crores of lupees and 
to appV about 1 $ crores to mOvSt excellent objects, the 
whole financial position is still so extraordinary that it 
calls for a brief leview. The surpluses realised by the 
Go\ eminent of India during the last seven years amount 
in all to about 32] crores of rupees, and^they don’t include 
the special grants ir*de to the various Provincial Govern- 
ments and Admii^ rations from time to time. In 
addition to this, a sum of about 12] crores has been 
earned by the Government of India during the last five 
years, as profit on the coinage of rupees, owing to the 
difference between the bullion value of silver and the token 
value of the rupee, and it has been set apart to form a 
Gold Itoseive Fund. This gives us a clear excess of 42 
crores of ie\enue over expenditure duiing the last seven 
jeais. Moreover, during this period, extraordinary char- 
ges, amounting to about 16 crores, for famine relief and 
for military purposes, have been met# out of revenue. 
Further, about 2 cioxes have been spent out of revenue on 
Railways and litigation Works under Famine Insurance, 
under which head also a sum of 3 j crores baB be$n devot- 
ed to the reduction or avoidance of debt. x£ven if we 
leave out of account the extraordinary charges met out of 
revenue and the sum spent on Railways and Irrigation 
under Famine Insurance, as money already spent, we still 
have a total of about 49 crores of rupees to represent the 
excess amount taken by Government from the people in 
seven years over and above the requirements of the 
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administration. Twelve and a half erores out of this has 
been set aside, as has been already mentioned, to form a 
Gold Reserve Fund, and the remaining, a"ut 36 J erores, 
has bden devoted to the repayment or avoidance of debt, 
as may be seen from the fact that during this period 
Government have discharged £ 5,000,000 »etof temporary 
debt, and have spent 481 millions on Railways and 
Irrigation Works, though they have borrowed only 21 
millions, the difference being found from Cash Balances, of 
which the surplus form a part. Moreover, as an inevitable 
result of such plethora of money at the disposal of Govern- 
ment, public expenditure has incragB in all directions — 
and notably under Army Servico^fon an unprecedented 
scale. The following figures for the last four years show 
at a glance how rapid has been the growth of public 
burdens and what is the position that has now been reach- 
ed. In these figures, I have tiken the revenue under 
Post, Telegraphs, Railways and Ti ligation net. This, I 
submit, is the only way of presenting a correct idea of our 
revenue and expenditui e, as the receipts under tl- ise heads 
are for services rendered and are balanced on the other side 
by corresponding expenses which virtually absorb the 
receipts. Unlefs, therefore, we take these figures net, we 
get an altogether erroneous idea of our real revenue and 
expenditure. I have also t iken the revetfue under Mint 
net because, for the present, at all events, the profit earned 
has to^D to the Gold Reserve Fund and is therefore not 
availamPfor general purposes. 

Revenue and Expenditure fo - four year a 1901-02—1904-05. 



(In 

1901-02. 

millions sterling.) 
1902-03. 

1903-04. 

1904-05 

revenue 

61*01 

52-27 

55 27 

(Ranged). 

57*59 

Expenditure ... 

46-96^ 

49-21 

52 28 

54*11 

Surplus 

*95 

' 3-06 

299 

~34sT 
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Coming to particular heads of expenditure, we find 
that the chares under Interest has actually gone down 
owing to a reduction of the ordinary debt. And the ex- 
penditure under Miscellaneous Civil Charges, as also under 
Famine Relief and Insurance, has * remained virtually 
stationary. Under the remaining heads, there has been a 
large ana stoady increase, as may be seen from the follow- 
ing figures : — 

(In millions sterling.) 

1901-02. 1902-03. 1903-01. 1901-05. Increase. 

(Uevi&d.) 


Collection charges 
under Principal ... 

Heads of % 


Revenue ... 619 V 

6*35 

7*16 

7 17 

nearly 1 million. 

Salaries and ex- 
penses of Civil 
Departments ... 11*15 

11*69 

11-98' 

12*35 

1'2 „ 

Civil Works ... 3 67 

4*15 

4-60 

4-82 

115 „ 

Army Services, in- 
cluding Military 

Works & Special 
Defence Works. 16 73 

1844 

18-93 

21-45 

4'<2 f , 


I have taken 1901-02 as starting year for the com- 
parison, because 1900-01 was a famine year, and before 
that, Government could not have felt sure of a large 
annual surplus. It will be seen that our expenditure has 
grown in four years by more than 7 millions sterling or 
about 10 4* crores, and of this the Army Services have 
absorbed quite two- thirds, t.e., 4 1 millions or over 7 crores. 
Again, while the revenue under the principal k£tids has 
risen during this period from ,£46*60 millions to •EfiO’SS 
millions or* slightly over 8 per cent., the charges of collect- 
ing it have grown from £ 6* 19 millions to «£ 7 * 1 7 millions 
or by about 16 percent. 

Thus after allowing the expenditure to increase in 
all directions on an unprecedented scale, after making* 
large special grants to Provincial Governments from time 
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to time, after spending nearly 16 crores out of current 
revenues for non-recurring charges, and after laying by 
about 12£ crores for purposes of the Gold Reserve Fund, 
the Government have still been able to devote a sum of 
about 36 i crores in seven years, or a little over 5 crores a 
year on an average, to the reduction or avoidance of debt ! 
I submit, my Lord, that such a system of fyiance is 
unsound in theory and indefensible in practice, for it 
involves grievous injustice to the present generation. I 
can understand the Government always insisting on a 
moderate workiiff surplus in framing their Budget Esti- 
mates and providing for the year’s r^mrring charges out 
of the year’s revenues. This wa^^^Kat they have uni- 
formly done — even during the worst days of the exchange 
difficulty. But having done that, I venture to think they 
have no right to maintain taxation at a higher level than 
is necessary or to devote the resulting surpluses to the 
reduction of debt, as the}' have been doing. In all 
countries, it is an accepted canon of finance that the 
weight of public burdens should be kept as light as 
possible, and that the scheme ol taxation should be so 
fixed and adjusted as to meet, but no more than meet, 
public requirements under normal conditions. If this is 
so in rich European countries, it should be .much more so 
in India, where the revenue is raised from a poor, helpless 
population, and the larger part is contributed by a broken 
and exnRhted peasantry, and where, owing to the special 
circumstances of the case, the character of public expendi- 
ture is such that a great portion of it has to be spent on 
objects unconnected or but remotely connected with the 
moral and material advancement of the people. Moreover, 
the ordinary debt of India — as distinct from the public 
works debt, which is fully covered by valuable assets — is 
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not large, and there is no justification for being in such a 
hurry to reduce it. The utmost that the Government 
might do in ti£ matter is to provide for a small sinking 
fund, say, about a million sterling a )ear ; but beyond this 
it is indefensible to go especially ns, in the absence of a 
reduction of taxation, tlieie aie fo many ways all inti- 
mately connected with the well-being of the people in 
which the surplus revenue could be spent. 

This brings me to the scheme of Army re-organisa- 
tion and the provision of l) crores 66 lakhs that has 
been made for it in the next yeafi? Budget. The 
scheme is one of ^"st magnitude, and it is claimed 
that it will be of >. A ^ing benefit. No lay criticism of 
its technical aspects can, of course, be of any value, 
though even laymen cannot help noting that expert 
opinion is not quite unanijnous in regard to it. Thus 
we find Colonel St. J. M. Fancourt, C.B., writing to the 
Madras Mail to uige that enlarged camps of exercise will 
serve the purpose as well as the proposed concentration 
camps and will be much less costly and will offer fewer 
administrative dilliculties ; that the training under the 
climatic conditions of the country, especially the summer 
heat, cannot bo carried on the whole year round, which 
reduces the value of a permanent location of troops in 
laige concentration camps, and that for the annual seasons 
of drill, troops can be moved and massed wherever desir- 
able, the expanding Railway system affording ^creasing 
facilities for such movements. Laymen also cannot help 
thinking that in the very nature of things, there can be 
no finality in such plans of distribution 'of armed forces. 
The period is a period of mighty changes and the world’s 
affairs are passing through a new phase. The rise of Japan 
as one of the first Powers in the world is a new factor in 
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international politics end of vast significance. New and 
unexpected combinations may arise, and the danger- zones 
and danger-points may not remain as they^fc present are 
- — for ever and ever. However, the towering personality 
of His Excellency the Commander-in-chief must silenoe 
all objections to the scheme of which he is the author, and 
the required money — 1 5 crores of rupees — has to be found 
to carry it out. The Government have announced their 
intention to meet the whole charge from current revenues, 
and they have already provided in the next year's Budget 
a sum of 3 cdffes 66 lakhs for the purpose as a first 
instalment, committing themselves at the same time to 
devote similarly 3 crores every y*$t jHRl the whole program- 
me is completed. My Lord, I leave to protest most 
earnestly against this decision of the Government of India. 
The charge is heavy and non-recurrent and, on the 
analogy of English and Continental practice in similar 
cases, ought to be met out of loan funds. It is most 
unjust to the tax-payers to provide for it out of current 
revenues by yearly allotments and thus keep up the high 
level of taxation for an indefinite period. In other 
countries such charges are, as a rule, met out of borrowed 
-money. In England, just at this moment, there are the 
Naval and Military Works Bills before the House of 
Commons, under which it is proposed to carry out these 
works out of loans. And in defending such action, the 
Cb&iSfelor of the Exchequer pointed out the other day — 
on the 1st instant — that, ‘if the objects for which those 
measures provided were paid out of the estimates, there 
would be a disturbance of our system of taxation/ 
My Lord, it is true that the people of India have no 
oonstitiitional power, as the people in England have to 
control or in other ways influence the administration of 
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their finances by Government. But for that very reason, 
a solemn responsibility rests on the Government here not 
to ignore cone^ 'erations that are accepted as conclusive 
in England. The present decision of Government, so 
unjust to the tax-payers, leaves room for legitimate com- 
plaint, especially when it is remembered that we have 
devoted no less a sum than 36 1 crores of rupees out of 
current revenues towards the reductions of debt during 
the last seven years, and that an addition of fifteen crores 
will still leave it 21 crores lower than it was in 1898. 

My Lord, I have already referred- briefly to the 
alarming growth that has taken place in the military ex- 
penditure of the coW J}» in recent years. The military 
problem is the most crLminant factor in the general posi- 
tion of the country’s finances, overshadowing every other. 
National safety is, of course, the first and most paramount 
consideration in a country’s administration. But no 
people can bear indefinite and ever-increasing burdens — 
practical^ without limit, and absorbing the greater part 
of every financial improvement — even in the name of 
such safety. I have on previous occasions spoken more 
than once on this subject at some length in this Council, 
and I do not, therefore, propose to say much to-day^ 
Last year the Hon'ble Sir Edmond Elies, in his reply to 
some of my observations, told the Council that 1 had criti- 
cised measures about which my knowledge was infinitesim- 
al. The remark was somewhat superfluous, see^^ that 
in my speech I had taken care not to say one word about 
any technical matters. The Hon’ble Member then went 
on to cite the instance of Japan and ask what would have 
been her fate, if her future had been guided by statesmen 
holding the views of my Hon’ble friend Mr. Sri Ram and 
myself. I do not think the reference to Japan was quite 
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a tactful thing* For Japan’s destinies are guided by her 
own sons, whose one thought and aspiratioios the greater 
.glory of their country, and who further b^very means 
in their power the moral and material advancement of 
their people. Is the Bon’ble Member prepared to adopt 
Japan as a model for all branches of the country’s adminis- 
tration ? If so, let him induce his colleagues in the Gov- 
ernment to treat the people Of India as the Japanese 
Government treats the people of Japan in matters of edu- 
cation, of industrial development, of military and naval 
service, of appointment to high and responsible office, and 
I, on my part, humble as 1 am, to see that no 

Indian publicist raises any objectiqfflo such military ex- 
penditure as the Hon’ble Member thinks it necessary to 
incur. My Lord, on technical aspects of military ques- 
tions, the opinion of laymen is of course of but little value. 
But as the Englishman pointed out the other day : — 

There is a stage when considerations of military defence 
emerge out of the plane which has always been tacitly reserved 
for professional soldiers. . . . The larger problems involving the 
expenditure of large sums of money and the dispositions cf tioops 
in relation to possible enemies are oleai ly not to be decided on 
the fiat of military men. These matters affect the State as a 
whole, and, as such, must be looked at from the civil as well 
as the military point of view. 

Our military expenditure has nearly doubled itself dur- 
ing the last twenty years, having risen from 17*9 crores in 
1884-85 ^32*6 crores in 1905-06. It now exceeds the 
entire lancR*evenue of the country and no one can say 
where it will stop, or if it will stop anywhere at all. It is 
now said that India is the strategic frontier of the British 
Empire. If so, the defence of such frontiers is clearly an 
Imperial responsibility, and India ought to be relieved of 
part of her present military burdens. For the last twenty 
years, the fears of a Russian invasion have dominated the 
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situation and dictated the scale of our military expenditure. 
Russia now ^lies prostrate and bleeding — her prestige 
shattered beyond hope, and a standing menace to the peace 
of Asia gone. May we not now hope for a little respite itt 
this piling up of ceaseless military burdens on our 
shoulders ? The limits of military expenditure were thus 
laid do,vn by Lord Mayo’s Government in 1871 : — 

We oannot, thsy wrote, think that it is right to compel the 
people of this country to contribute one farthing more to military 
expenditure than the safety and defence of the country absolutely 
demand. 

The Army Commission of 187$ thus defined the 
functions of the Army : — 

The purposes fotxv’, nich the Army of India must be main* 
tained may be stated to'-ie— (n) preventing and repelling attacks or 
threatened aggressions from foreign enemies beyond our border; 
(b) making successful armed disturbance or rebellion, whether in 
British India or in Feudatory States, impossible*; and (r) watching 
and over-awing the armies of feudatory Native States. 

This conception of India’s position and responsibili- 
ties, however, is no longer thought to be sufficient. Thus 
last year the Hon’ble Sir Edmond Elies, after asking the 
question : 

Are we to be oontent to hide ourselves behind our mountain 
barriers under the foolish impression that we should be safe, 
whilst the absorption of Asiatic kingdoms is steadily in progress ? 

observed as follows : — 

It is, I think, undoubted that the Indian Army in t^e future 
must be a main factor in the maintenance of the balance of power 
in Asia ; it is impossible to regard it any longer as a local militia 
for purely local defence and maintenance of order, 

And Your Lordship, referring to the same point, 
said : — 

1 spoke last year about the increasing range of our responsi- 
bilities in Asia; and a good deal has happened in the interim to 
point those remarks. My own view of India's position is thin; 
She is like a fortress with the vast moat of the sea on two of her 
faces and with mountains for her walls on the remainder. But 
beyond those walls, which are sometimes of by no means insuper- 
able height and admit of being easity penetrated, extends 
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glacis of varying breadth Aid dimensions. We do not want 
to occupy it, but we alao cauoot afford to tee it oooupied by our 
foes. We are quite content to let it remain in the hands of our 
allies and friends; but, if rival and unfriendly in Unices creep up 
to it and lodge themselves right under ouv walls, ms are com pell* 
ed to intervene because a danger would thereby grow up that 
might one day menace our security. This is the secret of the whole* 
position in Arabia, Persia, Afghanistan, Tibet, and as far eastwards 
as Siam. . . . And the whole of our policy during the past five 
years has been directed towards maintaining our predominant 
influence and to preventing the expansion of hostile sgewcies on 
this area which 1 have described. 

This new and Imperial definition of India's position * 
and responsibilities is bound to stagger the people of this 
country, for it mStns that India’s resources are to be un- 
hesitatingly used for engaging in a race with European 
Powers to absorb Asiatic KingdoniMBKw, apart from the 
ethics, of such absorption, I submlr that, if England’s 
dominion in the East must be thus extended in all direc- 
tions on the mere suspicion that a rival is creeping up 
towards the frontiers of India, the Imperial Government 
in England and not the poor people of India ought to find 
the money for the purpose. The maintenance of the 
balance of power in Asia is a matter of Imperial concern ; 
and for the Government of India k* accept that responsi- 
bility is to impose upon this country a military duty and a 
financial obligation to which she is utterly unequal and 
which, moreover, it is unjust to throw on her. 

My Lord, I have complained above of the system of 
finance that has been maintained in this country for the 
last seveB^ears. That complaint, however, must not be 
understood to apply to the present Financial Statement, 
which indeed has to a large extent broken from the old 
tradition and taken an important step forward in the right 
direction. With the single exception of the provision 
made out of current revenues for Army reorganisation, the 
budgetary dispositions appear to me to be both liberal and 
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statesmanlike. Further speakfag for Bombay, I gladly 
acknowledge the liberal character of the new Provincial 
Settlement. ^ rejoice also that the Hon’ble Member has 
put an end to the era of systematic under-esti mating of 
revenue and over-estimating of expenditure. More than 
once had I complained of this practice in this Council as 
unfairly prejudicing the chances of the tax-payer in the 
matfcer^bf remission of taxation. Last year, for instance, 
I had said : — 

In the twelve years of storm and stress (i.c, from 1885- 
1896) it was perhaps necessary for the Fiuance Minister to act on 
the safe, if somewhat over-cautioas, plan of ^nder-estimating the 
revenue and over-estimating the expenditure. But though the 
difficulties of the position have passed away, the tradition, once 
established, still holJJT Held. 

And this only Sr on me a sharp remonstrance from 
Sir Edward Law. It was, therefore, with a certain atnount 
of legitimate satisfaction that I found the Hon’ble Member 
virtually admitting the correctness of my contention and 
admitting it very nearly in my own words : 

So long, as all growth of revenue and the fruits of all re- 
trenchment were liable to be swallowed up by a fall 
in exchange, it was common prudence to frame the estimates in the* 
most cautious manner, and to take no credit for developments of 
revenues until they wore absolutely assured. When this factor 
was eliminated, the traditions of excessive caution remained and 
due allowance was not always made in the estimates for the normal 
•expansion of the growing heads of revenue. 

My Lord, the financial position of the Government 
■now is one of exceptional strength. Taking the Budget 
Estimates for next year, we find that after providing 3 
crores 66 lakhs for an extraordinary charge, wj^ch ought 
to be met out of borrowings, we still have a surplus of 1 
crore 36- lakhs. This means* on excess of 5 crores of 
revenue over expenditure. Then the profits from coinage 
have averaged about 2J crores a year during the last five 
years and they are bound to increase as trade expands. 
These profits will be available for general purposes in a 
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year or so, as the Gold Reserve Fund already stands at 8 j 
millions sterling, and as Your Lordship st£pd last year, 
when it reaches 10 millions sterling, it 4 will be sufficient 
for our purpose and will give us a permanent guarantee 
for stability of exchange/ Then Railway finance has 
entered on a new phase. After causing a net lo^p year 
after year for half a century — from 1849 — aggregating in 
all to sixty crores of rupees, our system of Railways has 
now commenced to bring in a profit to the State, and 
there is every reaS^n to believe that this profit will steadily 
increase. The revenue under Excise fefljl Customs is alse 
showing a large and continuous 4^jflBase. Leaving all 
growth of revenue under Railways, lis also under Excise, 
Customs and other principal heads, to meet the growing 
requirements of public expenditure, we still haye a margin 
of about 7i crores a year to devote to purposes intimately 
connected with the moral and material well-being of the 
people. And if only military expenditure is prevented 
from absorbing everything, and a comprehensive and 
statesmanlike view taken of the duti >s of the State and of 
the exceptional opportunities which the present position of 
the finances affords to Government, a vast deal could be 
done to improve the condition of the people ,and thereby 
also deepen, broaden and strengthen the true foundations 
of British rule in this land. There is, for instance, the 
separatio^^f Judicial and Executive functions to be 
eftected — a reform demanded by eminent Anglo-Indians 
as well as Indians, which Lord Dufferin described as a 
counsel of perfection and which, he said, could not then be 
carried out for want of funds. Well, the Government now- 
have funds to carry out the reform many times over, and 
I respectfully submit it ought to be no longer delayed, as 
the sense of oppression and discontent to which it gives rise 
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ig infinitely more serious than any administrative conveni- 
ence which/" may result from it. Then there is the 
extension of education in all its branches — a matter of the 
greatest importance to the country’s progress. But it is 
not of these that I desire to speak to-day. The subject 
that I f wish most earnestly to urge upon the attention of 
the Government is the condition of the agriculturist^ 
My Lord, the Indian agricultural producer is terribly 
handicapped, and his position is gett in gharder every day. 
In the first place, nowhere is the burden of taxes on th< 
land in relation to produce so heavy as in this country, as 
may be seen frofc* following figures taken from 
Mulhnirs Dictionary . — 

Percentage of taxes in 

Country. relation to gross 

produce. 

United Kingdom ... ... ... 8 3 

France ... ... .. ... 4*8 

Germany ... ... ... ... 30 

Austria Proper ... ... ... 49 

Italy ... 7*0 

Belgium ... ... ... ... 2 8 

Holland 2*8 

These taxes on land include stamp-duties and local 
rates and, in France, road-cesses. In India, leaving out 
of calcxdation Provincial rates and stamp-duties and 
confining ourselves to land-revenue only, what do we find ? 
Taking the figures set forth in the GovernmentoResoluiion 
of 1002, which cannot be suspected of bein^anduly un- 
favourable to Government, we find that, in Madras, the 
assessment is from 20 per cent., in the Godavari District, 
to 8. per cent, in Anantapur, of the gross produce, and iu 
most districts it averages over 15 per cent. In Bombay 
the assessment in Gujarat is 20 per cent., and even in the 
dry and dreary Dekhan, considering the uncertainty of 
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the seasons, it is in si o way lighter. In the Untied Pro * 
vinces of Agra and Oudh it is one-seventh or one-eighth of 
the gross produce, from 12 to 14 peijbent. Thus, 
while elsewhere the total burden on land is well below ten 
per cent., with us, taking the land -revenue alone, we see 
that the assessment over most areas is about 15 per 
cent, and in some portions as high as 20 per cen^ of the 
gross produce — and this according to official estimates. 
Secondly, everywhere in India, and paiticulaily in the 
temporarily-settled districts, the utter resoureelessnefeb of 
the agricultural cBfeses is the most distressing fact of the 
situation. The cultivator has no cap ita and lias but little 
credit and is simply unable to mal^wBpper use ol Na tine’s 
wealth that lies at his door, with tnepTesult that his culti- 
vation is of the rudest and most exhausting t) pe. The 
yield of the soil has been steadily diminishing, except in 
irrigated tracts, being simply 8 to 9 bushels an acre, 
about the lowest yield in the woild. TlmdJy, the 
currency legislation of Go\ eminent has hit the iai)at \eiy 
hard, depreciating at once the value of his smal 1 savings 
in silver and increasing steadily, «s prices me adjusting 
themselves to the new rupee, the burden of his assessment 
and his debts. Fourthly, a succession of b.id seasons 
during the last fifteen years has borne hijn down with 
crushing pressure, the MacJDonnell Commission observing 
that the past decade in most parts of India has been 
* a docoa^|Lnusfortue and distress/ Lastly, there is his 
terrible indefmWnese, which is admitted by ever) body, and 
which, there is reason to fear, is steadily on the increase. 
In such a situation the struggling raiyafc toiling ceaselessly 
without heart and without hope needs every assistance 
and relief that can possibly be brought to him. But the 
operations of the Settlement Department are going on 
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apace, and everywhere a fresh revision means a fresh 
enhancement of the Government demand. Taking Madras, 
Bombay, 0‘etn.ral Provinces, and the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh, together, we find that during the last ten 
years the land -revenue collections have risen from 14'4 
crores in 1893-94 to 15*4 crores in 1903-04 — an increase 
of fully, one crore in ten years ! And yet all these pro- 
vinces have suffered during the period from a succession 
of calamitous seasons. My Lord, the fearful poverty and 
indebtedness of the agriculturist calls for a great and 
comprehensive scheme of ameliorative fiction, and no mere 
palliatives will bev^h much avail. A general reduction of 
the State deman cnfe' *\e temporarily-settled provinces as 
suggested by Mr. ^OPConnor, the grant of Permanent 
Settlement to those provinces together with a bold scheme 
for the composition of the raiyats’ liabilities — nothing less 
than these measures will really save him from utter and 
hopeless ruin. The present financial position, with an 
assured excess of at least 7£ crores of revenue over 
expenditure, gives Government a great opportunity, which, 
if allowed to slip now, may never present itself again. A 
reduction of 20 per cent, in the State demand in the 
provinces of Madras, Bombay, Central Provinces, and 
United Provinces will not cost more than 3 crores a year 
and the amount sacrificed will return to the State tenfold 
in the increased prosperity and contentment of the people. 
And a great scheme of composition of debts, sj^iar to the 
one for buying out the landlords in Irish Land 
Purchase Act of last year — when the Imperial Treasury 
undertook to advance a hundred millions sterling for the 
purpose — will mean the making of the raiyat again and is 
the only way in which the problem of agricultural in- 
debtedness can be successfully grappled with. 
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Another subject which I wish earnestly to bring to 
the attention of Government is the condition of Municipal 
bodies in those parts of the county which have 
suftei ed severely fiom suaessive visitation* of the plague. 
The finances of some of these bodies have beeu so com- 
pletely disorganised that it is with difficulty that they 
are able to perform their most elementary duties. They 
still owe large sums to Government for plague loans, 
though the greater part of these loans have l*een already 
remitted by Government, and unloss Government come 
forwaid again t*help them out of their embarrassments, 
their available margin of income ov^expenditure must be 
devoted to the pacing off of thesQMtfts for soveial years* 
to come. I have the honour to preside over one of the 
largest Municipalities in the Bombay Presidency — the Cor- 
poration of Poona- -a body which has sutfeied as much as 
any other from this terrible scourge ; and I know from 
personal experience how we are simply powerless at present 
to undertake any large works of improvement and what a 
struggle we have to make merely to keep things going. 
Our plague debt tb-day is aWt 2 J lakhs of rupees -a 
sum nearly equal to our annual income —and it will take 
something like fifteen years to clear it off, which moans 
that for fifteen years our small margin of income over 
expenditure will not be available to us for any other pur- 
pose, From a return very courteously supplied to me by 
the Fi%^e Member, 1 find that the amount which the 
mofussilM^cipalities in the Bombay Presidency still owe 
to Government is about 17 lakhs of rupees. This is over 
ajid above 22 lakhs which the Government have already 
remitted. Moreover, the Municipalities have met out of 
their own revenues a plague expenditure of about 16 lakhs. 
It is only fair to mention that for these plague loans the 
8 
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Municipalities are only technically responsible. They re- 
present the excess expenditure incurred by Government in 
the name of Mtaicipal Bodies in the early years of the 
plague, when all kinds of drastic measures were adopted to 
stamp out the disease and Municipal money was spent by 
plague officers appointed by Government with the most 
reckless profusion. Now this sum of 17 lakhs, which the 
Municipalities still owe to Government, is really the merest 
nothing to the Government, with their crores and crores 
of surplus revenues; blit to these Municipal Bodies it 
means all the available margin of income &ver expenditure. 
I therefore earnestl^yggest that these plague loans should 
be written off by Go^Tj-^ent so as to leave Municipalities 
free to devote their s lift’d or resources to urgently needed 
undertakings. I am willing that in writing off these 
loans a condition should be imposed on the Municipalities 
that the amounts written off by Government should be. 
devoted to works of permanent utility. I am sure, my 
Lord, if only the Finance Minister will adequately realise 
the extent of our difficulties — difficulties which contrast 
most painfully with the prosperous "condition of the 
Government of India’s Treasury — he will at once recognise 
the absolute necessity of coming to our relief. In Poona, 
for instance, we have the plague from four to six months 
every year. During these months we suffer a heavy loss 
* in octroi and other revenue, and while our receipts thus 
suffer our expenditure increases because, in add-on to 
our ordinary establishment, we have to main^ma special 
establishment, to deal with the outbreak of plague. My 
Hon’ble friend Mr. Younghusband, who is Commissioner of 
the Division to which Poona belongs, and who has always 
been a most sincere friend of local bodies, will, I am confi- 
dent, endorse every word of what I have said if he is 
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called upon to express an opinion on this subject. But 
writing off plague loans is not all the assistance that I 
:ask for our Municipalities at the hand® of the Govern- 
iment. 1 want the Government to go further — much 
further — and recognise the obligation to make substantial 
grants in aid of the funds of these bodies for works of 
permanent improvement, such as drainage and water- 
supply. My Lord, the persistence with which the plague 
has been lingering in our midst has drawn pointed atten- 
tion to the questions of faulty drainage and defective 
water-supply, and it is recognised that real improvement 
in the health conditions of the is impossible, unless 

these matters are taken seriofajj-Win hand. Now it is a 
Western plan which leaves such works to be executed by 
local bodies out of their own resources. And though it 
may work well in Western countries owing to the wealth 
of their towns, it is utterly unsuited to India, where the 
unaided resources of local bodies are altogether inadequate 
for such costly undertakings. Moreover, in view of the 
frightful mortality caused by the visitations of plague and 
the generally high death-rate of Indian towns, it is a clear 
obligation resting on Government, especially when they 
have funds necessary for the purpose, to do all that lies in 
their power to promote the interests of public health, and 
from this obligation they are not absolved simply because 
they Jmve handed over certain duties and certain resources 
to cerwro^Boards. Further, these Boards are not in- 
dependent rodies. They are subject to a large measure 
of Government control and they include a considerable 
proportion of Government nominees. It is only fair 
therefore that the Government should assist them finan- 
cially in carrying out projects which are beyond their 
unaided capacity to undertake. Government give a grant 
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to these Boards in aid of education, and there is no reason 
why public health should not be placed on the same foot- 
ing as education^ 1 would therefore suggest that about a 
million sterling a year should be devoted to assisting 
Municipal Bodies with grants for drainage and water- 
works. J understand that such grants are not unknown in 
individual instances in Madras and some other Provinces. 
I think, however, that the construction of such woiks will 
be greatly encouraged by the Government adopting an 
attitude of liberality as a general policy in this respect. 
The needs of public health require such distance from 
Government and financially they are in a position to render 
it. The principle, inOTfc'^fer, has been accepted this year 
in the case of Distrioodjuocal Boards. ! earnestly trust, 
therefore, that the suggestion which 1 have ventured to 
make will receive favourable consideration at the hands 
of Government. 

My Lord, I have already detained the Council at 
considerable length, but there is one subject moie about 
which T would like to say a word before T conclude. This 
time last year, Your Lordship dealt at some length with 
the question of the wider employment of Indians in the 
public service, and, shortly after that, a lengthy Resolu- 
tion was issued by the Government of India on the same 
subject, reiterating the arguments and conclusions of 
Your Excellency’s speech. Your Lordship, after analys- 
ing the situation, came to the conclusion that ngj. only 
were the people of this country not justified in^Cpioioing 
of exclusion from high office, but that they ■ were being 
treated with * a liberality unexampled in the history of the 
world. 1 The Government Resolution of May 24th, 1904, 
expressed the same opinion in the following words : — 

There has been a progressive increase in the employment of 
natives and a progressive decline in the employment of Europeans* 
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showing how honestly and faithfully the British Government has 
fulfilled its pledges and how untrue is the charge which is so often 
heard of a ban of exclusion against the natives^! the country. 

In spite of both the speech an* the Resolution, 
however, the public mind remains unconvinced, and 
certain propositions in the Resolution hfn e even created the 
unfortunate impression that it is no longer the intention 
of Government to adhere faithfully to the line* of policy 
laid down in the matter in the Parliamentary Statute of 
and the Proclamation of the Queen- Empress in 1H58, 
The Statute and the Proclamation have respectively pledg- 
ed the word % the British Parliament and the British 
Sovereign to the people of Jiu hjCj hat all offices in the 
country ^hall b*» equally open fevTwithout distinction of 
race, colour, or creed. The Statute wa& fuither interpret- 
ed by the Court of Directors as laying down that there 
was to be no governing ca^te in India, and that whatever 
tests of fitness were prescribed, considerations of race or 
creed were not to be of the number. The Resolution of 
last year, however, lays down two principles, n** governing 
the situation, which, in the form in which they are stated, 
are certainly inconsistent with the pledges giwn iy the 
Statute of 1833 and the Proclamation of 1858. The 
Resolution says ; — 

The general principles which regulate the situation are two 
in n amber. The flret is that the highest raAks of civil employ - 
raent in India— those in the Imperial Oml Service, the 
members of which are entrusted with the responsible tank of 
carryte^on the general administration of the country - though 
open llU^uoh Indians as proceed to England and pass the 
requisite must nevertheless, as a general rule, be held 

by Englishmen for the reason that they possess partly by 
bgfedj&y, partly by upbringing, and partly by education, knowledge 
of tihe principles of government, the habits of mind, and the 
vigour of character, which are essential for the ta*k, and that the 
rule of India being a British rule and any other rule in the 
ehreum stances of the case being impossible, the tone and standard 
should be »et by those who have created and are responsible for 
it. The second principle is that outside this iorpn tf’elile the 
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Government shall, as far a« possible, and as the improving 
standards of education and morals permit, employ the inhabitants 
of the country, both because its general policy is to restrict rather 
than to extend Eu(J pean agency and because it is desirable to 
enlist the best native intelligence and character in the service of 
the State. This principle in qualified only by the fact that, in* 
certain department *, where scientific or technical knowledge is 
required or where there is a call for the exercise of particular res- 
ponsibility or for the possession of a high standard of physical 
endurance, it is ne^sary to maintain a strong admixture and 
sometimes even a great preponderance of the European element. 

The Government of India thus lay down : 

(1) That »ate, so far from being no disqualification, shall 
constitute in the case of all but a very few a conclusive disqualifi- 
cation for the higher offices of the state ; (2) thm^ this disqualifi- 
cation shall last as long as the British rule endures ; (3) that in 
regard to other offices hs^'st present by Europeans, they are so 
held because Indians q by education and morals are not 

either available, or where gk are available, they are unfit for the 
exercise of 1 particular responsibility.’ 

Now, my Lord, the equal treatment promised in 
regard to public employment by 7 the Parliamentary Statute 
and the Queen’s Proclamation may be nothing better than 
a legal fiction in practice, but it is a fiction which we have 
cherished as embodying an ideal for the future and repre- 
senting the higher purpose of British rule in this land, 
and we cannot afford to see it so explicitly repudiated by 
the Government. Nothing to my mind is calculated to 
affect move disastrously the attitude of educated Indians — 
and their number is bound steadily to grow — towards 
British rule than a belief that under the rule their exclu- 
sion from the highest offices of the State is intended to be 
perpetual. As regards the question of educa1^ 0:> and 
morals being involved in our exclusion from <*}i6st of the 
offices in the 'special departments, is it really intended to 
be conveyed that among the thousands and thou- 
sands of educated Indians who are ready to seek 
employment under the State, even a few cannot 
be found possessing the necessary education and moral 
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character or qualified to exercise the required degree 
of responsibility ? 1 am sure the question has only to be 

presented in this form to make the injufcice of it clear 
to everybody. Why, my Lord, it is a matter of common 
knowledge that, in the case of the smaller appointments at 
all events, it is not the Indian but the European or 
Eurasian competitor, whose education and moral^ it would 
really be desirable sometimes carefully to investigate. 
However, I do not wish to pursue this argument 
any further on this occasion. My object to-day is to 
point out how ^accurate and misleading is the conclusion 
which the Government of India Rnsmlution has recorded 
on this subject and which I h<^^p8rready quoted above. 
The Resolution claims (1) that tSFpledges given have on 
the whole been honestly and faithfully carried out, and (2) 
that there has been a progressive incroase in the Indian 
element and a progressive decline in the European element 
in the service of the State. Before proceeding to show 
how unsupported by facts this twofold claim is, I must, 
in the first place, point out that in the statistical tables 
which accompany the Resolution the real issue has been 
obscured by the inclusion therein of posts as low os Rs. 75 
a month. When we complain of our exclusion from high 
office, wo do not refer to the lower grades of the Public 
Service — grades which carry salaries as low as Rs. 75 or 
100 or even 200 rupees a month — though in some of the 
speciaS|k>artments, we are virtually shut out even from 
such petQ%appointments. When we make the complaint 
about exclusion, we refer to offices of trust and responsibi- 
lity — say above Rs. 500 a month. I have compiled tables 
for the years 1897 and 1903 from the statistics published 
by the Government of India to show how we stand in 
regard to these appointments, and it will be- seen from 
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that the twofold claim of the Government of India 
dieady referred to is wholly untenable. I do not propose 
to read out the^L tables They will appear as an appendix* 
to my speech in the repoit of these pioceedings. It will 
be seen fiom them tint they effectively dispose of the 
contention that we have fai been tieated with unex- 
ampled liberality They 1 K 0 show that most of the new 
posts, cieated between 1H97 and 1903, have gone to either 
Europeans 01 Eurasians, which element certainly shows 
no signs of declining, the Indian element even losing 
ground m some of the departments * s 

My Lord, this •^stion of appointment to Ingh oihee 
is to us something in®* ^dan i mere question of caieers. 
When all positions power and of othcial tiust and 
responsibility are the Mitual monopoly of a class, those 
who .lie outside that class aie constantly weighted 
down with a sense of then own mfeiioi position, and 
the tillesl «t them ha\e no option but to bend in 
oidei that the exigencies of the situation mar be satisfied 
Such \ state of things, as a temporary arrangement, may 
be accepted as mew table a permanent arrangement, 

it is impossible This question thus is to us a (question 
of nitionil prestige and self lespeet, and we feel that our 
future glow tli is bound up with a proper solution of it 
My Lend, Youi Lordship said on one occasion that to 
)om mind efheienc> ol id mimsti ition was sjnoutinoud 
with the contentment ot the people Thcie is rm^iSstion, 
of coui so, of the «tipicnie importance of a higti degree of 
efficiency m i <oii» tqs Gos eminent There is also no 
doubt that in this lespeit the present Administration has 
been the most stienuous and the most successful of any 
that the countiy lifts hid for many years. But may I 

* Eftfc Appendix C\ 
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venture respectfully to point out that Your Loidships 
* proposition leaves out of account the special (jrcuin^tancea 
of India, that efficiency, though an object of paramount 
importance with us as elsewhere, is not the sole purpose of 
British rule in this land, and that for the contentment of 
the people to bo real and cnduiing, something more is 
indispensable than more efficiency, however high it may 
be ? A succession of gieat *-ta te^uien. who in their day 
represented the highest thought and feeling of England, 
have dectaicd rlui^m their opinion, England’s greatest 
Work in India is to associate the people of this country, 
slowly it may be, but steadily. witl^^||te?vork of their own 
Oovernroent. To the extent to whiol&fliis work is accom- 
plished, will England’s claim to our gratitude and attach- 
ment be real If, on the other hand, this purpose is ever 
lost sight of or repudiated, much good work, which has 
been already done, will be destroyed, and a position creat- 
ed, which must fill all true well-wishers of both England 
and India with a feeling of deep anxiety. 


BUDGET SPEECH, 1906. 

[At a rxf'zting of the Imperial Legislative Council t held 
on Wednesday the 28th March 1906, His Excellency Lord 
Minto presiding , the Hon'ble Mr . G. K. G ok hale made the 
following speech on the Financial Statement for 1906-07 
presented, by the Hon'ble Mr. E. iV. Baker : — ] 

My Lord, for the second time, the Hon’ble Mr. Baker 
has laid before the Council a budget, which judged by the 
limits within which he was free to move, is an interesting 
and satisfactory statement, and which^for lucidity of ex- 
position will takej^igh rank among the Financial State- 
ments of the Govt ^Lent of India. I am particularly 
pleased to read wfnft the Hon’ble Member writes about 
the effect of the recent reductions of salt duty on the 
consumption of that article. Time was, not so long ago, 
when it was the fashion, both in this Council and outside, 
to regard the burden imposed on the masses by a high salt 
duty as after all only a light one, and to deny that its rate 
could seriously affect consumption. If ever the Govern- 
ment of India finds itself driven to enhance the duty 
again, 1 hope the Finance Member of the future will 
remember the eloquent testimony of my Hon’ble friend on 
the results of recent reductions, and no one will again 
venture to contest the proposition that, in dealing with a 
prime' necessary of life such as salt, the only right policy 
is to raise an expanding revenue on an e^/T’Jding con- 
sumption under a diminishing scale of ta 2 *$ftbn. Even at 
present, the level of the duty — about 1,600 per cent, 
of the cost price — is much too high, and I earnestly trust 
that the Hon’ble Member will have, as I have no doubt he 
will be glad to have, another opportunity during bis tenure 
of office as Finance Minister to effect a further reduction. 
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therebj* making the duty throughout India at least uniform 
with what it is in Burma, namely, Re. 1 a maund. The 
T>on&umption in India, which was under 10 lt£ per head 
before these reductions, has now risen to about 1 1 lbs., but 
it is still far below the level of Burma, where it is about 
17 lbs. per head. My Lord, the abolition of certain cesses 
on land and the discontinuance of certain appropriations 
from the funds of District and Local Boards for Provincial 
purposes will be greatly appreciated in the Provinces con- 
cerned, and I regard with sincere satisfaction the policy 
which underlies the^ measures. My only regret is that 
Bombay does not participate in the benefit of the relief 
accorded, and, if it is not yet too lat$‘ like to sug- 

gest one or two directions in which tftiMlon*ble Member 
could usefully come to our assistance on the same principle on 
which he has given the present relief to the other provinces. 
One is as regards the loss which our Local Boards have to 
bear as a result of the suspensions and remissions of land- 
revenue granted by Government. The principal part of 
the income of these Boards is derived from the one-anna 
cess on land; so when the Government., owing to ihe 
prevalence of famine, suspends or remits a part of the 
land-revenue, the one-anna cess that is paid with such 
revenue is also automatically suspended or remitted. The 
Government anticipates that the amount suspended or 
remitted this year owing to the present famine will be 
about 50 of rupees. This means that the Local 

Boards will los little above 3 lakhs of their revenue 
during the year. The proceeds of the one anna cess for 
the whole Presidency are under 30 lakhs, and to lose 3 
lakhs out of 30 lakhs is a serious matter. Moreover, the 
loss is not spread over the whole Presidency, but has to 
be borne only by the districts affected, which means that 
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in those districts the Boards will not have enough mono y 
oven for their barest wants, 1 suggest, therefore, that^ 
the grant tfiliis year to the Boards from the Provincial 
revenues should be increased by lakhs, oi by whatever 
may be tho amount of the one- anna cess suspended or 
remitted with the land-revenue, the Provincial Government 
receiving, if necessary, compensation from the Government 
of India for the purpose. I understand that this is the 
practice that is followed in the Punjab, where, as a result, 
tli© Boards receive their full amount intact, whatever 
suspensions or remissions the Provincial Government may 
grant to the agriculturists ; and L only ask that our 
Boards may beTuertcd with the same consideration. 
Another d i recti in which the Hon'ble Member could 

come to the lescue of these Boards is by relieving them of 
all responsibility for famine relief, which the Famine Code 
imposes upon them. Under the Code, the duty of reliev- 
ing famine disti ess is first cast on the resources of the 
Local Iioaids and then on those of the Provincial and 
Supreme Governments, Now the means at the disposal of 
fhe Boards, even for the objects for which they have been 
brought into existence, re:., education, sanitation and 
medical relief, and roads, are woefully inadequate, and to 
throw on them in addition so heavy and unjustifiable a 
burden as famine relief is to take an ay from them practi- 
cally all power of doing useful work. For the last ten 
yeais and moie, ne have had on our sfir an almost 
unbroken succession of unfavourable senfens, with no less 
than four famines, and the embarrassments of local bodies 
have been further aggravated by plague ahd the cost of 
plague mea.suies ; as a vosnlf. o^er the greater part of the 
Presidency, our Boards have been reduced to a position 
not far removed from bankruptcy. The lelief I ask for. 
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though srSoll, will theioloie not fail to prove useful in 
^ their present circumstances, and I earnestly trust that the 
HorTble Member, who has already given abundftit evidence 
of his sympathy with Lord Bodies in their struggles, will 
realise the justice and necessity of granting it 

Before I proceed to deal with the larger questions on 
which I wish to offer a few observations to-day, I would 
like to make two suggestions, and address one inquiry to 
the Hon'ble Member. My first suggestion is that in the 
general statement of revenue and expenditure, given in 
Appendix I, the figures under Railways and Irrigation 
{productive works) should be given ne W^ f In the Budget 
for the coming year, the leceipts if^/Tltliese heads have 
been estimated at about 29] millions and the charges at 
about 27 millions. The net receipts to the State, thoie- 
fore, under the two heads amount to only about 2] 
millions, and I submit that it would give us a much more 
correct idea of the true levenue and expenditure of the 
country, if only this sum of 2 \ millions weie enteied on 
the revenue side in the general statements, and a sejvnite 
statement appended showing the gross leceipts and chaiges 
under the two heads, instead of two such huge figuies as 
291 millions and 27 millions being enteied on the two 
sides of the account. The outlay on Railways mid Irriga- 
tion is on a commercial basis, out of borrowed capital, and 
the receipts are bound to go up as the capital outlay 
increases. ^|j^a matter of fact, they have been going up 
of late years ot^fctog to increased capital expenditure and 
other causes by leaps and bounds, having neady doubled 
themselves in ten years, standing to-day at 29] millions 
against IS] millions in 1896-97 ; but they make no leal 
addition to the revenue of the country, except by that 
portion of them which represents the net profit earned by 
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the State. In Japan, where they do things more scienti- 
fically than we, the course that is adopted as regards Stat^ 
Railways is the one I have suggested, and only the profits 
on the undertakings appear on the revenue side in the 
Financial Statement. Our present practice has been res- 
ponsible for many curious misapprehensions of the 
financial position, and it has misled even those who should 
know better. Thus tuo years ago, the Military Member 
of the Government of India — Sir Edmond Elies — advanced 
in this Council the obviously untenable proposition that, 
though the military expenditure of the country had in 
recent years l^j^growing, its growth, proportionately 
speaking, was lesfj^jan that of our revenue; and he pro- 
ceeded gravely to establish his contention by treating 
these rapidly increasing gross receipts under Railways and 
Irrigation as part of the revenue at the disposal of the 
State. And when 1 drew his attention to this error, he 
simply would not budge an inch, and contented himself 
merely with the remark that he did not know why he 
should- not take the figures as he found them ! 
My .second suggestion is that the income and expendi- 
ture of Local Boards, included under the head of 
Provincial Rates, should be separated from the 
accounts of the Government of India. It is a small 
matter — only about 2 millions a year — but it gives 
rise to much confusion. Take, for instance education. 

A reference to Statement B will give one Se idea that 
the Government expenditure on eduction was nearly 2 
millions storing, when in reality it is only about a million; 
the rest is Local Boards' expenditure merely included in 
Government accounts. It is true that the heading, 

« Provincial and Local/ is there to prevent a misconception : 
but thatT in itself is again misleading, as the term, Local 
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ordinarily includes Municipal also, whereas, in the accounts 
of the Government of India, the income and expenditure 
of only Local Boards, and not of Municipalities, are 
included. I trust the Hon’ble Member will be able to 
effect this simple but necessary reform. If the suggestions 
I have made are accepted, our real revenue will be seen to 
be about 58 millions instead of 87 millions, as the state- 
ments in Appendix J. lead one to imagine. The inquiry I 
want to make is about the Gold Reserve Fund and the 
profits from Coinage. It was stated by Lord Curzon two 
years ago that the^lold Reserve Fund was to accumulate 
till it rose to 10 millions sterling, w hich amount, he 
declared, ‘ will be sufficient for ou'Jjjmkose and wiU £ ivo 
us a permanent guarantee for staMty of exchange/ 
This limit has been already passed and the Fund to-day 
stands at over 12 millions sterling, and I think the Hon’ble 
Member owes it to the country to say what he pioposes to 
do with the profits from Coinage in future years. The 
fund is to accumulate at compound interest, and may 
therefore be left where it is. And the profits— about 2 
millions a year on an average of six years — may henceforth 
he used to provide money for loans to agriculturists in a 
comprehensive scheme for the relief of agricultural in- 
debtedness. They will thus yield a better interest than 
whep they are invested in consols ; such a course will also 
enable the Government to make some reparation to those 
classes whU^iave been hit the hardest by its currency 
legislation. E&Jfe if they were devoted to productive public 
works, reducing by a corresponding amount the annual bor- 
rowings of the State, that will be better than the present 
plan of investing in consols. The justification of a policy, 
which invests its own money in per cent., and borrows at 
the same time for its purposes at 3£, is not quite obvious. 
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My Lord, our financial administration is bound up 
with qis^jgjions of policy of the highest importance affecting 
the Government of the country, and unless that polio} c 
undcigoes a radical change^ our revenues will not he 
administered in a maimei winch will best promote the trucT 
well heittg df the people Of such questions, Ibe^tnost 
dominant, it is the most difficult and delicate, is the 
question of tte Army*. ugMy hold, I feafUhat a protest in 
this eountiy againstmp military po^fej^of the Government 
and tfeo ceaseless an^alafmfeg growth of our military burd- 
ens 1 $ almost like a ciy hfrtffe wildorrfcsr but the piotest has 
to be made on every oedfeftion thafcpresents itself, as our most 
vital interests aiWj^p'dved* jj$k # prdpei solution of this 
question MoreoVn x \ if ever there was a Juncture when 
our voice in this respect efamld be he ird by the authorities, 
that jundtS## now t A pi ofound change ha^ taken place 
in the general position of Asiatic politics. The tiiumph 
of Japan in the late war has ensured peace in Middle and 
B&st Asm The tide of European aggression in China lia& 
been rolled back for|*Q$di The power nf Russia has been 
broken ; her prestige jb|r Asia is gone , sHe has on her hands 
troubles inoie than enough of her own to think of troubl- 
ing others for years to come , and thus a cloud that was 
thought to hang for twenty yeais and inoie over our 
,North Western fiontier has passed away, aud, humanly 
speaking, is not likely to return any rate during the 
time of the pi'esent geneiation. The Japanese 

alliance, concluded without considering Jgw it would be 
regarded by the people of this country, is a further guar- 
antee of peace in Asia, if such^an alliance has any meaning. 
Surely, my Loid, this is t&e time when the people of this 
country have a rigl^tto look a subs^nlpl teli^fjfrom 
the ii^plerable burden of an 'excessively heavy military 
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expenditure which they have had to bear for so many 
years past. And the fiist step in the dirt$o$$on of such 
relief is to suspend the jaxecution of the^ Reorganisation 
Scheme drawn up by His Excellency the Commander- in- 
Chief and estimated to oo^t more than 10 millions sterling. 
This scheme was projected in the eailj stages of the* 
llueso-Japaimse War, and was sanctioned in govern her 
1003, when tm issue of the ktauggle was not only uncer- 
tain but the oaSs^emed *to bStk&unst Japan, and when 
apprehensions weie entert^fted ot hostile movements of 
It ussian troops the direction pf Cabul Now, howe\er, 
that the situation ha* undergdhe a complete change and 
the Noith Western f remitter, ou** * danger-zone, 1ms for 
the time ceased to be a dan^r-zoijf^ there is no justifica- 
tion for proceeding with a cosily scheme, deris^d to 'ensure 
a concentration of the entire opened fiftttfoglh of* the 
country on that frontier at the shortest notice. The 
millions, again, does not represent the whole cost of the 
scheme. There is to be in addition a permanent burden 
on its account *lmw much it wilj fee we have not yet been 
told, but the Hon’ble Mr. Bake# "Yarned the 4JouUl$jl last 
year that it would be consider able. This recurring charge 
is to appear on the scene after five years, during which 
period 2 millions a year are to be spent out of current 
revenues to carry out the scheme. My Lord, I respect- 
fully protest againa| the execution such a scheme at 
such fttfene; as involving an Expenditure of money and 
effort w hdnj^ bey ond ' our capacity and not called for or 
justified by the requirements of the situation. Theijecro- 
tary of State for India sdfeted in Parliament the other day 
in reply to a question matter was being further 

1 earnestly* trust tfeat his decision will 
be to hang up the scheme j at any rate till a more 
9 
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disquieting situation than the present arises on the 
Noith- Western frontier. Should the ' Government, 
however, unfortunately make jip its mind to ignore 
recent events and proceed with the scheme, I would 
most strongly urge that the money required for the 
initial outlay should be found out of loan Jfunds. My 
Lord, during the last eight years, the Government has 
spent its surpluses, amounting to ab^ut '35 erores of 
rupees, on railways, in addition to borrowed capital. Now 
#?uch expenditure of current revenues as capital outlay on 
productive works appears Jn tj^ accounts vb an addition to 
our productive debt (which represents the capital upended 
on productive works)S^ ^Vthisntceesitat^ft a reduction by 
a corresponding amount of the unproductive del>t of the 
country. Last year, when I made this simple statement 
in connection with my plea that the cost of the Army 
Reorganisation Scheme should be met out of borrowing, 
the Hon’ble Member, to my surprise, denied the correct- 
ness of my proposition. He, no doubt, spoke under a 
misapprehension, and be evidently thoyghWhat my con- 
tention was that the tq&a|.€lebt of the country, productive 
and unproductive taken together, bad been reduced, when 
my whole argument was that, as our unproductive debt, 
which after all is the only real debt, had been reduced by 
the amount of current revenues spent jis capital, the 
whole cost of the nevr-Arinj^ Scheme could be met out of 
loan funds, and yet our unproductive debt stand 

lower than where it was eight years ago. INj^Lord, it is 
mostvlipyust to the tax-payers of this country that, while 
the surpluses that accumulate should be'spenfc as capital, 
heavy non-recurring charges in connection with the &rmy 
should be thrown oq* current revenues, when every jie 

that can be spared from these revenues is urgently needed 

— 1 
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for the education of our children and for a hundred other 
objects of internal progress. The Hon’ble Member may 
say that till the surpluses are actually Realised, no one 
can tell what they will be. But surely when they have 
been realised and when they have been so employed as to 
reduce the unproductive debt of the country, I think there 
is no excuse for avoiding borrowing, within thewlimits of 
such reduction fo^ meeting heavy non-recurring charges* 
My Lord, I beg leave next to , urge that the strength 
of the Army in India should now be reduced by at least 
those additions^bhat wej$£;$aad© in 1885 under the in* 
fluence of the Penjdeh scare. The growth of the military 
expenditure in recent years has simply appalling, as 

may be seen from the following figures : — 

1881-1885 17*9 crores. (Before the increaues of 1885 

were made.) 

1888-1889 ... 222 crores. (After the increases had their 

full effect.) 

1902-1903 ... 28 2 crores. s *' 

1906-1907i 

(Budget) ... 32*8 crores. 

Our military expenditure is now* nearly double of what it 
was twenty years ago. Since 1888 it has lisen by over 
104 crores a year, and this, notwithstanding the fact that 
the strength of the Arniy has not been increased by a 
single troop or company during the time. (The increases 
made in 1885 were made in spite of the protest of two 
Members of the Government of India and in disregard of 
the vie^lfecorded by the Army Commission of 1879, that 
the then strlhgth of the Army was sufficient both for 
internal peace, and to repel foreign invasion, not only if 
Russia acted singly, but even if Afghanistan joined her as 
an all/. And since that time the fear of Russian aggres- 
sion has been the one dominating factor in all our military 
arrangements. With Bussia now crippled, and the Anglo* 
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Japanese alliance concluded, the last trace of any such fear 
should disappear from the mind of the Government, and 
the country slfmld be relieved of the buiden imposed 
upon it specially as a result of that fear. The increasing 
difficulty that has of late been experienced in England in 
the matter of recruitment, and in providing the annual 
drafts for India, with the resulting payment of bounties 
to short-service men here as an inducement to extend their 
service, also points to a reduction of the garrison in this 
country as a necessary measure of list ice to the Indian 
tax-payer. Should the view, howe\er, *\»e upheld that 
such a reduction it. not possible on the giound urged in 
this Council by Sir hl^6 n ’.*;(l Elies, that the Indian Aimy 
‘ is no longer a local militia, for purely local defence and 
maintenance of order/ and that it ‘must in the future be 
a main factor in the maintenance of the balance of power 
in Asia,’ I submit that the Imperial Government ought in 
justice to bear a part of the cost of an army maintained 
for such a purpose. My Lord, our military expenditure 
has now grown to such proportions that it overshadows 
the whole field of Indian finance, and under its chilling 
shade no healthy development is possible for the people. 
And unless the axe is resolutely* applied to its oveigrown 
poitions, our life will continue to exhibit the same signs of 
sickliness that at present unhappily mark its growth. 

But the appalling increase in the weight of military 
burdens is not our only giievance in connectioi*F./ith the 
Army. The whole system of Indian defence, founded as 
it is on a policy of distrust, rests on an unnatural basis, 
and one notes with regret that the position is growing 
worse every day. Whole populations are now excluded 
from the Army. The abolition of the Madras Command 
under the -new scheme involves the disestablishment of 
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that Presidency as a recruiting ground, and amounts to 
a denial to the people of Southern India of all opportunity 
of service even in the rank#. Recriutment is being 
confined more and more to frontier or trans-frontier men, 
to the people of non- Indian or extra-Indian areas, with the 
result that the Army is approximating more and more 
completely to a mere mercenary force. The Afms Act is 
being worked with increasing rigour, and licenses to carry 
arms are now issued «more sparingly than at any time 
before. I belike there are not more than thirty to forty 
thousand such licenses at the present moment in all India. 
A huge increase has been made the number of British 
officers, attached to the Native Army, so as to give all 
Punjab regiments an establishment of 1 3 British officers, 
and all other regiments, of 12. This increase completely 
ousts the Native officers from even such positions of trust 
as were open to them before, and not even the command of 
troops and companies is now really left to them. We have 
been asking for years that the commissioned ranks in the 
Indian Army may be thrown open to aspiring arid qualified 
Indians, scions of aristocratic families and others, and the 
reply of the Government, is a s titter closing of such careers 
to us. It is true that four members of the Cadet Corps 
were granted commissions last year, and tne language used 
by the late Viceroy more than once in speaking of the 
Corps^ad raised the expectation that these young men 
would be allowed the same opportunities of attaining to 
petitions of command in the Indian A.rmy as British 
officers. The. reply given by the Commander-in-Chicf to 
my question on this subject last week disposes of this 
expectation, and we see that Lord Curzon’s promise in the 
matter, though kept to the ear, has been broken to the 
heart. In pre- Mutiny days we had two systems, the 
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regular and the irregular. Under the regular there were- 
2f> British officers to a Native regiment, where under the 
irregular there ‘Were only just 3 picked ones. The Army 
Commission of 1809 pronounced in favour of the ‘irre- 
gular ’ arrangement ; and after considerable discussion a 
compromise was eventually arrived at, and it was decided 
in 18(53 Jlmt 7 British officers should be attached to each 
Native regiment- -these to command squadrons and wings, 
while the Native officeis were to have charge of troops and 
companies. The question was re-opened in Lord Mayo’s 
time, and an increase of British officers was demanded ; 
and the discussion ng*vn went on till 1875-76, when it was 
finally decided by Lonr Salisbury (then Secretary of State 
for Tndia) that the 7 officers system should be upheld, his 
Lordship laying stress on the point that the position of 
the Native officers should be improved and raised. And 
now the question having been brought up afresh, we find 
the decision going against us, and the number of British 
officers in Native regiments raised from 7 to 12 and 13 ! 
My Lord, such growing distrust of the people, after so many 
years of British rule, is to be deplored from every point of 
view, and not until a policy of greater trust is inaugurated, 
will the military problem, or indeed any other problem in 
India, be satisfactorily dealt with. I recognise the difficulty 
of the situation and the undoubted need that exists for 
caution in the matter. But after all it is only cq^dence 
that will beget confidence, and a courageous reliance on 
the people’s loyalty will alone stimulate that loyalty to 
active exertion. As long as things continue as at present, 
the problem of Indian defence, do what j’ou will, must 
remain essentially and practically unsolved. The experts, 
who accompanied the Russian and Japanese armies in the 
late War, have declared that the Indian Army will be- 
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found too small, if a great emergency really arises. This 
is bound to be so, as long as reliance is placed on standing 
battalions exclusively, with such reinforcements as England 
raigth be able to send in the hour of need. Everywhere 
else in the civilised world, the standing army is supported 
by a splendid system of reserves, and the nation is behind 
them all. Hfcre alone there are no reserves wortft speaking 
of to augment the fighting strength of the country in 
times of war, and the matter is treated as if it were no 
concern of the^eople. The late Viceroy quoted last year 
the achievements of Japan to justify the enormous growth 
in our military expenditure. . J^pes any one however 
believe that Japan’s glorious achievements would have been 
possible, if the Government of that country had merely 
poured money like water on its standing battalions, unaug- 
mented by reserves, and the magnificent spirit of every 
man, woman and child in that country had not been 
behind the Army to support it? Japan’s ordinary budget 
for the Army is only about 37'3 millions yen, or a little 
under six crones of rupees. And for so small an expendi- 
ture, she has a standing army of 1G7 thousand men, with 
reserves which can raise it to over six hundred thousand 
men in times of war. We spend nearly six times as much 
money a year, and yet, in return for it, Ve have only an 
inexpansive force of about 230 thousand men, with about 
25 thijpsand Native reservists and about 30 thousand 
European volunteers! Both on financial and on political 
grounds, therefore, our present unnational system of 
military defence is open to the gravest objection. My 
Lord, I respectfully submit that it is a cruel wrong to a 
whole people — one-fifth of the entire population of the 
world — to exclude them from all honourable participation 
in defence of their hearths and homes, to keep them 
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permanently disarmed, and to subject them to a pocess of 
demartin li/.atiop such as has never before been witnessed 
in the history of the world. Lord George Hamilton once 
told an English audience that there were millions of men 
in India, who wore as brave as any people on the face of 
the earth. Leaving such material, in the country itself, 
neglected, ' the Government has thought fit to enter into an 
alliance with a foreign Power — and that, an Asiatic Power, 
which once hoi rowed its religion from us and looked 
up to us —for the defence of India! JW \n came under 
the influence of Western ideas only forty years ago, and 
yet already, under th^t festering care of its Government, 
that nation has taken its place by the side of the proud- 
est nations of the West. We have been under England's 
rule longer than forty years, and yet we continue to be 
mere hewers of wood and drawers of water in our own 
country, and of course we have no position anywhere else. 
My Lord things cannot continue — they must not 
continue. - much longer on so unsatisfactory a basis. Time 
and events will necessitate a change, and true statesman- 
ship lies in an intelligent anticipation of that charge. 
The present Prime Minister, speaking in November last on 
the subject of the Anglo Japanese Alliance, observed as 
follows : -- 

l am enough of an Imperialist, if (his he Imperialism, to hold 
that the maintenance of tho integrity of India is our i.ffair and no 
one clue’s ; and, if further measures of defence are neoesfiiry— of 
which 1 have no assurance - the appeal should he to the loyiiUy of 
the people of IndiA, and to our own capacity for organising their 
defence. Is-there not danger that (he pride of the Indian people 
mav be wounded, and the prestige of the Empire abased in tho eyes 
of the world, by the provision by which Jap»n makes herself con- 
jointly responsible for the defence of the Indian frontier ? 

My Lord, this is true and far-sighted statesmanship, 
and my countrymen ask for nothing more than that the 
military problem in India be dealt with in the spirit of 
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this declaration of the Prime Minister. The measures 
needed are Short Service for the Indian Arnpr, the crea- 
tion of Indian Reserves, and the gradual extension — first 
to select classes of the community, and then, ns confidence 
grows, to all, of the privilege of citizen -soldiership, so that 
they may be able, if the need ever arises, to bear arms in 
the defence of their own land. The (lovernmenf may 
move as cautiously as may be necessary, but it is in this 
direction that it must mow ; and then the whole situation 
will be altered. 0^* military defence will then he gradu- 
ally placed on a national basis, the Army will have the sup- 
port of the nation behind it, the pj^jpit military burden 
will be largely reduced, and funds set free to be devoted to 
other objects of national well-being ; the people of the 
country, instead of being condemned as at present merely 
to pay the taxes and then helplessly look on, will be en- 
abled to feel a real and living interest in their Army, and 
our position in the matter will cease to wound our self- 
respect. Now that all fear of any immediate aggression 
from outside has disappeared, a trial may be given ro this 
policy, and I feel a profound conviction within mo that 
England will have no cause to regret its result. 

My Lord, I am free to confess that there is but 
little chance of any considerable change in the 
military policy of the Government of India being 
made in *be immediate future, and, if I have spoken at 
some length on the subject to-day, it is both because the 
character of our national existence is bound up with the 
question, and also because a special appeal for a recon- 
sideration of the policy is justified at the present juncture. 
I have already said that the military expenditure over- 
shadows the whole field of Indian finance, and it is a 
matter for further legiet that even such slender resources 
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as remain at the disposal of the Government of India after 
meeting the cost of the Army are not employed to the « 
best advantage. My Lord, during the last eight years, 
the surpluses of the Government of India have amounted 
to no less a sum than 35 crores of rupees, and the whole 
of this money has been spent by the Government on 
Railways, in addition to the large amounts specially bor- 
rowed for tho purpose ! Now 1 do not wish to say 
anything against the construction of Railways as a 
commercial undertaking. Till recently fhey used to cost a 
net loss to the State every year, but that has now ceased ; 
and there is no dc^J>t that in future years they will bring 
a growing revenue to' the Exchequer. To the construction 
of Railways on a commercial basis out of borrowed 
money I have therefore no objection, though even 
here the claims of irrigation to a larger share of 
the capital raised must be recognised better than 
they have been in the past. But I have the strongest 
possible objection to our surjrtw tea being devoted 
to Railway construction, when they are urgently 
needed for so many other objects vitally affecting the 
interests of the masses. My Lord, I submit that there 
should be some sense of proportion in this matter. 
Already a sum of 250 millions sterling has been spent 
on Itailwaj’s. For many years, it was the height of the 
ambition of the Government of India to have in tjje country 
twenty thousand miles of Railways. The mileage open to 
traffic to-day is nearly twenty- nine thousand, and another 
two thousand is under construction. Are Ruilways every- 
th&g, is mass education nothing, is improved sanitation 
nothing, that the Finance Minister should lay hands on 
every rupee that he can get either by borrowing or out of 
urpiuses, and devote it to the construction of Railways 
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only ? Replying to my observations on this subject last 
» year, the Hon’ble Member said : — 

When a surplus actually accrues either from a fortunate 
windfall, or from sources the continuance of which is not assured, 
then, 1 think, no more advantageous use for it can be found than 
to devote it to the construction of remunerative public works. 

Now, with all deference, I beg to say that the Hon'ble 
Member’s proposition is an unsound one. The bourse 
adopted by the Government would be right, if there 
was no need of non-recurring expenditure in other 
directions, more ^ntimately connected with the well- 
being of the mass of the people. But, with such urgent 
needs of the country as decent school -houses for pri- 
mary schools, works of sanitary improvement beyond the 
capacities of local bodies, and so forth, unsatisfied, 1 sub- 
mit it is not a justifiable course to employ the proceeds of 
taxation for purposes of remunerative investment. That 
the surpluses are uncertain does not affect my contention 
at all. Whenever they are available, they may be devoted 
to the objects I have mentioned. When they are not 
available, the position cannot be worse than it is at 
present. 

My Lord, the surpluses of the last few years -ren- 
dered possible by the artificial enhancement of the value 
of the rupee, and realised, first, by maintaining taxation at 
a higher level than was necessary in view of the appreciat- 
ed rupee, ^nd, secondly, by a systematic under-estimating 
of revenue and over-estimating of expenditure — have pro- 
duced their inevitable effect on the expenditure of the 
country. W r ith such a plethora of money in the Ex- 
chequer of the State, the level of expenditure was botftd 
to be pushed up in all directions. Economy came to be a 
despised word, and increased establishments and revised 
scales of pay and pension for the European officials became 
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the order of the day. Some remissions of taxation were 
no doubt tardily granted, but the evil of an uncontrolled 
growth of expenditure in all directions in the name of in- 
creased efficiency was not checked and the legacy must now 
remain with us. The saddest part of the whole thing is 
that, in spite of this superabundance of money in the Ex- 
chequer and the resultant growth of administmtive expen- 
diture, the most pressing needs of the country in regard to 
the moral and material advancement of the people have 
continued for the most part unattende<^to, and no advan- 
tage of the financial position has been taken to inaugurate 
comprehensive sche^gje§ of State action for improving the 
condition of the masses. Such State action is, in my hum- 
ble opinion, the first duty now resting on the Government 
of India, and it will need all the money — recurring or 
non-recurring — that the Hon’ble Member can find for it. 
My Lord, the three evils to be combated in connection 
with the raiyaVs position are his fearful poverty, his ignor- 
ance, and his insanitary surroundings. And I hope your 
Lordship will bear with me while I indicate very briefly the 
lines on which action is really needed. 

(1) First come a group of three measures in connec- 
tion with the land. They must really go together, if a 
substantial improvement is the object in view. Of these 
the first is a reduction of the State demand on land, espe- 
cially in Bombaj r , Madras, and the United Provinces, and 
a limitation of that demand all over India. There is ample 
evidence to show that over the greater part of India — 
especially in the older Provinces — the agricultural industry 
is in a state of deep depression. The exhaustion of the soil 
is fast proceeding, the cropping is becoming more and more 
inferior, and the crop-yield per acre, already the lowest 
in the world, is declining still further. And such a 
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deterioration in agricultural conditions i.s accompanied by 
^an increase in. the land-revenue demand of the State ! The 
raiyat staggers under the burden, but under 4he economic 
conditions prevailing, cannot help submitting to it. 
O’Conor, late Director-General of Statistics in India, 
speaking two years ago before the Society of Arts in 
London, and speaking with all his special knowledge of 
Indian agriculture, said : — 

It is doubtful whether the efforts now being made to take the 
cultivator out of the hands of money-lenders will have much 
effect, or even, if thejHjave the fullest effect, they will materially 
improve the cultivatW’s position until a larger share of the 
produce of the soil is left in his hands, and he is protected 
against enhanced rent by private landlord. ^ 

And again : — 

I havo little doubt that the reduction of the land-revenue by 
25 or 30 per cent., if the reduction is secured to the profit of the 
cultivator, would be of far more value in the improvement of the 
class who constitute the bulk of the population, and who contri- 
bute most largely to the finances of the State. 

The present system is having, and can have, but one 
effect. It tends to keep the one industry of the country 
in a hopelessly depressed condition, discouraging all ex- 
penditure of capital on land and rendering agricultural 
improvement an impossible hope. Whatever loss of 
revenue such a measure may cause directly to the State 
will be indirectly more than made up by a material im- 
provement in the condition of the people. * 

(2) Next, a resolute attempt must b% made to rescue 
the Indi^h agriculturist from the load of debt that at 
present overwhelms him. The problem is one of vast 
magnitude, and, probably, the conditions of the different 
Provinces will need different treatment. The best plan 
will be to take in band an experiment on a sufficiently 


large scale over a selected area in each Province. 1 
take the Deccan Districts in the Bombay Presidency .i 
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is the opinion of competent authorities that quite one-third 
of our agriculturists, if not more, have already lost their 
lands, and they are remaining on them merely as the serfs 
of their money-lenders. Now I would take the cases of 
such men tirst, and I would appoint a special tribunal to 
go round and look into each case, going behind the bond 
wher$ necessary, and I would have a composition effected, 
either by amicable ariangement, or by exercise of legal 
powers, with which the tribunal may be armed. I would 
place, say, a million sterling at the disposal of the tribunal, 
out of which advances should be madi> to clear the debt, 
to be recovered by adding about 4] per cent, on them to 
the land-revenue StKinnd of the State — 3 i per cent, for 
interest and about 1 per cent, for repayment of 
capital, the repayment being spread over fifty years or 
so. Having helped to free the man in this manner, 
tho Government may then fairly claim to impose restric- 
tions on his powers of alienation. Of course, this is only 
a bare outline, and the scheme will have to be worked out 
in detail and examined carefully before adoption. If the 
experiment shows signs of success, it can be extended to 
other parts. If it ends in failure, well, some money will 
be lost, but the risk has to be taken. When Lord Lans-* 
downe was Viceroy of India, he was so impressed with, this 
evil of agricultural indebtedness that he is understood to 
have left a minute behind, expressing his opinion that the 
condition of the agricultural community was am&st fcerious 
danger to British rule, and pointing out the neef^ity for 
immediate action. It is now fourteen years since be left 
India, and yet only the attempt made by the Government 
to deal with the problem is represented by some legislation 
intended to restrict the raiyat’s powers of borrowing! 
What may usefully be the last link of the chain has thus 
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been made by the Government the Bole link, with the 
result that the situation to-day is as grave as ever. 

* (3) But these two measures will fail to d<»&ny perma- 

nent good to the raiyat, unless they are accompanied by 
the third measure of the group, namely, the providing of 
facilities which, while encouraging thrift, will enable the 
agriculturist to borrow on occasions for his reasqpable 
wants at a low rate of interest. The Co-operative Credit 
Societies, for which an Act was passed two years ago, will 
not go any long way in this direction. The communal 
spirit is now very over the greater part of India, and 

the unlimited liability principle, which the Act insists 
upon, will keep substantial men from ^fese Societies, and 
any number of paupers brought together will have neither 
the cash nor the credit to help one another. If unlimited 
liability is removed and a portion of the Savings Banks 
deposits is made available to these Societies, they may do 
some useful work. But what the country really needs is 
the establishment of Agricultural Banks, like those which 
have been so successfully introduced into Ijjgypt by Lord 
Cromer. 

(4) Two other measures necessary for the promotion 
of agricultural prosperity in India, one of which has 
already received a good deal of attention at the hands of 
the government, and the other has been recently taken up 
by it,’ [jga Irrigation and Scientific Agriculture. About 
Irrig&||pflt £ would only like to ask why it is necessary to 
have tbe^aalected projects carried out departmen tally,, and 
why their" execution cannot be entrusted, as in Egypt, to 
expert contractors, who would find and train the required 
labour, the Government exercising supervisional control 
only ? I think, in this matter too, the Government of 
India may well take a leaf out of the book of that great 
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administrator Lord Cromer. If this were done, far more 
rapid progress would be made in the matter of Irrigation. 
As regards Scientific Agriculture, the country is watching - 
with keen interest the steps winch the Government is 
taking in the matter, I must, however, express one fear 
in this connection. If it is proposed to import European 
experts for the work as a standing arrangement, there will 
be small chance of any substantial good being done. The 
knowledge brought into the country by a succession of 
foreign experts, who retire to their own lands as soon as 
they have earned their pension, is lik< a cloud that hangs 
for a lime overhead without descending in fertilizing 
showers, and then^lls away. Unless promising and care- 
fully selected Indians are sent abroad to be trained and to 
take the places of the imported experts in due course, such 
expert knowledge will never become a part and parcel of 
the possession of the community. Of course, to begin 
with, a reliance on foreign exports is necessary, but care 
must be taken to make the arrangement only temporary. 

(5) Thejpromotion of industrial and technical educa- 
tion in the country is also an urgent necessity as a remedy 
for the extreme poverty of our people. This field has so 
far remained entirely neglected, with what results even 
the most superficial observer can see. The sum of 2 J lakhs 
of rupees, provided in this year’s Budget, is as nothing 
compared with what is needed. The country requires at 
least one large fully equipped Technological institute at 
some central place, with Branch Institutes in the different 
Provinces. 

(6) I now come to the question of Primary Educa- 
tion. From Mr. Nathan’s Report on Education, we find 
that, in 1901-02, the total expenditure on the piimary 
education of boys in India from the funds of the, State was 
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the staggeringly small sum of 13 J lakhs! Since then the 
amount has been increased, but even so it remains most 
miserably inadequate, compared with the Aquirements of 
the situation. My Lord, the question of mass education 
in this count! y lias been neglected much too long, and the 
Government must lose no more time in waking up to its 
responsibilities in the matter. What is needed if a clear 
aim, and a lesolute pursuit of that aim in a feeling 
of faith and with enthusiasm for the c\use. The first 
step is to make pi imaiy education free in all schools 
throughout the country, and that can be done at 
once. The total receipts from fees in primary schools 
throughout India in 1901-1902 wer^ only 304 lakhs of 
rupees, so the sacrifice will not be very great. Moreover^ 
the larger Municipal Corporations might be asked to bear 
a portion of this loss, so far as their own areas are concern- 
ed. The next step will be to make this education compul- 
sory for boys in the Presidency towns, and perhaps in a 
few other leading towns. When the minds of the peo- 
ple have been accustomed to the idea of compulsion in 
the matter of education, the area of compulsion may 
be gradually extended, till at last, in the course of twenty 
years or so from now, we have in our midst a system of 
compulsory and free primary education throughout the 
country, and that for both boys and girls. It will not do 
to be detgrred by the difficulties of ihe task. Our whole 
future depends upon its accomplishment, and as long as 
the 'Government continues listless in the matter, it will 
justly be open tp the reproach of failing in one of its most 
sacred duties to the people. 

(7) Lastly, there is the pressing need of works of 
sanitary improvement, such as good water supply and 
drainage. As I pointed out last year, most of our towns 
10 
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are simply powerless to undertake such costly works with- 
out substantial assistance from the State. With the 
plague in all ^directions, and with the death-rate of the 
country steadily rising, the question of sanitary improve- 
ments assumes an importance which the Government 
cannot long ignore. The resources of our local bodies are 
barely sutlicient for their current needs, and any large 
capital outlay is wholly beyond them. The present 
distribution of resources and responsibilities between local 
bodies and the central Government is most unfair to local 
bodies, and that is the explanation <>P the spectacle we 
have seen during the last few years, namely, that of the 
Exchequer of the (jKJVernment overflowing with money, 
while these bodies have boeti in a state verging on 
bankruptcy. It is necessary that the Government should 
formulate and announce a definite policy on this matter. 

All these measures that I have briefly outlined will 
require a large expenditure of money — both recurring and 
non-recurring. But even as our resources stand at 
present, there is room for undertaking them all. Thus if 
the Army Re-oig mizution scheme is held up, or at least 
its initial cost is met out of borrowing, a sum, from om 
to two millions a year, will be available, and that may be 
devoted to a vigorous extension of primary education 
The profits of coinage — averaging now about two millions 
a year — may supply funds for the relief of agricultural 
indebtedness. The famine grant which stands at* a million 
sterling, may, after deducting the expenditure on actua 
famine relief $ now be devoted to industrial and technical 
education. The deposits in Savings Banks may be made 
available to Co-operative Credit Societies. And whatevei 
surpluses accrue may be devoted to assisting local bodies 
in the construction of works of sanitary improvement. A1 
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any rate an important beginning can be made in all thesse 
■directions, only the spell, under which the official mind 
has been for so many years, must be broker? 

My Lord, the improvement of the condition of the 
masses and the conciliation of the educated classes are 
the two really great problems before the British Govern- 
ment in India. The success or failure of England’s 
work in this country will be determined by the measure of 
her achievement in these two fields. I have already spoken 
of the work that must be taken forthwith in hand for the 
moral and materi^ advancement of the mass of our people. 
The task is one of great magnitude, ^t it is comparatively 
a simple one. The question of the conciliation of the 
•educated classes is vastly more difficult, and raises issue*, 
which will tax all the resources of British statesmanship. 
There is but one way in which this conciliation can be 
secured, and that is by associating these classes more and 
more with the government of their own country. This is 
the policy to which England stands committed by solemn 
pledges given in the past. This is also the policy which is 
rendered imperative by the growth of new ideas in the 
land. Moreover, my Lord, the whole East is to-day throb- 
bing with a new impulse — vibrating with a new passion — 
and it is not to be expected that India alone •should con- 
tinue unaffected by changes that are in the very air around 

us. We could not remain outside this influence even if we 

% 

would. We would not so remain if we could. I trust the 
■Government will read aright the significance of the pro- 
found and far-reaching change which is taking place in 
the public opinion of the country. A volume of new feel- 
ing is gathering, which requires to be treated with care. 
New generations are rising up, whose notions of the cha- 
racter and ideals of British rule are derived only from 
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their experience of the last few years, and whose minds 
are not restrained by the thought of the great work which 
England has on the whole accomplished in the past in this 
land. 1 fully believe that it is in the power of the Gov- 
ernment to give a turn to this feeling, which will make it 
a source of strength and not of weakness to the Empire. 
One thing, however, is clear. Such a result will not be 
achieved by any methods of repression. What the coun- 
try needs at this moment above everything else is a Gov- 
ernment, national in spirit, even though may be foreign 
in personnel — a Government that will enable us to feel 
that oar interests arevihe first consideration with it, and 
that oar wishes and opinions are to it a matter of some 
account. My Lord, I have ventured to make these ob- 
servations, because the present situation fills me with great 
anxiety. I can only raise my humble voice by way of 
warm tig, by way of appeal. The rest lies on the knees o£ 
the gods. 
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[At a meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council , held 
on Wednesday the 27th March 7907 , II is Excellency Lord 
Minto presiding ^ the Eon . Mr. G. K. Gokhale made the 
following speech on the Financial Statement for 1907-08 , 
presented by the Hon . Mr. E. N. Baker : — ] 

My Lord, it is a matter of deep and siuoere satisfac- 
tion to me that %e Government has effected a further 
reduction in the duty on salt, which will now stand at the 
uniform rate of Re. 1 per maundrboth in India and in 
Burma. In view of the language employed by the present 
Secretary of State for India, in speaking of this impost 
last year, such action on the part of the Government has 
not been wholly unexpected. I only wish the Hon’ble 
Member had spoken of this reduction with more enthusiasm 
than he has done. I know my Hon’ble friend holds what 
may be called orthodox official views on this subject. The 
Council will remember that last year he told .»s, in his 
concluding remarks on the Budget, that he “ never 
believed that the tax pressed with undue severity even on 
the poor.” Again this year he says that “ the salt-tax is the 
-only contribution towards the public expenditure that is 
made by a large number of the people.” Now the former 
-statement is contradicted by the rapid rise in the consump- 
tion of salt which has taken place in response to each 
successive lowering of the duty and which the Hon’ble 
Member himdelf describes as u remarkable.” No one is 
ever likely to stint himself in regard to a prime necessary 
of life such as salt, unless driven to do so by sheer inability 
to buy the required quantity. No one, again, is likely to 
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purchase more of it than he needs, simply because it is 
cheaper than it was before. And I think that the re- 
markable expansion of consumption that has taken place 
since the duty was first lowered in 1903 — from 3(i| million 
mounds, the average for three years immediately preceding 
1903, to 43 1 millions, which is the Hon’ ble Member's 
cautious estimate for the coming year, an increase of 
nearly 20 por cent, in five years — is conclusive evidence 
of the fact that a high rate of duty entails serious priva- 
tion and suffering to the poorer classes of the people. As 
regards the second statement of the ITorf ftle Member, wz. f 
that the salt- tax is the only contribution which the poorer 
classes make to the Exchequer, with nil deference I must 
dispute altogether the correctness of the contention. 
Why, my Lord, so far from this being the case, the fact is 
really the other way. I think there is no room for doubt 
that even now, after these successive reductions of salt 
duty, our poorer classes contribute, relatively to their 
resources, much more than their fair share to the 
revenues of the State. These classes consist almost 
entirely of a broken and exhausted peasantry, without 
heart and without resource, and sunk hopelessly in a 
morass of indebtedness. It is from this peasantry that, 
over the greater part of India, the land revenue of the 
State is derived, and it is the same with Provincial Rates. 
Then the hulk of the revenue from drink comes from these 
classes. The .excise duty on cotton goods falls almost 
exclusively on them. Under Stamps and Registration 
they pay, certainly, their fair share, and probably more 
than their fair share, since the bulk of our litigation is 
about small amounts. Under Forests they have been 
deprived of their immemorial right to free grazing and free 
fuel, and tbs proceeds. <Jf these are the only burdensome 
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part of forest receipts, the rest being fair value realised 
for timber and other products. Even under Customs* 
where their contribution is expected to be £he least owing 
to their excessive poverty, the Hon’ble Member's predeces- 
sor, Sir Edward Law, once calculated that they paid 
between 20 and 25 per cent. The only tax from which 
they are altogether free is the income-tax, and^the pro- 
ceeds of this tax are comparatively small, being under IjJ 
millions sterling a year. Now these, together with the 
salt-tax, of which the main burden is admittedly borne by 
them, and the Opium revenue, which is contributed by the 
foreign consumer, are our principal heads of revenue, and 
I repeat there is no justification f oi^the assertion that the 
salt-tax is the only contribution which the poorer classes 
in India make to the Exchequer of the State. It may be 
mentioned that Mr. O* Conor, late Director-General of 
Statistics, in a paper read by him three years ago, describ- 
ed the poorer section of Indian cultivators as a class that 
“ contributed most largely to the finances of the State.’* 
My Lord, I have made these observations, not in a spirit 
of mere controversy, but because Mr. Morley’s pronounce- 
ment of last year on the subject of the salt- tax encour- 
ages the hope that we may now look forward to the time 
when this tax may be done away with altogether, and this 
consummation is not likely to be for ward bd, if the llon’ble 
Member's views in the matter are allowed to pass unchal- 
lenged. 

I am glad to see that my suggestion of last year that 
in the general statements of revenue and expenditure, the 
figures under* Railways and Irrigation (Productive Work) 
should be given net, lias been met more flban half way in 
this year’s Statement, by the working expenses on Rail- 
ways being brought over to the Revenue side and deducted 
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therefrom the gross Railway receipts. This is satis- 
factory as far as it goes, but it does not go far enough, 
and I think that the Hon'ble Member, having once begun 
this reform, must now complete it. He still leaves the 
interest on Railway debt where it was in the accounts. The 
result is that the figure of Railway revenue, and through it 
that of our total revenue, continues to be unjustifiably 
■swollon &y the amount of this interest, which already stands 
at about 10 millions sterling and which will increase from 
year to year as the capital outlay on Railways advances. 
The Hon’ble Member observes in this connection : — 

We have loft the Interest on Railway debt in its original 
place: to have brought it over to the Revenue side of the account 
as a deduction from its jt-oss-receipts would have necessitated a 
large minus entry in the column for revenue accruing in England. 

And such a minus entry the Hon’ble Member wishes to 
avoid, as it would be unintelligible to the ordinary reader. 
But there are minus entries in several other places in the 
Financial Statement, and if the ordinary reader does not 
mind them, I do not see why he should mind one more. 
And in any case it is better to be unintelligible than to 
be unscientific or misleading. Again, the Hon’ble Member 
has left the figures under Irrigation as they were before. 
He says : — 

We have not thought it essential to go so far ns the Hon’ble 
Mr. Qokhale suggested and to show the Irrigation revenue net: I 
quite admit that the same general principle applies to the Irrigation 
as to the Railway figures : but the former nre not yet sufficiently 
large to oause any serious distortion of the true revenue and 
expenditure of India. 

But I would respectfully ask — why allow the figures of 
true revenue and expenditure to be thus distorted at all? 
Moreover, it introduces a new element of confusion if 
Railway receipts and Irrigation receipts, which are both 
exactly in the same position, are treated in the accounts 
in two different ways. In these matters it will not do to 
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alter the prescribed forms repeatedly, as that must make 
a correct comparative view of the financial position over 
series of years extremely difficult. And, therefore, now 
that the Hon’ble Member has already taken in band this 
reform, I earnestly hope that he will not stop half way 
but will proceed to the end, alid place the matter once for 
all on a proper scientific basis. 

Another suggestion which l had ventured to make 
last year was with reference to the separation of Local 
revenue and expenditure from Provincial and Imperial. 
In his reply the Han’ble Member had stated that he him- 
self was in favour of the proposal, as the balance of 
advantage lay in favour of making suggested change, 
and that the matter was under consideration. I am, 
therefore, disappointed to find that the old practice is still 
there, and that there is no indication in the Financial 
Statement as to what has been the decision of the Govern- 
ment in the matter. The present practice is res- 
ponsible for a good deal of unnecessary and avoid- 
able misapprehension. Especially is this the case 
with reference to educational expenditure. Thus, in 
the Financial Statement we are told that the educa- 
tional expenditure for next year will be 2 millions 
sterling. I understand that out of this about £800,000 
will be Local. But there is nothing in the Statement to 
.shew this, and one is apt to imagine that the whole 
amount of 2 millions will come from Imperial and Pro- 
vincial revenues. Last year Mr. O'Grady, a prominent 
member of the Labour party, made an inquiry in the 
House of Commons as to the anjounfc spent in India from 
the Indian Exchequer on Elementary Education. The 
Secretary of State’s reply, instead of stating the amount 
>spent from Imperial and Provincial revenues — which for 
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1904-1905 was, according to a return laid by the Home 
Member on the table of this Council the other^dajr, only 
£160,000 — gave the figure of expenditure from “ Public 
Funds,” which necessarily was much larger. Mr. O’Grady, 
not being satisfied with the answer, put, after a few days, 
another question asking the Secretary of State to specify 
how mpch of that total expenditure from Public Funds 
came from Provincial and Imperial revenues. The reply 
to this was that the Secretary of State was not in a posi- 
tion to state the amount, but that he would make in- 
quiries ! Now, my Lord, this is not atf all a satisfactory 
state of things. Surely the accounts of the Government 
of India ought to shfivv what is the State expenditure on 
Education apart from Local expenditure. I earnestly 
trust, therefore, that the suggested separation, which the 
Hon’ble Member himself regards with favour, will soon be 
carried out and that the Financial Statement foi next year 
will not be open to criticism on this account. 

Coming now to larger questions, I find that 1 must 
renow my earnest and emphatic protest against the manner 
in which our surpluses still continue to he expended as 
capital outlay on Railway construction. My Lord, I have 
spoken repeatedly on this subject in previous years, but l 
feel the injustice of the present arrangement so strongly 
that I must ask the Council to bear with me while I urge 
once again, as briefly as I can, my reasons why a change 
of policy is immediately called for in this matter. This is 
the ninth successive year when a substantial surplus of 
revenue over expenditure has been realised, and it is clear 
that the era of surpluses has not yet come to an end. The 
total of these surpluses during these nine years stands at 
the high figure of 37 crores of rupees, or about 25 millions 
sterling, and nearly the whole of this amount has been 
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spent ns capital on Railways* Now a surplus is so much 
more money tak Qjxfgom^t h e people, either through mis- 
calcu lafi oJTofTrfmlffey^P^ s , than was needed for the re- 
quirements of the GtfPKnment. And, as it is not possible 
to return this money to the tax-payers in a direct form, 
what the Government is hound to do with it is to apply it 
to purposes which are most calculated to benefit the mass 
of the people. And the question that we must consider is 
this — what is the most urgent need of the mass of our people 
at the present day ? Judging from the manner in which 
the surpluses ar (^applied year after year to Railway con- 
struction, one would conclude that, in the opinion of the 
Government, what the people needed^hoost was a vigorous 
extension of Railway facilities. Now, my Lord, I respect- 
fully submit that such a view of the situation is not 
justiBed by the circumstances of the country. The claims, 
for instance, of Sanitation on the attention of the 
Government are at the present day infinitely stronger 
and more uigent than those of Railway construc- 
tion. Already an enormous sum — no less than 400 
crores, or 260 millions sterling — has been . pent on 
Railways in India, while next to nothing has so far been 
expended on the construction of sanitary works. With so 
many towns in the country decimated by plague year after 
year, with cholera and malaria committing their havoc in 
other parts, with the death-rate of the country as high as 
35 per thousand as against 1 6 per thousand in England, 1 
do not see how the Government can continue 'to leave 
Sanitation practically to take care of itself. Let the 
Council consider what difference it would have made to 
the country,. if the surpluses of the last nine years — 37 
crores of rupees — had been devoted to sanitary works 
instead of to Railway construction ! My Lord, we all 
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know that, by spending the ^irpitises as capital oir Rail- 
ways, the Government is ablfc^jn^ie fin$l adjustment, to 
reduce by a corresponding am 

of the country. And it may be J a n tended that though 
the surpluses are in the first instance devoted to Railway 
construction, they are in the end virtually utilised for the 
reduction of debt. My answer to this is that our debt, by 
which I mean the unproductive debt of the counry — for 
that is the Only real debt — is so small in amount that its 
further reduction is not an object of much importance. 
Taking the year 1904-05, we find tfc t this debt then 
stood at the figure of 60 millions sterling. The “ other 
obligations ” of the Government of India, such as Savings 
Banks deposits, Service funds, and so forth, amounted in 
that year to 17 millions. Against this there were cash 
balances in the Treasuries, here and in England, amount- 
ing to 21 millions, and the loans and advances by the 
Government stood at 12 millions. Our net debt thus 
is about 44 millions sterling, or less than two-thirds of a 
year’s revenue. This is almost a paltry figure, compared 
with the huge debts of European countries, and the posi- 
tion may no doubt be regarded with satisfaction. But it 
must not be forgotten that such a result has been render- 
ed possible only by throwing on current revenues for a 
quarter of a century the burden of all manner of extra- 
ordinary charges, which in other countries are usually met 
out of loan funds. The further reduction of this small 
debt, therefore, is not a matter of urgency and can well 
wait, when the money devoted to it may be far better 
employed in saving the lives of the people: My Lord, it 
will not do for the Government to say that sanitation is 
the concern of Local Bodies and it is for them to find the 
money required to improve it. Most of our towns are 
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extremely poor -vJpesent distribution of the 

Trnment and the Local Bodies 
is of a most unsatisfa^(J?y character. How unsatisfactory 
it is may be judged from the fact that, while there has 
been a plethora of money in the Government Exchequer 
•for the last nine years, most of our Local Bodies have 
all the time been struggling with serious financial difficul- 
ties and some of them have been in a state not far removed 
from bankruptcy. Without substantial assistance, there- 
fore, from the G^ernment in meeting the largo capital 
outlay which modern sanitary works require, Local Bodies 
will never be able to grapple with the^problem of improved 
sanitation ; and to my mind there can be no more desir- 
able object on which the Government might expend its 
surpluses. The Supreme Government should call upon 
the Provincial Governments to assist sanitary projects 
liberally out of their own ordinary revenues, and when- 
ever a surplus is realised, it should, as a rule, be placed at 
the disposal of Provincial Governments for pushing on the 
construction of sanitary works. I know there is the 
standing pressure of the European Mercantile Community 
to expend every available rupee on Railways, and these 
men are powerful both in this country and in England. 
But, my Lord, the Government must resist this pressure 
in larger interests, so far at any rate as the surpluses are 
concerned. Time was, not long ago, when the Government 
never thought of spending more than four or five crores a 
yea* on Railways. And ten years ago Sir James West- 
land protested .sharply against the manner in which pro- 
gramme after programme of Railway construction was 
being pressed On him in breathless succession. It is true 
that in those days the Railways were worked at a net 
annual loss to the State, and that in that respect the 
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^irplbse 

position has now unde rgon jn>.he ^ . Still 13£ crores is 
a very large amount to spend i d itu r ramr 1 ! ipliiinj " 
and yet the Aorrble Member has^npought ^ necessary to 
be apologetic in making the announcement ! My Lord, I 
have no objection to the (Government using its borrowing 
powers as freely as possible to push on Railways, which 
now rtat on a sound commercial basis. But it seems to 
me most unfair that the loans thus raised should be 
supplemented by the proceeds of taxation. Moreover, 
judging from certain observations nnujp by the Hon’ble 
Member last )ear, L believe that another resource, and 
that a large one, wijj probably be soon made available for 
Railway construction, and that will be a strong additional 
ground for devoting surpluses in future years to the im- 
provement of sanitation. 

This resource is the profit now annually realised by the 
State from the coinage of rupees. For the current year it 
has amounted to the largo sum of 4 millions sterling or 6 
crores of rupees. Last year it was nearly as large, being 
3;~ millions sterling or crores. Hitherto these profits 
have been allowed to accumulate at compound interest, 
and this Fund, which will in future be known by the 
name of Gold Standard Fund, stands at present at over 16 
millions sterling. 1 think, my 'Lord, the public has a 
right to ask that the Government should now state definite- 
ly what limit they propose to assign to this fund, and 
how the profits from coinage will be dealt with when that 
limit is reached. This is necessary in view of the fact 
that the statements hitheito made on this subject by those 
in authority have been more or less vague, and, in some 
respects, even conflicting. Sometimes the purpose of the 
fund has been stated to be merely the ensuring of the 
stability of exchange, and sometimes the much more 
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ambitious purpose of Jf . a gold currency has 

hd was hist constituted in 
1900, it was in with a recommendation of the 

Fowler Committee of T898 — a recommendation which had 
been made with a view’ to the maintenance of a stable 
exchange. In 1901-02 Sir Edward Law', in speaking of 
the ReservdJ leaned to the view r that it would serv^ as “ a 
guarantee for the conversion into gold, if required, of the 
Rupee token coinage.” Lord Curzon, however, merely 
described it as a means of maintaining the exchange value 
of the rupee at In 1902-03 Sir Edward J jaw again 

referred to this Fund, and this time he also stated its 
purpose to be the maintaining of a stable exchange. In 
1904 Lord Curzon reaffirmed the same view. In 1905 the 
Uon’ble Mr. Baker also gave this view prominence in his 
statement. Last year, however, the Ilon’ble Member- 
pushed the other and more ambitious view’ to the front 
and spoke of the time when the rupees would have to be 
converted into sovereigns. Again, as regards^ the amount 
that is required for ensuring stability of exchange, differ- 
ent st.itement&Jiave been made ly different authorities. 
Lord Curzon said that 10 millions sterling would suffice 
for the purpose. Sir Edward Law put the limit at 20 
millions. Xhe^fclon’ble Mr. Baker has put it still higher. 
1 n 1 905 the ffon’ble Member said : — 


1 should like to see it (the fund) raised to such a figure as 
Would enable us, in the event of extreme and continued emer- 
gency, to reduce the 8< cretary of 8t&te’u drawing* by one-half for 
three years in succession, i.e., to something between 20 to 30 
millions sterling. 

Now, my Lord, all this is somewhat confusing, and the 
Hon’ble Member will recognise the necessity of making a 
full and definite statement of the intentions of the Govern- 
ment both as regards the purpose which the Fund is to serve 
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<sUrpfcse 

and the limit up to whiei*^in.the ** ov , This is the mqre 
necessary because the F£» i iturg^g^ , ifffif 

executive sanction without having }>o.>ur8e to the authority 
of the 

from coinage are now fai larger than had been anticipated. 
I think the Government ought to adhere to the idea of 
the fund merely serving as a guarantee for the mainten- 
ance of a stable exchange. In that case, even the high 
limit contemplated by the Hon’ble M ember would soon be 
reached and the profits fiom coinage — a matter now of, 
five or six cioies a year —would be available before long 
to be employed more usefully lhan at present. On the other 
hand, if the more ambitious purpose avowed by the 
Hon’ble Member last year is to determine' the policy of the 
Government, no limit can be foreseen to Hie accumulation 
of the Fund. Such a course, in my humble opinion, would 
not be justified, and I would venture to urge the following 
objections against it : — 

(а) That a gold currency for India has never been 
authoritatively proposed as a definite object 
to be attained. A stable exchange at a* 
reasonable rate is all thaj successive authorities 
have sought to ensure, ^ 

(б) That it is wrong to pile up a huge gold re- 

serve in pursuit of an object never proposed 
or defined, or even regarded as attainable 
within a measurable* distance of time. 

(r) .That it is looking too far ahead into the future 
to anticipate the introduction of a gold 00r- 
rency into India. 

{ri) The present margin between the value of bul- 
lion and the token value of the Coin will not 


Legislature, and also because tbe annual profits 


suffice to ensure the conversion of rugees into 
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of the situation ^in JjjjT * ^mst^terests, on the sidfe of 

continuance no real 
ffr-ogress for their is possible? My Lord, many 

thingadb&ve happened during the last tiuee years yrhich 
havp hful the effect ofWelling the ranks of these men. 
^Evefitbe feeling of^pyeand reverence, with which^as a 
great teacher, tile pjittasopher-statesman at the India 
Office was regarded by successive generations of educated 
Indians and which was really an asset of value**to British^ 
rule when he tooj^ charge, has helped to add to the diffi- 
culties of the situation. Th^tt feeling has given way to a 
sense of irritation and disappointment because Mr. Morley 
has on occasions used language which has wounded and 
has sanctioned measures which have bewildered and 
amazed. And though those among us, who have not 
made sufficient allowances for Mr. Morlej f s difficulties, 
will in the end regret the harsh things they have said dt 
him, he certainly for the time has lost the power of arrest- 


ing the rapid decline of my countrymen’s faith in 
England’s mission in this country. My Lord, fbe Govern- 
ment will no doubt put down — indeed, it must put down— ^ 
all disorder with a firm hand. But what the situation 
really requires is nOfclfche policeman’s baton or the soldier’s 
bayonet, but the statesman’s insight, wisdom and Courage. 
The people must be enabled to 'feel that thefr interests are* 
if net the only consideration, at any rate the main con- 
sideration that wMghs with the Government, and this can 
ohly be brought about by a radical change in the spirit of 
the administration. Whatever reforms are taken in hand, 
let t^em be dealt with frankly and generously. And, my 
Lord, let not the words * too late ’ be written on every one 
of them. Fqr while the Government stands considering — 
heating, rfjedSag, debating witban itself 4 to grant^or 
to grant, that is the questicn , --H^p0rtranities rush 
past it which can never be recalled. And the moving 
fiogb^liiites and having writ, moves on ! * , * 


IS. 



JBDDGET. 

[The fallowing speech mo 8 delvS£rWl in the Imperial 
Legislative Council on the 20th March 1009 on the Financial 
Statement for 1900-10 / resented by the lion. Sir Guy Fleet- 
wood Wilson. Lord M into was in the chair. This was the 
last year of tlw old order , under which- the Budget debate was 
the one occasion in the year available to Non- official Members 
to bring to the notice of the Government questions connected 
with the general administration of the county.] 

My Lord, the Hon’ble Member is entitled to the 
fullest sympathy of this Council and of tlie country in the 
difficult task with which he finds himself confronted at the 
very commencement of his tenure of office as Finance 
Minister of India. After a succession of surpluses, extend- 
ing over ten consecutive years, we have come, suddenly 
and almost without warning, to a year of a heavy deficit, 
and this abrupt change is accompanied by an uncertainty 
about the future, which aggravates the anxieties of the 
situation. It is true the Hon’ble Member estimates, on 
the assumption of a normal season, a revenue for next 
year fully equal to its requirements, and he evep budgets 
for a small surplus. But rending between the lines of his 
statement, one cannot help feeling that he regards the 
prospect before him with considerable uneasiness. The 
4lon’ble Member bases his figures of revenue on a normal 
season, though such estimating is, in his opinion, * largely 
a gamble in-rain.* The grave depression in trade, which 
has so seriously reduced our railway receipts during the 
current year, and which, as the Hon’ble Member says, if 
not Ibcal or peculiar to India, but is ‘one of those grea- 
reactions which periodically affect the whole civilisei 
world,’ has not yet passed away, and yet the Hon’bli 
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Member takes for raj; *^hgs a figure £2| millions, 

thus placing our railway 
activity during next^^f 4 where it would *have been in 
1908-1909, if conditions had been normal, WifSi a small 
extra margin for the increased mileage/ Finally .(he 
Hon*ble Member uses significant language when he. say® : — - 

1 have po desire to minimise the difficulties, which fib would 
be* folly to ignore, attaching to Currency and Exchange, to the* 
present position of the Gold Standard Reserve, and the weakness 
of our cash balances. 

I doubt, thei^ore, if the Hon’ble Member himself 
feels much confidence in the estimates which he has laid 
before the Council, and I think that yie position of equili- 
brium, for which he has budgetted, indicates more a 
suspension of judgment on his part than a reasonably con- 
fident anticipation of next year’s revenue and expenditure. 

My Lord, a deficit of 3$ millions sterling or over 
troves of rupees is the heaviest deficit we have had in any 
year during the last fifty years. And only once during 
the period has it exceeded 3 millions. That was in the 
year 1897, when the country was devastated by oriu of the. 
greatest famines of the last century and when in addition 
there were prolonged military operations on the North- 
West frontier — the famine costing in direct relief 3£ 
millions, and the military operations 2| millions, and the 
.accounts showing a deficit of 3| millions. It is, however, ♦ 
necessary to remember that the current * year’s deficit 
includes a sum of ,£725,300 under railway charges, which 
should not be charged against revenue at all, being the 
portion of the annuity payments devoted to redemption of 
capital* The exclusion of this sum reduces the deficit 
from 3f millions to 3 millions. Even so, i( is a heavy 
deficit, and, in view of its serious nature, 1 fear, regret 
will be expressed in some quarters — I already notice a 
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tendency in that direction- , should 

* have granted successive remidfcV - - .^tr rs~2Zi -it S$7 

I think therefore that it will be ue^ &£ to recall herethe 
extent of these remissions and their true relation to the 
growth of our revenue in recent years* These remissions 
have been k three reductions of the salt-duty, each by 8 
« 0 nna& a maund, reducing the duty altogether from Rs, 
2-6 annas to lie. 1 a maund, the exemption from income- 
tax of incomes between Es. 500 and Es. 1,000 a year, the 
abolition of famine cesses in Norther^. India, and the 
abolition of certain local taxes on land in several Provinces. 
The total relief granted to the tax-payers by these various 
measures has been a little over four millions & year. Now 
to understand correctly the real bearing of these remissions 
on the general financial situation it is necessary to glance 
briefly at the history of our finances since 1885. The first 
eleven years of this period were a time of extreme stress 
and anxiety for the Finance Minister, owing mainly to the 
fall in the exchange value of the rupee, which declined 
rapidly from over 19c?. to about 13d,, while at the same 
time military expenditure was rising and the opium reve- 
nue going down. The Government met the difficulties of 
the situation by heavy and continuous additions to the 
taxation of the country, adhering rigorously to the canon 
of finance that the year's expenditure should come out of 
the year's revenues. The lowest point touched by ex- 
change was in 1894-95, when it stood at 13*ld.1fco the rupee. 
An d yet by raising the level of taxation high enough, the 
Government were able to realise even in that year a sur- 
plus of 70 lakhs of rupees. From that point onwards, ex- 
cha&ge again rose steadily owing to the currency legisla- 
tion of 1893, till at last in 1899-1900 it established itself 
firmly in the vicinity of Is, id. And when, three years later. 
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the first remission *gf /as- granted, the position 

jwas^^ from 13*Id. to l6d,; there 

vitfifo increase of # revenue under 
most of the prinrip&W^a&S ; but the level of taxation still 
Stood where it had been pushed up when the rupee had 
fallen to 13* Id. Now a rise in exchange from 13’ld. to 
I6dt meant a saving of 3£ millions sterling in the cost of re- 
mittances to England necessary to meet the Home fibarges, 
taking these charges even at the lower figure of 1894-65. 
And this saving the Government were morally bound td 
return to the tjqpayers, however they dealt with the 
general increase of revenue that had accrued. As the 
various, remissions put. together haw amounted ta about 
4 millions a year, it is clear that the relief granted to the 
tax-payers during the last six years has not materially 
exceeded the saving effected in the cost of Home remittances 
by an artificial appreciation of the rupee. It maybe 
noted that in spite of these remissions of 4 millions a 
year, the revenue to-day is higher than it was six years 
ago, the receipts under the principal heads for the current 
year being over 49 millions as against 45*6 millions for 
1909-03, the year immediately preceding the first reduc- 
tion of taxation. 

My Lord, the year about to close has been a famine 
year, and it is instructive to compare it with tile year of the 
test great famine-— 1 900-0 1 . That famine was admittedly 
one of the severest, as it* was the most extensive of any 
that have been known In India, and it cost over 4 millions 
in direct relief. This year’s famine, on the other band, 
was confined mainly to the United Provinces and the cost 
of relief has been only a million. The revenue under the 
principal heads for 1900-01 was 43 6 millions ; that for 
the current year, in spite of the remissions of taxation 
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granted in the interval, ^ ^millions. (The latter 

figure includes the revenue’s^ ^tich the farmer 

does not, but ( the former in&u. , ‘'J -pruceetfe oi local 
rates, which are excluded from thh' Gutter.) In 1900-01, 
there was a saving in military charges owing to the 
absence of a portion of the troops in South Africa, against 
which may be set the windfall under opium during the 
current year. Under Railways there was a small net 
revenue of about \ million in 1900-01 as against the loss 
in this year’s Revised Estimates of a little under \ million. 
The Government thus had in 1900-01 f, smaller revenue 
and had to incur a much larger expenditure on famine 
relief than during the current year, and yet in the former 
year they were able to show a surplus of 1*7 millions, 
whereas in the latter they have a deficit of 3 millions, 
exclusive of the sum devoted to the redemption of railway 
capital. This shows the extent to which the ordinary 
expenditure of the country has grown during the last 
eight years. Of course a good part of this increased 
expenditure has been devoted to most worthy objects, such 
as extension of education, improvement of agriculture, 
police reform, grants to District Boards, grants for sanita- 
tion, and so forth. But there is also no doubt that a 
portion of the increase has been due to the fact that money 
was available and the need for economy was not obvious. 
The scales of pay, for instance, of the superior grades in 
most departments have been augmented during the last 
few years. And in this connection I cannot help recalling 
the vigorous language used by His Honour Sir Edward 
Baker two years ago in speaking of the pressure constantly 
brought to bear on the Finance. Department in the matter. 

1 have now been, said His Honour, connected with the 
Finance Department of the Government of India for five yearn 
continuously, and ddHug that period I do not believe that a Single 
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' day has pawed on whi 
Meant to an ioorease 
H> poi n (mentfl, ' 


Jnb called upon officially to 
appointment or group Of 
Jon of some Department or to an 
, AH experience proves that where 


revision is needeST ei /of strength or emolemeots, the hoqsl 
Governments and the\*eads of Departments are oply too ready in 
bringing it forward* Nor are the members of the various services 
at all baokward in urging their own claims. 

I am glad the Hon'ble Member proposes to enforce a 
policy of strict retrenchment in all direction If be 
succeeds in doing so to any appreciable extent, the present 
deficit will have proved a blessing in disguise ! One feature 
of the present financial situation, to which attention may 
be drawn, is tK5 greater extent of the reliance which is 
now placed on' net railway revenue to meet the ordinary 
recurring expenditure of the country. Our railways, after 
causing a net loss to the country year after year for half a 
century — amounting in all to more than fifty crores — 
began to show a small profit nine years ago. And during 
the last four years, this profit reached the high average of 
about three crores a year. Unfortunately they have failed 
us somewhat suddenly this year, and I fear it will be 
necessary to regard this source of revenue with a certain 
amount of distrust in the future. 


My Lord, the Hon’ble Member has adopted, if I may 
presume to say so, an entirely wise course in budgetting 
for a position of equilibrium for next year in spite of the 
heavy deficit of the current year. We all bope with him 
that the next season will be a normal one and that the 
depression in trade will soon pass away. We hope also 
that fib new clouds will gather on the horizon. There is 
no doubt that in ordinary circumstances and in the 
absence of any special disturbing factors the financial 
position of the country is a strong one. And by this time 
next year, we shall be in a better position to judge whether 
the causes that have brought about the present disturbance 
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are temporary or will ^ger m operation. I 

must, however, confess, my . • th^ , continued pre- 

valence of high prices in all 

to me to be an element of oonsifc'J>4ble anxiety in the 
present situation. Last year, in the couive of the budget 
debate, 1 ventured to express hay apprehensions on this 
subject, and further consideration has only strengthened 
those apprehensions, I think the quantitative theory 
of money holds good much more in the case of a backward 
country like India than in those of more advanced coun- 
tries. Variations in the prices of indivMual commodities 
may be due to variations in the demaim for them or in 
their supply. But a w more or less general rise of prices 
can only point to a disturbance of the cuirency. Such 
rise need not be uniform in the case of all commodities* 
for in the view which I am stating, prices are a function 
of three variables — currency, demand and supply, and any 
general rise resulting from a disturbance of the currency 
may be modified in particular cases by one or both of the 
other two factors. The whole question requires a close 
and immediate investigation by & competent body of men, 
.and I sincerely trust the Government have made up their 
mind to direct such an enquiry. The experience we have 
had this year of the Gold Standard Reserve must lead 
many of us to revise our ideas on that subject. The 
Government are being urged on all sides to build up a 
strong reserve, but we seem to stand in this matter on 
the horns of a dilemma. If the mints continue idle, as at 
present, and po new rupees are coined, there will be no 
coinage profits and therefore no additions to the Gold 
Standard Reserve. On the other hand, if new lupees are 
coined, they will, I fear, tend to raise prices still higher in 
the country. And this will discourage exports and stimulate 
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import^ and will ear yXerse influence on our 

balance of trader, V Jx urged in defence of the 

■uidBfvy-nwiHa qprwft.^ ^ -decent years tbit they were 

issued solely to meet s_ / demands of trade. The course 
adopted does not, however, seem to be justified by the 
results. It is important to remember that the Fowler 
Committee had expressed itself strongly and clearly against 
such new coinage until a sufficient quantity of goldVas in 
circulation in the country. 

The Government, they wrote, should continue to give 
rupees for gold, hut fresh rupees should not be coined until the 
proportion of gold i«*htoe currency Is found to exceed the require* 
meets of the public. « 

It seems to me that the only way now out of our 
difficulties is to follow the example of France and the 
United States, and while admitting the ru pies to unlimited 
tender, stop the coinage of new rupees and coin gold pieces 
instead. Of course I express this opinion with great 
diffidence, for there are serious considerations on the other 
side and the whole subject is enveloped in great obscurity. 
But I fear that the present half-way house will not do, 
and unless we place our currency on an automatic and 
self-adjusting basis, tbe clouds that are already overhead 
will thicken and not roll away. 

My Lord, I am sincerely pleased that as a result of 
this year’s deficit, the special military grant of two 
millions & year, which has been placed at the disposal of 
Hie Excellency the Comma nder-in- Chief for the last four 
years for his Be- organisation Scheme, will be abolished 
from next year. The relief afforded by the abolition to 
the finances is no doubt, more apparent than real, for 
already in its place there is a permanent increase of 
expenditure of 1| millions a year* — £655,100 as the 
permanent charge left behind by His Excellency’s completed 
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special measures, and V oK>r increased payments 

to the War Office and for x ^ * and allowan ces 

to Indian troops — with an“i tr<Tfind, 

before 1 904, whatever extra sum^'.^e military authorities^ 
may demand for * indispensable ’ special measures. Still it 
is a matter for satisfaction that this fixed, heavy burden,, 
which we have borne for four years, is for the present 
at any rate of! our shoulders. It is somewhat disappointing 
that of the B j millions spent out of the special grant since 
1904, only about 3/f millions have been expended on 
measures included in His Excellency's original programme. 
It was expected that as a result of the completion of that 
programme there nvould ultimately be a saving in the 
military expenditure of the country. That expectation, I 
fear, will not now be realised, if only one-third of the 
scheme has so far been carried out. The increase, in the 
payment to the War Office, of £300,000 a year is regarded 
throughout the country as an unjust addition to our 
burdens and is deeply resented. It is understood that the 
Government of India protested strongly against this fresh 
imposition and the best thanks of the country are due to 
the Government for this. On the other hand the increase 
in the pay of Indian troops was quite necessary and has 
‘been received with sincere pleasure by all classes of the 
people. 

I have several times expressed my views on Railway 
finance in this Council and I will therefore make only a 
passing reference to that subject to-day. The Government- 
propose to -spend £10 millions next )ear as Capital outlay 
on Railways. Notwithstanding what has happened this 
year, I trust our Railways have now established their 
c haracter as a commercial success. That being so, as a 
mere matter of finance — apart from questions such as thfr 
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ir- 
relative importance c „and Irrigation — there can 

be no objection eminent spending whatever 

amount' tliey" thru* ^rable on railway* construction r 
provided they raise the whole of that amount strictly by 
borrowing. This year's experience no doubt emphasises 
the need for caution even in railway constructing out of 
borrowings, but 1 do not wish to dwell on that aspect of 
the question. The Government, however, have not in the 
past been satisfied with merely devoting loart-funds to 
railways. They have in addition drawn on every other 
available resource J/or the purpose, and thus, during the 
last few years, large surpluses, arising out of current 
revenues, which might have been devoted, with the utmost 
benefit po the people, to meeting non-recur^ng expenditure 
in connection with primary education, technical education r 
sanitation, and such other needs of the country, have been 
swallowed up by this eternal, unending, insatiable railway 
construction ! Year after year I have complained of this 
misapplication of our surpluses in this Gouncil but without 
avail. Two years ago it did appear as though Sir Edward 
Baker might move a little from his position in the matter, 
but last year he decisively closed the discussion, so far as 
he \yas concerned, by declaring that ‘the Hon’ble Member 
and the Government are irreconcilably divided and can 
only agree to differ.’ My Lord, I mention these things in 
the hope that my contention might meet with a better 
reception at the hands of the new Finance Member. Our 
finance is the finance of a poor country, whose resources 
are small and whose needs in several directions are press- 
ing and various. It is true that the application of a por- 
tion of our revenues to Railway construction leads to a 
corresponding reduction of our unproductive debt, but 
that should be no object with the Government, seeing 
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•what a mere trifle thatv orring only about £37 

millions sterling. The preSyt^^ f " y ; ear o£ a .defici t, 
but the Hon’ble Member incluJfcbA *e Bt^lfiurpJus, for 
which he budgets for next yeer,^ among the ways and 
means of meeting capital expenditure. This means that 
even if the expected surplus is not realised, the estimated 
amount will be devoted to railway construction nut of cash 
balances. Again, as I have already pointed out, this year’s 
deficit includes a sum of | million under Railway charges, 
which represents the portion of annuity payments devot- 
ed to the redemption of capital. Tkiis our surpluses, 
whenever they are realised, are to. go to railway construc- 
tion, and in addition to that, a sum of j million a year out 
of current revenues is to be devoted to the redemption of 
railway capital ! My Lord, I protest respectfully but 
with all the emphasis at my command against this policy. 
It is, in the circumstances of India, unjust and unjustifi- 
able, and even from the standpoint of sound financial 
Administration, it is wholly unnecessary. 

My Lord, this is probably the last budget debate at 
which observations of a general character, unconnected 
with questions of finance, will be permitted, and I would 
like to say a few words on the situation in the country 
generally before bringing my remarks to a close. The 
acute anxieties of the last year are now happily over, and 
the situation has undergone during the last three months 
a change so sti iking and decisive that it is almost difficult 
to recall the crisis through which we have passed. When 
the Council .closed its last Calcutta session twelve months 
ago, there was in the air a feeling of vague uneasiness as 
at some impending disaster. And the country was soon 
startled and shocked by the appearance of anarchists on 
the scene. It is true their numbers were utterly insignifU 
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canty but the danger ,-ior a time at any rate the 

' ..*ble spirits in the country 

would think more of ^ /daring of these misguided young’ 
men tium of the wicked and detestable character of their 
outrages. With such a danger confronting them, the 
Government could not afford to sit idle or lose time* But 
tiie drastic measures of repression which they found* them- 
selves driven to adopt, both to prevent the spread of 
general disorder and to strike at the root of political 
crime, deepened still further the gloom of the situation 
and added to the prevailing feeling of despair in the 
country. It was indeed a time of grave anxiety, for large 
numbers of young men were daily drifting away farther 
and farther from their allegiance to British rule, and the 
whole conception of one’s duty to the country was under- 
going a rapid change in superficial minds. Happily, at this 
critical juncture, the courage and statesmanship of Your 
Lordship’s Government and of the Secretary of State came 
to our rescue, and the announcement of a large and gener- 
ous scheme of reforms in December la|£ at once acted like a 
charm, and eased the tension of the situation. And to- 
day the position, in spite of its undoubted difficulties, is 
actually clearer and stronger than it has been for many 
years past. A new hope is gladdening the hearts 
of the people, and though certain causes of soreness exist, 
the minds of the educated classes are steadily reverting to 
their old faith in the higher purpose and character of 
British rule. The appreciation of the supreme importance 
of order for purposes of real progress is all the deeper and 
more distinct for having experienced the shock and horror 
of reeent outrages. And on every side there are indications 
that a period of closer and more cordial relations between 
the authorities ami the people is about te begin. 
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My Lord, I have saih ot 9iiife*n causes of soreness 
still exist. Of these one ^ *- - 

ation of nine Bengali gentlemen 4 #^ V Hhe Regulation off 
1818 in December last. I have ho wish to go on the t 
present occasion into the general objections that may 
reasonably be urged against a resort to the extraordinary 
powersrconferred by the Regulation. Those objections are 
well understood and there is no satisfactory answer to 
them. J feel bound, however, to say one thing. In the 
course of a recent debate in the House of Commons on the 
subject, the Under- Secretary of State 'for India stated 
that these nine men had been deported because it was 
believed that among them were * some leading instigators 
of crime.’ It is true that Mr. Buchanan did not say that 
every one of the nine gentlemen was a leading instigator 
of crime. But as none of them was expressly excluded 
from the description and as all nine have been deported, 
the suspicion of being an instigator of crime must attach 
to each one of them. Now two of these nine men I know 
very well personally — Babu Krishna Kumar Mitter and 
Babu Aswini Kumar1)utt. They are undoubtedl} 7 persons 
of the highest character and deep piety, and it is incredible 
that either of them can have been even most remotely 
connect* d with crime. I recognise that, in times of grave 
emergency, the Government have to decide quickly and 
act promptly, taking all risks — even the risk of being in 
the wrong. But it is now more than three months since 
the deportations took place. The situation throughout 
the country is rapidly improving. May we nbt hope that 
the Government will now reconsider this matter and take 
the earliest opportunity to restore these men to their 
homes ? It will be an act of bare justice to the individuals 
and will give great satisfaction throughout the country. 
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My Lord, eertair s of the reform scheme 

\ 4 ’ . ~ oked keen and even excited 

controversy. Of thest ae greatest oppositibn has been 
naturally encountered by the pioposal to appoint an Indian 
member to Your Lordship’s Executive Council. The ques- 
tion, however, is now laid at rest by the announcement 
made five days ago that llis Majesty the King-Emperor 
has been pleased to approve the appointment of Mr. S. P. 
Sinha to succeed Sir Erie Richards as Law Member of the 
Council. My Lord, the day when this announcement was 
made will always be remembered as a red letter day in the 
history of British rule in India. A momentous step has 
been taken and a most signal vindication offered to the 
people of this country of the noble pledges contained in 
the late Queen’s gracious Proclamation. J am confident 
that the Government will have no cause to regret what 
they have done. The trust and courage which they have 
displayed will be repaid a hundredfold in the new ties of 
attachment and gratitude which will bind the country to 
British rule, and the administration will be all the stronger 
for coming closer to the hearts of -the people. The opposi- 
tion to Clause III of the new Reform Bill has come 
principally from certain retired administrators and civilians, 
whose connection with India terminated somci time ago 
and who have not been in touch with the rapid changes of 
thought and sentiment which have taken place in the 
country during the last three years. Now that the tension 
has relaxed, these gentlemen would evidently like to part 
with as little real power as possible, and they have not 
hesitated to get the clause rejected by the House of Lords 
in the face of the opinion of the Government of India and 
the Secretary of State. Their action has caused deep and 
widespread disappointment throughout the country, for 
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there is no doubt that Vjjingjn cftU '° n ^>y a Council is e 
higher form of Government^ ^ar .^ 
the proposed change is needed F\V'eet satisfactorily the 
altered requirements of the situation. There is room yet 
for the hope that the clause will in the end be restored 
after all, and it will be worse than unfortunate if ♦hi» 
hope is not realised, for that will mean that the proposed 
scheme of reform has been put back in a most important 
particular. The third question connected with the re- 
forms, round which controversy has ringed for some time, 
is that of Mahomedan representation. As this question 
is arousing a considerable amount of feeling in the coun- 
try, I would like to state briefly my own view of the 
matter. That view is practically the same as that of the 
Government of India, and I have embodied it in the note 
which I had the honour to submit to the Secratary of 
State last September on the subject of constitutional 
reforms. I think the most reasonable plan is first to 
throw open a substantial minimum of seats to election on a 
territorial basis, in which all qualified to vote should take 
part without distinction of race or creed. And then 
supplementary elections should lie held for minorities 
which numerically or otherwise are important enough to 
need special representation, >nd these should be confined 
to members of the minorities only. What minorities in 
the different Provinces should have special representation 
and how many seats should be assigned to each minority 
must depend upon the special circumstances of each 
Province. It will not do to be guided in the matter by a 
strict regard for numbers only ; for it may be necessary at 
times to give special representation to a mino rity so small 
e s uot to be entitled even to a single member on a strict 
numerical basis. This was practically the plan advocated 
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by the Government of aeir despatch, as I under- 

0 4 .„ _ i of joint Electoral Colleges 

has been abandoned, earnestly trust that it will be 
carried out. The great advantage of this plan is that it 
provides for composite action by all communities up to a 
certain point, and then it prevents injustice, in practical 
operation, to minorities by giving them special supplement- 
ary electorates of their own. My Lord, it has been urged 
by some of my countrymen that any special separate 
treatment of minorities militates against the idea of the 
union of all communities in public matters. Such union 
is no doubt the goal towards which we have to strive, but 
it cannot be denied that it does not exist in the country 
to-day, and it is no use proceeding as though it existed 
When in reality it does not. Not only this, but unless the 
feeling of soreness in the minds of minorities is removed 
by special separate supplementary treatment such as is 
proposed by the Government of India, the advance towards 
a real union will be retarded rather than promoted. One 
thing, however, must here be said. The idea of two 
watertight compartments for Hindus and Mahomedans 
separately will not promote the best interests of the coun- 
try, and moreover it is really not feasible. For there 
cannot be only two such compartments, unless all minori- 
ties other than Mahomedan are to be joined to the Hindus, 
in which case the division will practically be Mahomedans 
and non-Mahomedans. Further, where only one member 
is to be returned by a whole province, as in the case of 
landholders or the non-official members of some of the 
Provincial Councils, any division of those who are qualified 
to vote into two or more groups becomes impossible. The 
objection has been raised that, under the plan of the 
Government of India, members of minorities will vote in 
14 
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general election as also in^&g; n ^jom supplementary elec- 
tion. But the matter mu^y^ar n fi ;» 
and in a practical spirit. Thetfeam is not to secure ( 
scientific accuracy of method, but to obtain substantially v 
just and satisfactory results. Let it be remembered [that ' 
a member 'more or less for either the Hindus or the 
Mahomedans does not really much matter. The existence 
of the Government is not to depend upon the votes of non- 
official members, neither are its members to be drawn 
from those who are in a majority in the Councils. Let it 
also be remembered that the most important part of the 
proposed reform of Legislative Councils is the power that 
will be conferred on members to raise discussions on 
administrative questions in the Council, and for this 
purpose the exact proportion of members returned by any 
community is a matter of small importance. My Lord, I 
respectfully suggest that the Government should take an 
early opportunity to make a clear and firm declaration on 
this subject, calculated to allay apprehensions and give 
reasonable satisfaction to nil parties. It is necessary tLat 
the new arrangements should be inaugurated with the 
utmost goodwill from all sections of the people. I 
earnestly appeal to my countrymen — both Hindu and 
Mahomedan — to exeicise special mutual forbearance at 
this juncture and meet each other half way. We owe 
this to oui selves and to our country’s future ; we owe it 
also to those who are granting us these important 
measures of reform. 

My Lord, in this connection, may I offer a word of % 
personal explanation on this occasion ? I see from the 
papers that have arrived by the last English mail that the 
note on constitutional reforms, which I submitted to the 
Sceietaiy of State in September last, and to which I have 
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already referred h**r* ias rome in for a good deal 

oi' comment m iNow, what I want to say about 

that note is this, ^.aere was nothing surreptitious or 
private about it. It was submitted by me to the Secretary 
of State for Jndia in my capacity as a representative of 
the Bombay Presidency Association, publicly deputed by 
that body to proceed to England and lay their views 
before the authorities there on the proposed reforms. 
The note was only a summary — with very slight modifica- 
tions, suggested by the discussions I had with a number 
of public men in England on the subject — of the views 
which the Association had already laid before the Govern- 
ment of India in an exhaustive memorial and before the 
Decentralisation Commission in another memorandum. On 
my return to India, I noticed attempts made in certain 
quarters to rouse Mahomedan feeling against the reform 
scheme, as outlined in Lord Morley’s despatch, by repre- 
senting it as a result of Hindu intrigue in London. After 
a time my name was openly mentioned in that connection. 
As the line I had taken on the Mahomedan question was 
practically the same as that of the Government of India, I 
thought and several of my friends agreed with me in this 
view that the best way to counteract this mischief, which 
threatened to grow quite serious, was to publish the views 
which I had laid before the Secretary of State. Before 
communicating the note to the Press, however, I sent a 
copy to Sir Herbert Risley, requesting him to include it, if 
possible, among any [fresh papers on reforms that t*e 
Government might issue — a request that he at one* And 
very courteously complied with. I took this course Osoa use 
it was thought necessary, in the best inters^ 8 °f our 
public life that no room should be left for the /allegations 
of intrigue against Mahomedan*, ogmMf 
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and unscrupulously made. vas no thought of 

suggesting thft it was the no. - «au influenced the 
Secretary of State in his decision, and no such suggestion 
has ever been made by me by word or by whisper. Aa 
regards the attacks made on the Indian Councils Bill by 
the opponents of that measure on the score of its supposed 
connection with my note, they are of course the usual 
amenities of party warfare in England. All the same, 
they are most unfair. Any one who reads the despatches 
carefully will see that nine-tenths of tH scheme, even in 
its final form, is really the Government of India's. And 
even in the few points in which the Secretary of State has- 
gone beyond the Government of India's proposals, he had 
strong support of an official character behind him — a 
support that was bound to be far more influential than a 
note containing merely the views of a public body in 
India. Thus we all know that in regard to the appoint- 
ment of an Indian to the Viceroy’s Executive Council, had 
it not been for Your Lordship's strong personal interest 
in the matter, that reform would never have come. As 
regards Provincial Executive Councils, it is really the- 
Decentralisation Commission that lias pushed the question 
to the front. Aud in the remaining matters, it is known 
that the Secretary of State has acted on the recommend- 
ations of Lord Macdonnell and his colleagues on the 
Special Committee. It is true that some of the reforms, 
which Indian public men have from time to time been 
advocating, have found a place in the scheme finally adopt- 
ed \y Government. But that only shows that our propos- 
als we*© not so very unreasonable after all, and that when 
they conn to be officially examined in a serious spirit they 
were founi i* be quite practicable. The fact is that the 
path of constitutional reform in India is really extremeb 
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narrow, and those ' co advance along that path 

JET SUn view more or less the same 
♦stages and almost same steps. To safeguard the 
/essential elements of British supremacy, to associate the 
people of the country more largely with the administra- 
tion of their affairs, and to do this cautiously, impartially 
and, at the same time, in accordance with iddhs and 
aspirations which Western education has fostered in the 
land — these factors of the problem do not leave a wide 
margin for differences of opinion except in regard to 
minor details. Of course, those who do not want to 
advance do differ fundamentally from . those who do; 
also among those who want to advance there may be 
differences of opinion as to how many steps may be taken 
at a time. But. there is not much room for any striking 
originality or novelty of solution in determining the path. 
Moreover, the interests involved are too large and too 
serious to permit of the authorities going in search of 
originality for mere orgin&lity’s sake. 

These controversies, great and small, will however 
soon come to an end, and before long they will probably 
pass out of men’s minds. But the reforms that will be in- 
augurated will remain, and they will open a new and 
important chapter to the people of this country. As far 
as one may foresee, the chief characteristic of the 
next few years will be a greater consideration for public 
opinion on the part of the authorities, a larger realisation 
of the difficulties of the administration on the part of the 
people, and a closer co-operation between the two sides 
in promoting the moral and material interests of 
the country. It is idle to expect that, with the 
ntroduetion of the reforms, all existing misunder- 
standings between the Government and the people 
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will vanish : and it will be * idle, to imagine that, 

as time rolls on, no new occas. ...".jr.:” 

no fresh misunderstandings crop ii* v r$ut there is no doubt 
that when the proposed reforms are completed, the admin* 
istrative arrangements of thfs country will have been 
brought into reasonable harmony with the present require- 
ments uf the people ; and as regards the future, we must 
be content to let it take care of itself. I think it is safe 
to say that when, in later times, the eyes of my country- 
men turn back to these days, they will see two figures 
standing apart from the rest. One will be Your Excellency 
and the other Lord Morley. My Lord, I am at a dis- 
advantage in speaking of Yuur Lordship in your presence ; 
but the occasion is exceptional, and I trust the Council 
will forgive me for any apparent breach of propriety. The 
country owes a deep debt of gratitude to Your Lordship, 
both personally and as the head of the Government of 
India, for these reforms. You had not been many months 
in the land, before you recognised frankly and publicly 
that new aspirations were stirring in the hearts of the 
people, that they were part of a larger movement common 
to the whole East, and that it was necessary to satisfy 
them to a reasonable extent by giving the people a larger 
share in the administration of affairs. And throughout, 
your purpose in this matter has never wavered. Your 
Lordship started the first deliberations in your Council on 
the subject. The tentative proposals published in 1907 r 
which had caused great dissatisfaction, were revised and 
recast under your own direction, and nine-tenths of the 
scheme in its final form is that of the Government of 
India. But this is not all. The throwing open of your 
Executive Council to Indians — which, in some respects, is 
the most notable part of the reforms — is principally Your 
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Lordship’s work. Sere- * , ^hted, supremely modest, 

^YourLordship bfts goi-__ q ' a the work of reform with 
^ScEl^^umge^&lfct ^ordinary difficulties, and lam. 
) sure your greatest satisfaction will be that when you lay 
down the reins of office, you will leave to your successor a 
task far less anxious than the one you inherited. My Lord 
among the many great men who have held office as 
Governor- General in this country, there are three # names 
which the people cherish above all others — the names of 
Bentinok, Canning and Bipon. I venture to predict, both 
as a student of Ir^ian history and ns one who haB taken 
some part, however humble, in the public life of the 
country for the last twenty years, that it is in the company 
of these Viceroys that Your Lordship’s name will go down 
to posterity in India. Of Lord Morley, I will say only 
this. It would have been a sad thing for humanity if his 
tenure of office, as Secretary of State for India, had pro- 
duced nothing more than deportations and Press laws. 
One, who has taught so highly, and to whose name such 
great honour attaches even in distant lands, cannot afford 
to be 4 as other men are — a slave of routine and a victim 
of circumstance.’ However, his great Liberalism has been 
amply and strikingly vindicated even in so difficult a 
position as that of the head of a vast bureaucracy, and the 
temporary misunderstandings of friends and the unworthy 
taunts of opponents will not have been borne in vain, when 
the full results of the present measures of reform show 
themselves in this country. That passage in his speech in 
the House of Lords, foreshadowing Mr. Sinha’s appoint- 
ment, with its phrase ( one of the King’s equal subjects/ 
has touched a chord in Indian hearts, which will keep vib- 
rating for some time. It is a passage that will live in the 
history of this country — in any case it will remain engraved 
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on the hearts of the peop ord, I sincerely helieve 

that Your Lordship and Lo^ >y have, between jou, 

saved India from drifting town. what cannot be des- 
cribed by any other name than chaos. For, however strong 
a Government may be, repression never^ can put down the 
aspirations of a people and never will. 
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^ {The debate on the Budget for the year 1910-11 took 
place under the new rides of the Council on 20th March 1910 t 
Hie Excellency Lord Minto being in the chair . In the oeurae 
of the debate , Mr. Gokhale made the following speech j — ] 

My Lord, when the Tariff Bill was under discussion 
in this Council last month, I took the opportunity 
to offer some genera] criticism on the Financial 
Statement which £ad then been laid before ub by my 
Hon’ble friend the Finance Minister. In the course 
of that criticism, I had ventured t<* observe - that, 
in my opinion, the estimates of revenue were under certain 
heads under-estimates. In reply to that, my Hon’ble 
friend Mr. Meston told us that it was not usual for any 
one in this Council to question the accuracy of the figures 
supplied by the Finance Department. My Lord, I confess 
I was surprised to hear that statement. My Hon’ble 
friend will pardon me, if I say that my experience of this 
Council is much longer than his, and it is not only not 
correct to say that it is unusual to question the accuracy 
of these figures, but I should go further and say that the 
reverse of that statement will be the correct ( pne. It is 
true that during the last four or five years, no occasion 
has arisen to question the accuracy of the figures supplied 
by the Finance Department, but if my Hon’ble friend will 
turn to the debates of this Council between 1902 and 1905, 
be will fifcd that every year, a complaint was madrf that 
the estimates of revenue were under-estimates. During 
the time of Sir Edward Law no answer was received to 
this complaint, but in 1905, when His Honour Sir 
Edward Baker became Finance Minister, he took 
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notice of it and admitted its substantial correctness* 
If the Hon’ble Member will turn to the Financial State- 
ment of 1905-1906, he will find there a paragraph, called 
* Comparison of Estimates with Actuals/ in which Sir 
Edward Baker observes as follows : — 

It is sometime* made a reproach against Govern meat that 
their estimates of revenue and expenditure are wanting in accuracy* 
and that 1 the actual results, when made up at the end of the year, 
are apt to differ somewhat widely from those forecasted* in the 
budget at its beginning. Latterly this charge has taken the form 
Qf a suggestion that we habitually under-estimate our reveuue and 
over-estimate our expenditure. 

Then after comparing the practic of England and 
several of the continental countries, Sir Edward Bakdi? 
goes on to admit that there was much in that charge that 
was true. Ho naturally says all that he can in favour of 
the old practice, and then proceeds : — 

I would not, however, bo understood to contend that the criti- 
cisms to which 1 have referred are wholly without justification. 
That would be an over-statement of the. case. Bven when allow- 
ance is made for th'e disturbing elements to which allusion has 
been made above, the figures in the statement in paragraph 52 
show that during the last three years the revenue haa exceeded the 
estimate by more than these causes * fairly explain. This feature 
probably has its origin in the former uncertsinty of sterling ex- 
change. 80 long as all growth of revenue and the fruits of all 
retrenchment were liable to be swallowed up by a fall in exchange, 
it was common prudence to frame the estimates in the most 
cautious manner, and to take no credit for developments of 
revenue until they were absolutely assured. When thin factor was- 
eliminated, traditions of excessive* caution- remained, and due 
allowance was not always made in the estimates for the normal 
expansion of the growing heads of revenue. 

Here then is an admission by a former Finance Minis- 
ter that for a number of years, it was the habitual 
practice of $he Finance Department to under- estimate- 
revenue owing to causes which have been explained by 
him. My Lord, this is in reality a small matter ; but the- 
statement made by the Hon’ble Mr. Meston, if allowed tfy 
remain uncontradicted, might cause serious inconvenience 
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hereafter, because objection might again be taken to any 
^ suggestion as to under-estimates or over-estimates. I be- 
•lieve my Hoti’ble friend mistook what is a rule for the- 
? oew Council for the practice of this Council in the past. 
There is undoubtedly a rule among the new rules that in 
framing resolutions that a member wants to move, the 
accuracy of the figures supplied by the Finance Apart- 
ment shall not be questioned. That applies, however, only 
to resolutions and not to any general criticism of the 
financial estimates that may be offered. 

My Lord, th& year’s budget has come upon us all as 
an unpleasant surprise. The feeling is like that of a 
person who is walking securely on the ground, and, all of 
at sudden, discovers a yawning gulf before him. After a 
great number of years — after ten years — of consecutive 
surpluses, we first came to a year of a heavy deficit, due, 
as we then understood, to famine. Then there was what 
appeared to be a normal year, and we have now another 
normal year in which, however, extra taxation has been 
imposed on the people. This circumstance, namely, the 
levying of extra taxation in a normal year, suggests that 
something is wrong with the financial position of the 
country, and in any case, it suggests an inquiry. I have 
given some attention to this question, and I find that the 
results are such as to cause apprehension. My Lord, for 
a correct understanding of this question it is necessary to 
pass under brief review the finances of the ten years from 
1898 to 1908, because our senes of surpluses began 
with the year 1898. From that year we had ten 
consecutive surpluses ending with tye year 1908. Let us, 
therefore, see what were the special features of the finan- 
cial position during that time, and what use was made of 
the prosperous finances of those years by the Government. 
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It will be found that there were four distinctive feature* 
of this period. The first was that there was a large saving 
in the cost of the home remittances of the Government, 
owing to exchange having established itself at the steady 
rate of 1$. 4 d. to the rupee in the year 1898. The second 
was an improvement in the opium revenue, which, before 
1898, had been steadily falling for a number of years. 
The third was the expansion, the more than average 
expansion, of the ordinary revenues of the country. And 
the fourth was an improvement in the railway revenues of 
the Government. These four causes combined to give the 
Government large surpluses, and the Government utilised 
the position in the first place to remit a certain amount of 
taxation and then to sanction a large amount of increased 
expenditure in various directions. 

I would respectfully invite the Council to consider 
this matter carefully. It has been said by some critics 
that the present difficulties of Government have arisen 
from the fact that during those fat years Government 
remitted taxation which should not have been remitted. 
Now, my Lord, I must protest strongly against this view. 
If the Council will look at the amount of taxation 
remitted during these ten years, it will find that the total 
of remissions came to about four millions sterling, or six 
crores of rupees. But owing to the artificial rise in the 
rupee, the savings of the Government on their home 
remittances also had come to about five and a half crores 
of rupees. What had happened was this. The Govern- 
ment had gone on adding tax after tax in the pexiod 
preceding the year 1898, so as to secure a balance between 
revenue and expenditure and even a surplus, no matter 
what the level of exchange was, and thus even when 
x change was at its lowest, as it was in the year 1894, 
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pamely, at 13d. to the rupee, the Government were able 
. to show not only an equilibrium between revenue and 
expenditure, but also a small margin as surplus. As the 
'exchange value of the rupee steadily went up, the level of 
taxation remaining the same, it meant a steadily increas- 
ing surplus at the disposal of the Government. By the 
year 1 898 exchange established itself firmly in the ficinity 
of 16d. to the rupee. Now, a rise of 3d. in the value of 
the rupee meant a saving of 5^ crores in the cost of home 
remittances. Therefore, when the Government of India 
remitted taxation co the amount of 6 crores, they practic- 
ally gave back to the tax-payers only what they had saved 
on their home remittances. The remissions were thus not 
taken out of their ordinary revenue : they merely repre- 
sented the savings effected in the cost of the home remit- 
tances. We may, therefore, put aside these two items, 
namely, the savings on the home remittances, and the 
amount of remissions granted to the people, during the 
period we are considering. So much for remissions of 
taxation. Let us now consider the amount of increased 
expenditure sanctioned in different directions. My Lord, 
the first six years of this period were a period of 
‘ efficiency ’ or, as one of my friends has said efficiency 
with a capital ‘ E. * The result was that expenditure was 
pushed up by leaps and bounds in various directions. A 
comparison of the expenditure for 1908 -09, for which com- 
plete figures are available, with the year 1898-99 will 
reveal certain startling results. It will be found, for 
instance, that the civil expenditure of the country grew 
during this period by about 16 crores, including in such 
expenditure the charges of collection, the salaries and ex- 
penses of civil departments, miscellaneous civil charges and 
civil works. I may mention that from the charges of 
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collection, I omit, for obvious reasons, opium and provincial 
rates, as also refunds and drawbacks and compensations, 
and assignments. The figures for 1908-09, however, 
include the expenditure for Berar, whereas those for’ 
1898-99 do not. Even then we find that the increase in 
civil expenditure comes to about 15 crores, the expenditure 
having! risen from about 29 crores to over 44 crores. My 
Lord, 1 ventuie to think that this is an amazing increase. 

If the Council will compare this increase with the growth 
of expenditure during the previous ten years, as also with 
the five years, 1881 to 1886, the contract will appear most 
striking. The Council may remember that in 1886, Lord 
Duflevin’s Government found itself in a position some- 
what similar to that which the Government of India 
occupy to-day. From 1881 to 1885 the country had 
enjoyed what may be called financial prosperity. There 
was remission of taxation in consequence and also increased 
expenditure and the result was that when lean years came 
in 1886 and the frontier policy of the Government 
necessitated heavy additional military expenditure, Lord 
Duflerin found himself driven to appoint a committee to 
carefully inquire into the growth of expenditure ; and one 
of the reasons adduced for the appointment of that commit- 
tee was that the increase in civil expenditure had been 
excessive during the five years which bad preceded His 
Lordship's administration. Now the increase in civil 
expenditure [during those five years had been only about 
2 1 crores, the expenditure rising from about 22 crores to 
about 24 1 crores. And yet this increase was regarded by 
Lord Dufferin as excessive. Judging by that standard, I 
wonder, my Lord, what we are to think of the increase of 
15 crores in the ten years from 1898 to 1908! Again, 
taking the period 1888-1898, wh&t do we find ? I do not 
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wish to take the Council through a inass of figures, but I 
will only state the results of my calculations, giving this 
assurance to the Council, that I have taken every care I 
could to compare likes with likes only. Taking the period 
of ten years immediately preceding 1898, we find that 
the increase in civil expenditure was from about 24J 
crores to about 29 J crores, or about five crores in ken years 
against 15 crores in the ten years following 1898. We 
thus have the following results : if the increase during 
1898 to 1908 had been at the same rate as during the five 
years 1881 ~lB8i>, when in Lord Dufierin’s opinion the 
civil expenditure had grown enormously it should not have 
been more than 44 crores ! Had the rate continued to be 
what it had been during the ten years preceding 1898, the 
increase would not have been more than about 5 eioresl 
But instead of these figures, we have here an increase of 
no less than 1 5 crores ! This shows what the era of 
surpluses has done to push up civil expenditure ? Turning 
next to military charges during this peiiod, we find the 
same kind of growth. From 1888 to 1898 the military 
charges grew by about 3 crores a year or from 22£ crores 
to 25 crores ; but from 1898 to 1908 they rose by about 
5| crores a year, that is, from 25| crores to about 31 
crores. The whole position therefore is this, that during 
the ten years 1898 to 1908, while six crores were remit- 
ted in taxation, the annual civil expenditure was allowed 
to grow by 15 crores and about 5 crores of additional 
expenditure was incurred every year' in connection with 
the army ; this gives an increase of about 20 crores in 
civil and military expenditure in the course of ten years, 
or an average growth of 2 crores a year. My Lord, every 
one must admit that this is a phenomenal increase, con- 
sidering that the normal growth of revenue ordinarily hag 
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been estimated by a previous Finance Minister at only 
about one crore and twenty lakhs. I think these figures 
suggested — to my mind they imperatively suggest — the 
necessity for an inquiry into the growth of civil and mili- 
tary expenditure during the last ten years. This need of 
inquiry is all the greater because there is a serious situa- 
tion in^ront of us now in connection with opium revenue. 
We all know that the opium revenue is doomed, that it 
will be extinguished altogether, if things go on at the 
present rate, in the year 1917, i.e in about seven years 
from now. In this connection I must express my dissent 
from my Hon’ble friend Mr. Chitnavis, who has urged 
that we should ask the Imperial Government to make a 
contribution to the Indian Exchequer in order to compen- 
sate us for the loss of opium revenue. My Lord, 1 do not 
think that it will be a dignified course on our part .to ask 
for such a contribution. It is we who have financially 
benefited in the past by this opium revenue, and it is we who 
must be prepared to bear this loss when the opium revenue is 
extinguished, seeing that the stain that will then be wiped 
away will be wiped away from us. We must face the 
situation ourselves, and I think if only the Government 
will be sufficiently careful, it is possible to do, and even do 
well, with a diminishing opium revenue. But one thing 
it is now absolutely necessary to do in connection with 
this opium revenue, and that is that from next year 
Government should take into account only a steadily 
diminishing figure as opium revenue for recurring pur- 
poses. What I mean is this — the whole of this revenue, 
which for next year is taken at about crores net, w has 
to be extinguished in seven years. The Finance Depart- 
ment should therefore take, as ordinary revenue, only a 
des aa gayies of figures, terminating in zero in seven 
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yean, for each succeeding year, and all excess over that 
figure should be treated as a windfall or extraordinary 
revenue to be devoted to extraordinary purposes, such as 
non-recurring expenditure on education, sanitation, and 
so forth. My Lord, I submit this 0001*66 should have 
been adopted three years ago, so that the burden of a 
diminishing revenue should have been evenly distributed 
and the great need of retrenchment realised in time. 1 
trust the Council will remember that when His Honour 
Sir Edward Baker enunciated the new opium policy of the* 
Government of India three years ago, he assured the* 
Council that the sacrifice could be made without a resort to 
extra taxation. That meant that the steadily widening- 
gap made by a diminution in opium revenue would be met 
by economies, unless the growth of revenue under other 
heads sufficed for the purpose. And yet, here we have my 
Hon’ble friend, the Finance Minister, coming to the Coun- 
cil in a normal year with proposals for additional taxation 
on the ground of a diminishing opium revenue ! My 
Lord, recent discussions have made it abundantly clear 
that the course 1 ati|yurging is necessary, if a policy of 
steady retrenchment is to be followed and a sudden 
financial crisis to be averted. What is happening at 
present is this : owing to the reduction in the number of 
chests, the price per chest is rising. Probably this will 
go on for some time, and we may even roach four thou- 
sand rupees per chest. So for some time, the rise in 
prices will make up, and perhaps even more than make up r 
for the reduction in the number of chests, with the result 
that during the next two or three years the Government 
may not necessarily get a smaller amount as their opium 
revenue than at present ; but when the maximum price is 
reached, then there will be a sudden and precipitate drop* 
15 
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and in the course of three or four years following tlua 
Government will have to be prepared to face the extinction 
of the whole of this revenue of about crores. And it is 
easy to foresee what will then happen. If all of a 6udden, 
say, 2 crores were to be lost in any particular year, I am 
•quite sure that the Finance Minister will ngain urge the 
same \ lea that he has urged this year, that it is not 
possible to arrange for economies sufficient to cover such a 
loss at once. And then fresh taxation will again be 
imposed upon the people as was done this year. Unless, 
therefore, Government take credit oiny for a steadily 
diminishing opium revenue and arrange to keep all excess 
above that figure as a windfall or extraordinary revenue 
to bo devoted to non-recurring expenditure, I am quite 
sure they will not feel the same incentive to retrenchment, 
and the results will be deplorable. 

My Lord, I have urged an early, I would even say an 
immediate, inquiry into the growth of expenditure on two 
grounds— first, because there has been this vast growth in 
civil and military expenditure, and secondly, because the 
opium revonue is to disappear in seven years. I think 
the Government has no choice now but to pursue a policy 
of rigorous retrenchment, and for that a necessary preli- 
minary is an inquiry such as I have suggested. But while 
the present high scale of charges on both civil and military 
Administration' require to be cut down, an increase, and 
even a large increase, of expenditure is necessary on 
objects intimately connected with the real well-being of 
the people— such as primary and technical education, 
.sanitation and relief of agricultural indebtedness. And if 
retrenchment will not produce the money required for 
these objects, I for one shall not shrink from advocating 
Additional taxation for the purpose. Only, the resources 
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of retrenchment must first be exhausted, before those of 
additional taxation are drawn up. My Lord, we feel 
.strongly that the present expenditure on the objects I 
fhave mentioned is most inadequate, and unless the 
Oovernment are prepared to spend far larger sums in 
these directions, the discontent which we see on all sides 
at present will not in reality diminish. This ques J ion is 
to us a question of the most vital importance, and it is 
only in the measure in which the Government deal with it 
that they will have inrlentified themselves with our best 
interests, 
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[ The Council met on the 27th March 1911 for the fi/nah 
debate on the Budget , His Excellency Lord Hurdinge presiding t 
Mr. Gokhale made the following speech : — ] 

My Lord, I understand that my Hon’ble friend 
Mr. Gates intends to criticise certain remarks on the 
financial past of Burma made by me the other day in the 
course of the debate on my resolution about the growth of 
public expenditure in this country. In' view of that I had 
meant to wait till the Hon’ble Member had spoken before 
rising to speak. As, however, the Hon’ble Member wishes 
to have the last word in this matter and I do not particul- 
arly mind his having the last word, I am quite willing to 
let him have his way, especially as he has very courteously 
given me an idea of what he proposes to say and has also 
given me his permission to reply to his criticism by antici- 
pation. Before I avail myself of that permission, how- 
ever, 1 think I should refresh the memory of the Council 
in connection with the point at issue between the Hon’ble 
Member and myself. My Lord, the Council will remem- 
ber that when I moved my resolution urging an inquiry 
into the growth of public expenditure last January, the 
Hon’ble Mr. Gates attacked ni} r proposal in a speech which 
may still be in the recollection of this Council, and in the 
course of that speech he described the Budget of Bombay 
as a bloated Budget. When it came to my turn to reply Y 
I indulged, in a retort — a retort obvious to all who knew 
the financial history of Upper Burma ; I said that if the 
Budget of Bombay was a bloated Budget, in any case we 
paid every penny of it ; that when Upper Burma, which 
^ad lived for nearly 20 years on other Provinces, refunded 
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to the Government of India what it had drawn from other 
Provinces, then it would be time for the representative of 
< Burma to speak of other peoples’ bloated Budgets. Now, 
my Lord, the first observation I would like to make in 
this matter is this — that I quite recognise that the Hon’ble 
Mr. Gates only indulged in a sort of bantering expression 
when he spoke of the bloated Budget of Bombr y ; but 
then my retort too was a bantering retort — intended at 
the time to be a mere debating retort and nothing more. 
However, like the bantering retorts, which have an element 
of truth in them, my retort has gone home, and I find 
some feeling exhibited in the matter even in Rangoon — I 
have seen articles in Rangoon papers on the subject. As 
this has happened, I am quite prepared to put all banter 
aside and to take the question up as a serious question to 
be argued in a serious spirit, and 1 will argue it in that 
way to-day. So far as the proposition that I made last 
January is concerned, viz. t that Upper Burma was not, for 
nearly 20 years, able to pay its way, that, of course, is a 
historical fact ; any one who knows the financial past of 
Upper Burma knows that. Upper Burma was annexed in 
1886. From 1886 to 1897 — a period of eleven years — 
the accounts of Upper Burma were kept separate, and 
during aU these years, as the Hon’ble Mr. Gates himself 
will admit, Upper Burma showed a heavy deficit year after 
year. It was as high as over 2 crores of rupees for the 
first year, and for the last year it was nearly a crore— 
about 95 lakhs. Then the accounts of Upper and Lower 
Burma were put together, and, of course, after that we 
have no direct means of knowing how much Upper Burma 
cost the Government of India. But there is plenty of 
indirect evidence to show that the deficits of Upper Burma 
continued for about 7 or 8 years more. That means that 
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if the accounts of Upper Burma had continued to be kept 
separate, it would have been 18 or 19 years before Upper 
Burma was able to make the two ends meet. So far, 
therefore, as my actual proposition is concerned, it is 
absolutely unassailable. The Hun’ble Member, however, 
may siy, 4 Oh ! you must not take part of a Province like 
this ! ftnd Upper Burma is only a part of the whole Pro- 
vince of Burma ! ’ But even before Upper Burma was 
annexed, Lower Burma was not paying its way. The 
utmost that may be c< needed for the sake of argument is 
that Lower Burma was just paying its'way when Upper 
Burma was annexed ; still when Upper Burma was joined 
to Lower Burma, a deficit ensued, and that deficit had to 
be made good by the Government of India. Therefore, 
my position is not shaken eve n if you put the accounts of 
Lower Burma with those of Upper Burma. But, my 
Lord, my Ilon’ble friend, the non-ofiicial Member from 
Burma, Mating Bah Too, lias most unexpectedly come to 
my assistance in this matter. He asked for a return the 
other day, and only 4 or £> days ago a return was placed 
by the Government on this table, which is a crushing 
indictment of the financial position of Burma, even taken 
ns a whole. The return is a Government return, and I 
shall be glad to know what the Hon’ble Mr. Gates has to 
say to it. The return shows that from 1860 up to 1903-04 
— the year in which the return was prepared — the whole 
of Burma, Lower and Upper, taken together, had not been 
paying its way. It was not therefore only Upper Burma, 
for a period of nearly 20 years, but the whole of Burma 
for more than 40 years that was not paying its way — I do 
not know how it lias been since ; probably things have 
been slightly better, but they cannot be very different. I 
am therefore prepared to modify my original proposition 
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that Upper Burma had not paid its way for nearly 20 
years and say that the whole of Burma had not paid its 
way for more than 40 years. If that will please the 
Hon’ble Member, he may have this proposition — this time 
made not in banter, but in sober seriousness ! 

But, my Lord, that is not all. This return, which 
was prepared by the Accountant-General of Rangoon, 
tries to give every advantage to Burma in the calculation. 
For instance, Burma is charged, not with its fair share of 
Military expenditure, but only with the cost of the troops 
actually located i# Burma, and that is really very small 
compared with the whole Military expenditure of India. 
Then, as to non-effective charges in connection with the 
Army, Burma is charged, not with the usual percentage of 
42, but only with a percentage of 33. There are other 
charges also made on a smaller scale than in the case of the 
rest of India ; and finally there is this significant omission 
here. The return says that the deficits, shown in the 
table appended, for more than 40 years, are exclusive of 
certain items which have not been taken into account — 
items for which Burma should be charged, but ha* not 
been charged, in this calculation. Thus, Burma is not 
charged in this return with its share for Civil and Public 
Works pension and furlough allowances in l^dia ; Burma 
is not charged with its share of the capital cost in con- 
nection with telegraphs ; Burma is not charged with any 
contribution to the Royal Navy and lloyal Indian Marine ; 
finally, Burma is even not charged for her fair share of the 
Central Government in India, Exclusive of all thes e 
charges and giving every advantage to Burma, this return^ 
prepared by the Accountant-General of Rangoon, and laid 
by the Government of India on the table of this Council, 
shows that for more than 40 years the whole of Burma 
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was not paying i its way ; and as a result we find that 
Burma is indebted to-day to India to the tune of about 62 
crores of rupees. The other day I pointed out that the 
unproductive debt of India is 37 millions or about 
55 or 56 crores of rupees. If Burma had not been 
with us, we should have had no unproductive debt 
to-day |nd have been 6 or 7 crores to the good. It may 
be contended by the Hon’ble Member that it is not fair 
to begin the account, as this return does, with the debt 
charges, due on account of the First and Second Burmese 
Wars. But it must be remembered thwfc that has been 
the practice of the Government of India in connection 
with its own accounts in this country. England has never 
borne any part of the cost of the wars or of the measures 
that were necessary to put down the Mutiny, or any other 
debt that has been raised in this country. India has paid 
the whole cost of all the wars ; India has paid the whole 
cost of putting down the Mutiny ; India has borne the 
whole responsibility for every debt that has been raised in 
connection with this country. If Burma wants to be con- 
sidered separately, then Burma must also be prepared to 
undergo the sf.me treatment ; and that treatment has 
been applied to Burma by the Accountant-General of 
Rangoon, with results well worth the study of the Hon’ble 
Member. 

There is one thing more I want to say in this con- 
nection. Taking the positions of Burma and Bombay, 
even to-day, what do we find ? It is usual to apply two 
tests in such comparisons, the test of population and the 
test of area, to judge as to what is the burden of taxation 
in a Province. I think both tests are largely fallacious, 
but if these tests have to be applied, they must be differ- 
ently to different heads of revenue. For land-revenue and 
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forests, 1 think, the proper test to apply is the area test ; 
for stamps, registration, assessed taxes and excise, on the 
other hand, the proper test to apply is the test per head. 
Applying the tests in this way, 1 find that Bombay pays 
per head for assessed taxes, stamps, registration, and ex- 
cise, Re. 1-9-10 per head, whereas Burma pays Re. 1-6-10 
per head. As regards land-revenue and forests,^ find 
that Bombay pays R*». 0-15-3 per square mile, whereas 
Burma pays Re. 0-13-3, and this in spite of the fact that 
Bombay is largely handicapped by Sind. Thus, even omit- 
ting salt and customs, Bombay taxation is higher than that 
of Burma. 

I will now pass on to offer a few observations on the 
Financial statement which the Hon’ble the Finance Minis- 
ter has laid before this Council. My Lord, the most inter- 
esting portion of the Financial Statement is that which 
deals with the question of Provincial finance. Undoubt- 
edly a very important step forward has been taken and the 
Hon’ble Member is entitled to speak with legitimate pride 
of what has been done. When, however, he describes 
these new Provincial settlements as permanent, a question 
arises as to whether the use of the term is justified. Look- 
ing at the new settlements in a large way, we find that 
there are four special characteristics which may be 
noted. The first is that there will be in future a 
withdrawal of all minute control over the Bud- 
gets of Provincial Governments. The second is that 
the doctrine of contractual responsibility will be 
enforced rigidly in future in the case of all Provincial 
Governments. The third is that, as far as possible, Pro- 
vincial revenues will he derived from portions of grow- 
ing revenues and that large fixed allotments will not be 
made hereafter to the Provinces. And the fourth is that 
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a further step has been taken in the direction of the pro- 
vmcialization of certain revenues, forests in all cases, and 
excise in the case of Bombay and Eastern Bengal and 
Assam. Now, these are all very important features, all 
four of them. But even so, 1 do not think that the new 
settlements are likely to be any more permanent than the 
previous settlements were. Let us consider the matter in 
some detail. 

As regards the withdrawal of minute control over the 
budgets of Provincial Governments, 1 think everybody 
will congratulate the Finance Department on what it has 
done, it is a very important change, and I think that it 
will largely fiee the Local Governments from that un- 
necessary and vexatious interference of which they had 
reason to complain. I think this, in some respects, is the 
most important change which the new settlements make, 
and it is sure to be attended with excellent results. As 
regai ds the doctrine of contractual responsibility, that of 
course has always been there ; and simply because tho 
Ilon'hle Member expresses himself with some emphasis on 
the subjects, it does not mean that it is a new doctrine, 
though I admit that if he is able to ensure the Local 
Governments not budgetting for a deficit or borrowing 
from him whenever their balances fall below the minimum, 
I think that will be a departure. I do not know, however, 
how far it will be possible to enforce this in practice. I 
have my doubts about this. The third change is, no doubt, 
very important ; but the principle of it had already been 
accepted, and we have now only a further advance in giving 
the Local Governments a larger proportion of the growing 
revenues. The advance, however, is so substantial as to 
reverse the old practice of making fixed allotments to 
Provincial Governments. In place of that, we have now 
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the Imperial Government receiving a next fixed allotment 
from the Provincial Governments taken together, and that 
is a move in the right direction. The last change is also a 
further extension of a principle already accepted, because 
registration had already been wholly provincialised, and 
what the Finance Department has now done is to provin- 
cialise forests in all cases and excise in some cases^ which 
is only extending a principle, alread}' accepted, still further. 

While, therefore, all the four changes are important 
there is nothing in them except in the first — that which 
relieves the Local? Governments of all minute control — 
which is quite new, though in each case there is a substan- 
tial advance. But my fear, my Lord, is that these settle- 
ments will not prove any more permanent than the last 
quasi-permanent settlements, or than even the old quin- 
quennial settlements ; I fear that the whole position is 
such that there cannot be any permanent settlements at 
the present stage between the Provincial Governments and 
the Government of India. The root of thf3 mischief lies in 
this. The Government of India has at its disposal too largo 
a share of growing revenues, and its expenditure is pi inci- 
pally confined to the Army and to a few services which are 
directly under it. The result is that while there is a con- 
tinuous tendency to spend more and more on the Army, 
after those claims are satisfied, large surpluses accrue to 
the Government of India ; and when these surpluses are 
realised, the Government doles out a portion of them to 
the Provinces. Now, the Provinces habitually expect 
these doles and the expectation of the doles is thoroughly 
demoralising. If therefore you want any element of per- 
manence in your Provincial contracts, it is necessary, first 
of all, to see to it that the Government of India has no 
large surpluses to dole out to the Provinces, and this con 
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only be ensured by reducing the resources which are at 
present at the disposal of the Government of India. 
What I propose, my Lord, is that instead of receiving its 
whole income from growing revenues, the Government of 
India should receive large fixed contributions from' Pro* 
vincial Governments, say, up to about one-third or 
one-fourth of its revenues, the other two-thirds or three- 
fourths being derived from growing resources. I think in 
this matter it is desirable to examine the practice of other 
countries, and there are three countries which can supply 
some sort of guidance to us on this subject — Switzerland 
Germany and America. Switzerland, however, is a very 
small country, and I will therefore leave it out of consid- 
eration. The example which I think we should follow in 
this matter is that supplied by Germany. America is too 
advanced for us, because the federal finance of America is 
-entirely separate from State finance, and it will be a long, 
long time before we reach that stage, if we ever reach it 
at all. But in Germany, my Lord, while the Empire has 
its own independent revenues, and the component States 
have theirs, the component States also make large contri- 
butions to the exchequer of the Empire. In fact, nearly 
one- fourth of the revenue of the Empire is at present 
derived from fixed contributions from the component 
States, and about three- fourths is derived from independ- 
ent sources, such as Customs and Excise and Stamps. 
Now, I think, this is the direction in which we have to 
seek a solution of our problem. The Government of India 
should have about one-third or one-fourth of its revenue 
derived from fixed contributions made by the Provincial 
Governments. This will reduce the possibility of large sur- 
pluses being realised by the Government of India, and 
diminish the chances of doles being given to the Provincial 
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Governments. As I have already said, the policy of 
doles, which his been condemned by successive Finance 
Ministers, and also by several Members of the Decentrali- 
sation Commission, is a thoroughly demoralising policy,, 
and if you want any strong financial responsibility to 
be felt by Provincial Governments and the doctrine of 
contractual responsibility to be strictly enforced, you 
must see to it that this practice of the Government 
of India giving doles to Provincial Governments year 
after year is stopped — indeed rendered impossible. 

I had intended going into this in some detail, but- 
I see that my twenty minutes are nearly up and I must 
conclude. I will therefore content myself with making 
only one or two observations. My Lord, taking the real 
revenue of the whole of India as estimated in next year’s 
Budget, we may put it down at about 83 crores or 55 
millions for the next year. As I explained on a previous 
occasion, I leave out in this refunds and drawbacks and 
assignments and compensations, as also the cost of produc- 
tion of opium ; and the Commercial Services I take net. 
Out of this 83 crores, about four-sevenths is bom the 
revenue of the Government of India and three- sevenths is 
the revenue of the Local Governments. Now, 1 think, it 
is possible to assign the principal heads to the Imperial 
and Provincial Governments in such a way that the Local 
Governments should have at their disposal a little more 
than the revenue which they at present enjoy, and the 
Government of India should have at its disposal a little 
less than what it has at present. 

The excess, which the Local Governments will thus 
get, should come back to the Government of India in the 
shape of fixed assignments, which, of course, would not be 
capable of growth, and to that extent the Government of 
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India would have inelastic revenues at its disposal. On 
the other hand, as the Government of India will have 
customs- revenue, and as it will realise more and more 
from this source, I do not think that there would be any 
difficulty as regards the total revenue of the Government 
of India being sufficiently elastic. I think, my Lord, that 
the Gir ernment of India could and should raise much 
more revenue from customs than they are doing to-day. 
In Germany 1 find 57 millions are raised by customs; in 
America 60 millions are raised by customs ; so that there 
is plenty of margin for raising a larger Revenue from this 
source in India. My proposal, therefore, is this, that 
certain principal heads should be provincialised straight 
oil*. I would begin with land revenue, excise and forests, 
making them over to Local Governments, and such Local 
Governments as would get from them more than they 
actually require just now should be called upon to make 
fixed allotments to the Government of India. As the 
Government of India’s revenue from its own sources, such 
as customs, grows, more and more of the other heads 
should be provincialised. So far the advance has been 
from centralized finance to decentralized finance. When 
-the process of decentralization is completed — and we are 
yet a good way from completion — we have to advance 
from that to federal finance, which should be our goal. 
And I have indicated briefly how we may gradually pro- 
ceed towards a federal basis. 

There is one matter of some importance on which I 
would like to say a word before I finish, and that is the 
question of Provincial taxation raised by my Hon'ble 
friend Mr. Quin. My Lord, this is a very important 
matter, and I quite recognise that Provincial finance will 
aaot attain an independent position unless and until 
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Provincial Councils have the powers of taxation ; but 
l think this is a very difficult problem, and things general- 
ly will have to advance a great deal before these powers 
can be safely conferred on those Councils ; in any case, l 
urge, there should be no hurry in regard to this. T think, 
in the first place, the present pmetieo of discussing Pro- 
vincial Budgets must be well settled, and the^public 
opinion in the different Provinces must make itself felt by 
the Provincial Governments much more than it is doing 
to-day. Secondly, before powers of taxation are conferred 
on Local Governments, it is necessary that every Local 
Government should be a Council Government, with a 
Governor at its head, coming fresh from England. And, 
thirdly, it is necessary that there should be an elected 
majority of Members in these Councils. When this posi- 
tion is reached, I think powers of taxation may safely be 
entrusted to Provincial Councils, but till then I would 
keep those powers in the hands of this Council. Finally, 
as regards borrowing, that will have to come after powers 
of taxation have been conferred, but I fear it will be some 
time before we are actually able to take these steps. 


BUDGET SPEECH, 1912. 

[The Council met on the 25 th March 10 12, for the final 
dehate on the Budget , FI is Excellency Lord Hardings presid- 
ing , Mr. Gokhale inode the following speech : — ] 

tyly Lord, I propose to make a few observations to- 
day on the general state of our finances, but, before doing 
that, I would like, with Your Lordship’s permission, to 
make one or two references of a personal nature. My 
Lord, this is the last time when my ITon’ble friend, Sir 
James Meston, will sit in this Council, at any rate as 
Financial Secretary, and I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to thank him publicly, and in Your Excellency’s 
presence, for all the valuable assistance which he has 
uniformly given to non-official members during the last 
three years. Ever accessible, ever courteous, ever helpful, 
the Ilon’ble Member has enabled many of us to perform 
our duty in this Council better than we could otherwise 
have done. He has believed whole-heartedly in the new 
order inaugurated by the recent reforms ; and he has also 
believed in the capacity of non -official members to rise 
equal to their new responsibilities. And if this Council 
has not wholly disappointed expectations, the result, at 
any rate on the financial side of our discussions, is in no 
small measure due to the sympathetic and generous atti- 
tude of the Ilon’ble Member towards us. My Lord, our 
best wishes accompany Sir James Meston in his new and 
exalted sphere, and I earnestly trust that, when his five 
years of office are over, he will return again to this Council 
as Finance Minister. I think, my Lord, there is a great 
deal to be said in favour of the view that membership of 
the Qor&rn merit of India should be the last rung of the 
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official ladder in this country, and that those members of 
the Civil Service who are marked out for Lieutenant- 
Governorships should complete their tenure of office as 
heads of Provinces before they come and join the Vice- 
roy’s Executive Council. 

My Lord, I would next like to say a word about 
my Hon’ble friend, Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson. *Vfe have 
all heard that he proposes shortly to go on six months’ 
leave to recruit his health, and we all fervently hope that 
he will come back at the end of that period with his 
health fully restored and that he will continue to preside 
over his Department for the full period of his appoint- 
ment. My Lord, the personnel of this Council on its non- 
official side will have undergone considerable changes 
before the Hon’ble Member’s return, because in the inter- 
val there will be a new election, and, while some of us 
may possibly not want to come back, the constituencies 
may not want to send some others back, and therefore it 
would not be inappropriate if we, non-official members, 
seek to give brief expression on the present occasion to 
the great admiration and the very high regard in which 
we hold Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson. My Lord, with his 
mind saturated with the best traditions of English public 
life of which he was a close observer for many* years, the 
Hon’ble Member’s presence in this Council has been 
simply invaluable to us at a time when our own tradition 
is slowly evolving here. We have never found Sir Guy 
Wilson wrapped up in official reserve. He has often 
presented new points of view to us and he has himself 
been always anxious to enter into our feelings and our 
thoughts. And his delightful and high-minded courtesy 
has made it a pleasure to have anything to do with him. 
His great familiarity with the principles of Western 
16 
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finance has enabled him to manage our finances wisely 
and skilfully, and his attachment to the Gladstonian 
tradition of economy has left its impress on the adminis- 
tration of this country. In regard to our general Affairs, 
too, it is well-known that Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson's in- 
thionre has been strongly on the side of popular progress. 
My LoJd, the country needs men of his type in the 
Government — men of warm sympathies, of sturdy inde- 
pendence, and deep devotion to its truest and best 
interests; and once again I earnestly Repress the hope 
that Sir Guy will come back fully restored to health and 
will continue his services to India to the furthest limit of 
time to which they can be stretched. 

My last word, my Lord, will he about this great 
and beautiful city. Speaking at the Calcutta Club the 
other day, Your Lordship expressed the great regret 
with which )ou viewed the prospect of this city soon 
ceasing to be your winter headquarters in future. May 
we, r.on-ortieial members of this Council, ask to be permit- 
ted to respectfully join in that regret ! 1 say nothing on 
this occasion about the great, the momentous, changes 
which were announced by His Imperial Majesty the King- 
Emperor at Delhi. Looking into the future with the eye 
of faith and of hope, 1 do believe that these charges, 
whatever temporary inconvenience or dislocation they may 
occasion, will do good in the end both to the Province of 
Bengal and to the country taken as whole. But, what- 
ever the future may hold in its womb, the thought that 
this Council' which has grown from the smallest begin- 
nings to its present dimensions in this city, meets here 
to-day for the last time, is a thought that must make the 
heart heavy. My Lord, it is not merely the infinite 
kindness and hospitality which we members, coming from 
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other Provinces, have always received from the people 
of Calcutta, it is not merely the friends that we have 
made here, that we shall miss ; it is the entire 
influence of Calcutta and all that Calcutta stands for 
that will now be lost to us. Some of us, my Lord, have 
been coming to this city now for many years — iXor one 
have come here continuously now for eleven years— and 
we have learnt to feel the same enthusiasm for this 
wonderful land which the people of Bengal feel. 
Its waving fields, its noble streams, its rich and 
wonderful vegetation of every kind, throw on us now 
the same spell that the people of this Province 
experience, and the warm-heartedness of its society, its 
culture, its spiritual outlook on life, and the intensity of 
its national aspiration have produced a deep and abiding 
impression upon our lives. My Lord, we bid adieu to this 
city with profound regret, and with every good wish for 
its continued prosperity that the heart of man can frame. 
And wo fervently trust that, great as has been its past, its 
future will be even greater. 

My Lord, 1 will now say a few words on the general 
state of our finances. We are, as everybody who knows 
anything about our finances knows, on the eve of a very 
considerable disturbance in our accepted standards both of 
revenue and expenditure. There is no question whatever 
that the financial position of the country, taken as a whole, 
is both sound and strong ; but the fact that we are on the 
eve of this disturbance makes it necessary that there 
should be a careful and comprehensive examination of the 
whole position. On the one side, my Lord, our opium- 
revenue will soon he extinguished ; on the other side, 
heavy and continuously increasing additions will be 
oncessary to our expenditure on certain services, specially 
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education and sanitation. Then, my Lord, I hope, I most 
earnestly hoi>e, that our military expenditure, the burden 
of which we have so long borne patiently, and which is 
really far beyond our capacity to bear, will be materially 
lightened as a result of the labour on which Sir William 
Nicholson and his Committee will soon enter. I therefore 
suggest that this is just the juncture when a comprehen- 
sive inquiry into the whole financial position may be 
undertaken by a strong Royal Commission. There are 
three outstanding features of the position. A top-heavy 
administration, much too costly for our resources, a 
crushing weight of military burdens, and a scheme 
of taxation which, though not much more burden- 
some in its total incidence than in other countries, 
presses much more heavily on the poorer than on the 
middle and the upj>er classes of the community. These 
are the outstanding features of our financial position.. 
India, it must always be borne in mind, is a very poor 
country and the largest revenue that we c*n possibly raise 
must be small, judged by the standards of the West. 
The question, therefore, as to how to adjust our revenue 
to our growing requirements in certain directions is one of 
prime importance. My Lord, I, for one, shall be glad’ 
when our opium-revenue disappears; not only because* 
I feel it to be a stain on us, but also because its presence 
in an uncertain state is very inconvenient from the stand- 
point of economy. The uncertainty that invests it is a 
great disturbing factor in our budget, and tbe large 
surpluses which it brings to the Government, however 
convenient they may be for certain purposes, cannot but be 
demoralizing in their effect on economy, because the 
strongest Finance Minister, with the utmost insistence 
that he can lay on rigid economy, cannot resist a certain* 
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amount of wasteful expenditure in the presence of such 
large surpluses. When the opium- revenue disappears — 
and I understand that it will notftake long now before 
it disappears — we shall be in a position to know 
where exactly we stand, and then it is that certain 
questions will require to be taken into serious and 
careful consideration, so that a definite financial 
policy may be laid down for the country whicji should 
be adhered to in all essentials, independently of the 
particular views or inclinations of individual Finance 
Members. The questions that require specially to be 
considered are how to readjust our old taxation so that its 
incidence should press less severely on certain classes — 
the poorest classes of the country ; how to widen, if neces- 
sary, the present basis of taxation so that more money 
may be found for education, sanitation, and similar 
services ; in what directions expenditure must be kept 
down, and in what directions expenditure must be in- 
creased. We want enquiry into these things by a strong 
Commission so that the future may be shaped in accord- 
ance with a definite policy laid down, after taking a com- 
prehensive view of the whole question. For instance, my 
Lord, I hold that we can raise a much larger revenue than 
we do at present from our C ustoms without its proving 
burdensome to any section of the community. The pos- 
sibility of raising revenue from certain sources, which at 
present yield nothing, must also be publicly examined. 
Then there is the question of reducing the State demand 
,on land, especially in raiyatwari tracts, and the e xtens ion 
of the permanent settlement to areas where it does not at 
present exist, subject to the condition that agricultura 
(incomes above a certain minimum should be liable to pay 
j the income-tax. There is also the question as to how 
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larger recurring grants for locg.1 bodies may be provided so- 
that they should be better able than at present to perform 
their duties satisfactorily, and how provision may be made 
for steadily expanding allotments to education, sanitation^ 
and medical relief. I therefore urge that when the opium- 
revenue is about to disappear, the occasion should be utilis- 
ed to appoint a strong Royal Commission to consider the 
whole subject of the basis of our taxation and the probable 
future course of our expenditure. One important reason 
why such an inquiry is necessary is the extreme rapidity 
with which the personnel of the Government changes in 
this country. A Finance Minister, or any other member 
of Government, holds office for only five years ; he takes 
some time to make himself acquainted with the problems 
of his department or the state of things in the country, and 
by the time he is in a position to handle important questions 
well, the time also comes for him to think of leaving. If 
members of Government were to remain in this country 
after their retirement, the knowledge and experience which 
they acquired in their respective oflices would still be 
available to us. What happens at present is that every 
successor 1ms to begin not where his predecessor ended but 
his predecessor also began, and thus a large amount of 
most useful and necessary knowledge is repeatedly lost and 
has to be repeatedly acquired over and over again, with the 
result that we seem to be living more or less from hand to 
mouth and without a large settled policy adopted as a re- 
sult of wide and thorough knowledge and ample discussion- 
1, therefore, urge my Lord, that when the opium - 
revenue is about to be extinguished, as we understand it 
will soon be, the Government should take steps to appoint 
a Royal Commission so that the whole financial position of 
the country may be carefully examined. 



HOUSE ACCOMMODATION JN CANTONMENTS. 

[At a meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council held on 
Friday , the lfth February 11)02, His Excellency Lord 
Curzon presiding, the Council consulted the Report of the 
Select Committee on the Bill to make better' jrro vision for 
securing home accommodation for officers in Can^mments. 
The Hon. Mr* Pugh moved that in clame 2, sub-clause (7) 
of the Bill, as amended by the Select Committee, the definition 
of “ grantee ” be omitted,. In supporting the amendment, the 
Hon . Mr. C. K. ^lokhale spoke as follows : — ] 

Your Excellency, — As Government have been pleased 
to accept the amendment moved by the Hon’ble Mr. Pugh, 
I do not think it is necessary for me to say anything in 
support of it; but, if Your Excellency will bear with me, 
I will, following the example of my Hon’ble friend 
Mr. Bilgrami, make a few observations on the general 
character of the measure which the Council are invited to 
pass to-day. My Lord, it is true that I have signed the 
Report of the Select Committee subject to dissent in one 
particular only, but I don’t mind confessing that I regard 
all legislation of this nature with a considerable amount of 
misgiving. I am free to recognise that Government have 
been by no means precipitate in proceeding with this 
measure, as it has been before the public, in one form or 
another, for nearly thirteen years. I also recognise that 
large and important modifications have been introduced 
into the Bill to soften the stringency of its original pro- 
visions, and now that Government have accepted the 
amendment of which the Hon’ble Mr. Pugh had given 
notice, I think they have done nearly all that lay in their 
power, short of dropping the Bill, to provide what have to 
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be considered as reasonable safeguards to protect the 
legitimate interests of house-owners in cantonments. But, 
my Lord, when all this is admitted — and I make the 
admission most gratefully — the fact remains that legislation 
of so exceptional a character, interfering as it does with 
the normal freedom of contract between house-owners and 
tenants, can be justified only on grounds of the strongest 
necessity ; and there is ample evidence in the opinions and 
memorials laid before the Select Committee to show that 
in the case of a large number of cantonments such neces- 
sity does not exist. In these cantonments no difficulty 
has been experienced in the past in the matter of obtain- 
ing house accommodation for military officers, the number 
of bungalows available being largely in excess of military 
requirements, and a certain propoition of these bungalows 
remaining, as a matter of fact, vacant from year to year. 
Poona is a typical instance of this class* of cantonments. It 
has been estimated that the number of military officers re- 
quiring house-accommodation in Poona is about 1 60 ; while 
the number of bungalows in Military lines is over 200. Now 
all these 160 officers do not take a house each. The 
younger officers generally prefer chumming, three or four 
in a house. A considerable number reside in the Western 
India Club and in hotels and a few live even in Civil lines. 
The result is that every year a certain number of houses 
remain without tenants. It may be urged that it is not 
intended to put the proposed enactment into operation at 
once in all cantonments throughout India. That is true ; 
but as soon as the Bill is passed, the matter gets out of 
the hands of _ the Legislature, and then it is all a question 
of the discretion of Government in their executive capa- 
city, which, it will be admitted, is quite a different thing. 
I do not say that this discretion will not, as a rule, be 
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-wisely exercised, but it is concievable that a Local Govern- 
ment may not always be able to withstand the pressure of 
the military authorities, who would naturally not be 
reluctant to be armed with the drastic powers which this 
Bill vests in them, when once the Act is extended to a 
cantonment. And I think there is reason to fear that the 
operation of this enactment, with all the safeguards it 
contains, is likely to prove in practice more or lAs pre- 
judicial to the interests of house-owners. The Legislature, 
my Lord, may make the letter of the law as severely 
impartial as it o^n. The law itself has to be enforced 
through the medium of human beings, who are not free 
from prejudice. And in the present case it will be worked 
by military men, who are so accustomed to prompt and 
unquestioning obedience that they are often not likely to 
trouble themselves much about nice points of law in 
enforcing their wishes. The Bill provides for referring 
all important matters of disagreement between house- 
owners and tenants to Committees of Arbitration. It 
remains to be seen how far the safeguard of these Com- 
mittees proves to be effective in practice. Past experience 
of these bodies in cantonments is not very encouraging. 
On this point I need quote no other testimony than that 
of the Hon’ble Mr. Hardy, who has described his experi- 
ence of these Committees in the following terms : — ' 1 1 have 
been a member on these Committees, and I am bound to 
say I thought their tendency was to he hard on the 
house-owner/ Let us hope that the Arbitration Com- 
mittees that will be constituted under the proposed 
enactment will give greater satisfaction. In one respect 
the Bill is certain to cause loss to house-owners. Where 
a non-military tenant is ejected in favour of a military 
tenant under the coeicive clauses of the Bill, the house is 
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sure to be shunned by non-military tenants after that, and 
so, if at any time the house-owner fails to get a military 
tenant for it, it is likely to remain without a tenant. 
I have made these observations to emphasize 

respectfully the great need there is for exhausting all 
ordinary remedies before resorting to the somewhat 
violent disturbance of the normal relations between 
housC owners and tenants which this Bill authorises, 
especially in the case of those cantonments in which 
the inconvenience complained of in the preamble of the 
Bill has not assumed serious dimensions and where 
the requirements of the military are of a fixed character. 
I believe, in such cantonments, Government might, with 
advantage, try the plan of selecting themselves the requir- 
ed number of bungalows once for all, and requiring their 
officers to occupy them for fixed rents. Such an arrange- 
ment, l submit, will be more equitable than that contem- 
plated in the Bill, because there will be a reciprocity of 
obligations under it. For if house-owners will be thereby 
required to place their bungalows at the disposal of military 
officers, these latter, in their turn, will be bound *to occupy 
them ; and the chances of friction between house-owners 
and military officers will be minimised. Of course, where 
the evil mentioned in the preamble has grown so 
serious that such a simple plan will not be practicable, the 
proposed enactment will have to be enforced, for no one 
can question the fact, that cantonments exist primarily for 
the accommodation of military men, ami they must fulfil 
that purpose under any circumstances But in regard to 
these cantonments, i.c., where it will be found necessary 
to enforce the new law, I would venture to make one sug- 
gestion, and that is, that Government should publish 
every year a statement showing the numbor of cases in 
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which the coercive clauses of the Bill have been enforced 
during the year. I think the mere fact that such a re- 
turn will have to go up to the Government will tend to 
sober the excess of zeal on the part of cantonment author- 
ities and will prove a salutary addition to the safeguards 
which have been already provided in the Bill. My Lord, 
it was not possible for me to bring up these suggestions in 
the shape of amendments, and I thought I might submit 
them to the consideration of Government in the course of 
this discussion. 



THE OFFICIAL SECRETS ACT. 

[At a meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council , held on 
Friday the 4th December 1903 , the Jlon’ble Sir T. Raleigh 
Residing, the Don . J/r. A. T. Arundel mo-ved that the BUI 
to amend the Indian Official Secrets Act 1889 , be referred to 
a Select Committee. The lion. Mr . C . K. Gokhale opposed 
the motion in the following speed * : — ] 

Sir, this Bill, both in its principle and its details, is 
open to such grave objection that it , ; s a matter for pro- 
found regret that Government should ever have thought 
of introducing the measure. The Englishman , in a recent 
issue, describes the Bill as calculated to Russianize the 
Indian Administration, and says that 4 it is inconceivable 
that such an enactment can be placed on the Statute-book 
even in India.’ This, no doubt, is strong language, but I 
think, it is none too strong, and in view of the quarter 
from which it comes, it should give Government pause. 
Fourteen years ago, when the Indian Official Secrets Act 
was passed, there was no discussion in the Council, as the 
measure was introduced and passed at Simla. But there 
were two considerations in its favour : first, that a similar 
Act had already been passed in England and it was appli- 
cable to all the dominions of His Majesty, including India, 
and so the Indian Act was a mere Indian edition of the 
English Law already in force in India ; and, secondly, it 
related principally to Naval and Military Secrets, and it 
could be argued that, as such secrets concerned questions 
of the country’s safety, it was necessary for Government 
to have drastic powers for preventing their disclosure. 
The present Bill, however, proposes to make alterations of 
$o astounding a nature in that Act that it is difficult to 
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speak of them with that restraint which should character- 
ize all utterances in this Chamber. To state the matter 
briefly, the Bill proposes to make three principal changes 
in the old Act : first, it proposes to place Civil matters on a 
level with Naval and Military matters ; secondly, in place 
of the present provision that a person who enters an office 
for the purpose of wrong/ idly obtaining information is liable 
to be punished under the Act, it is now proposed to enact 
that whoever, ‘ without lawful authority or permission (the 
proof whereof shall 'te upon him), goes to a Government 
office,* commits an offence under the Act ; and, thirdly, it 
is proposed to make all offences under the Act cognisable 
and non-bailable. Now, Sir, it is difficult to imagine that 
any responsible officer of Government conversant, in 
any degree, with the administration of the country, and 
possessing the least regard for the professed character 
of British rule, could have drafted these amendments. 
Take the first proposal to place Civil matter's on a 
level with Naval and Military matters. The Civil 
administration • of the country ranges from the highest 
concerns of State policy which engage the attention of the 
Viceroy down to the pettiest detail of the routine work of 
a village official. The word 4 secret ’ is nowhere defined, 
and it must, therefore, include all official infortnation not 
authoritatively notified by the Government to the public. 
And I want to know if it is seriously intended to make the 
publication of even the most trivial news in connection 
with this vast Civil administration of the country penal — 
such news, for instance, as the transfer of a Government 
officer from one place to another — unless it has first 
appeared in a Government resolution or any other official 
notification. And yet this would be the effect of the 
proposed amendment. The Englishman calls this Russianiz- 
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ing the administration, and he is entitled to the thanks of 
the public for his powerful and disinterested criticism. For 
the Hill, even if it becomes law, will not in practice affect 
him or the other editors of Anglo-Indian papers. I would 
like to see the official who would venture to arrest and 
inarch to the police that a the editor of an Anglo-Indian 
paper. Hut so far as Indian editors are concerned, there 
are, 1 fear, officers in this country, who would not be sorry 
for an opportunity to march whole battalions of them to 
the police thana. It is dreadful to tfcink of the abuse of 
authority which is almost certain to result from this 
placing of Indian editors, especially the smaller ones 
among them, so completely at the mercy of those whom 
they constantly initate or displease by their criticism. It 
might be said that, while Government have no objection 
to the authorised publication of official news of minor 
importance, they certainly want to prevent the publication 
of papers, such as the confidential circulars about the wider 
employment of Europeans and Eurasians in the Public 
Service, which were published by some of the Indian 
papers last year. Now, in the first place, the Bill does not 
distinguish between matters of smaller and greater import- 
ance. And, secondly, even or. the higher ground on which 
the measure may be sought to be defended, I submit that 
the Hill, if passed into law, will do incalculable mischief, I 
think, Sir, that in a country like India, while Naval and 
Military secrets require to be protected, if anything, with 
even greater strictness than in England, the very reverse 
is the case with matters concerning the Civil administra- 
tion. The responsibility of the Government to the people 
in this country is merely moral ; it is not legal, as in the 
West. There is no machinery here, as in Western coun- 
tries, to secure that the interests of the general public will 
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not be sacrificed in favour of a class. The criticism 
of , the Indian Press is the only outward check 
operating continuously upon the conduct of a bure- 
aucracj’, possessing absolute and uncontrolled power. 
I cau understand the annoyance caused to the 
officers of Government by the publication of circulars, such 
us were mad© public last year. But are Governm endwise 
in permitting this feeling of annoyance to so influence 
them as to make them come forward with a proposal to 
close an obvious safety-valve ami diive popular discontent 
inwards? The pioper and only remedy, wot thy of the 
British Government, for whatever is teally deplorable in 
the present state of things, is not to gag newspapers as 
proposed in this bill, but to <li scoui age the issue of confi- 
dential circulars which seek to take away in the dark what 
has been promised again and again in Acts of Parliament, 
the Proclamations of Sovereigns, and the responsible utter- 
ances of successive Viceroys. From the standpoint of 
rulers, no less than that of the ruled, it will be most 
unfoitunate if Indian papers were thus debarred from 
wiiting about matters which agitate the Indian community 
most. What happened, for instance, last year, when those 
circulars weie published ? For some time before their 
publication, the air was thick with the rumour that 
Government had issued orders to shut out Indians from 
all posts in the Railway Department, carrying a salary of 
Rs. 30 .and upwards a month. It was impossible to believe 
a statement of this kind, but it was not possible to contra- 
dict it effectively when it was practically on every tongue. 
The damage done to the prestige of Government was 
considerable, and it was only when the circulars were 
published that the exact position came to be understood. 
The circulars, as they stood, were bad enough in all 
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conscience, but they were not so bad as the public had 
believed them to be. What was laid down in them was 
not that Indians were to be shut out from all appointments 
higher than Rs. 30 a month, but that Eurasians and 
Europeans were to have, as far as practicable, a preference 
in making appointments to such posts. The fear that 
such lamentable departures from the avowed policy of 
Government might be dragged into the light of day act 
present as an effective cheek on the adoption of ^jpjust 
measures, and I think it will have a dis^trous effect on the 
course of administration, if this check were to be done 
away with and nothing better substituted in its place. As 
regards the second amendment, which would make a man's 
merely going to an office without lawful authority or per- 
mission an offence, I am sure Government have not con- 
sidered what this will mean in practice. A very large 
amount of the work of lower officials is transacted by the 
people concerned going to their offices without permission 
expressly obtained. Petitioners, for instance, often have 
to go to offices for making inquiries about what has 
happened to their petitions. They rarely receive written 
replies, and it will now be in the power of any police 
officer to get a man against whom he has a grudge, or from 
whom he wants to extort anything, into trouble by 
alleging that he had gone to an office of Government 
‘ without lawful authority.’ This will be putting a meet 
dangerous power into the hands of the lower police^ about 
whose character, as a class, the less said, the better. Even 
an innocent * friendly visit by a private individual to an 
official friend of his at the latter’s o|Bce can, under this 
Bill, be construed into an offence. I am sure ntrtffiing 
could be farther from the intention of Government, and I 
am astonished that greater care was not ta&en in drafting 
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the Bill to confine it to the object Government had in view. 
Lastly, "it is proposed to make offences under this Act cog- 
nizable aud non- bailable — which means that a person 
charged with an offence under this Act is to be arrested at 
once, but he is not to be liberated on bail — and yet there 
is to be no trial till the sanction of the Local Government 
has been obtained. This may take weeks and even Aonths, 
and finally, it may never be accorded, and the person 
arrested is all the while to rot in detention. I cannot 
u n dll's t and how a procedure so abhorrent to ordinary no- 
tions of fairness slfculd have commended itself to Govern- 
ment. The only redeeming feature in this most deplorable 
business is that among the opinions which the Government 
of India have received from their own officers, there are 
some that strongly deprecate the measure — at least in its 
more serious aspects. And I think it is a matter foi* 
special satisfaction that the Government of Bengal has 
spoken out so plainly against placing Civil matters on a 
level with the Naval and Military. Sir, I protest against 
the very introduction of this Bill. I protest against the 
spirit in which it has been conceived. 1 protest against its 
provisions generally. And as I cannot imagine any pos- 
sible amendment of the measure which can make it accept- 
able to me, my only course is to vote against* this motion 
to refer it to a Select Committee. 

. [At a meeting of the Imperial Legislative C owned held 
on Friday the 4th March 190 4* Hi* Excellency Lord Curzon 
presiding, the Hon'ble Sir A. Ti^Arundd moved that the 
Report of the Select Committee on the Bill to amend the 
Official Secrete Act , 1889 , be taken into consideration. The 
Hon%Mr. Q. K. Gokhale Xhen spoke as follows : — ] 

My Lord, I desire to say a few words on the Bill as 
imended by the Select pommittee before this motion is 
17 
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pat to the vote. When the Bill was referred to the Com- 
mittee in December last, my Hon’ble friend Nawab Saiyid 
Muhammad and myself deemed it our duty to enter an 
emphatic protest against the general character and the lead- 
ing provisions of the proposed measure, because in the form 
in which it then stood, it was impossible to have any patience 
with t.«e Bill. Since then, however, thanks to the assur- 
ances given by Your Lordship on your return to Calcutta, 
and the conciliatory attitude adopted by the llon’ble 
Member in charge of the Bill in the Select Committee, the 
Bill lias been largely altered, and I gladly recognize that 
seveial most objectionable features have either been wholly 
removed or have been greatly softened. Having made this 
acknowledgment, I deem it necessary, my Lord, to submit 
that unless the Bill is further amended on the lines of the 
more important amendments of which notice has been 
given, the alterations made so far will fail to allay the 
apprehensions that have been so justly aroused. My 
Hon’ble friends Mr. Bose and Nawab Saiyid Muhammad 
and myself have signed the Report of the Select Committee 
subject to dissent only on tw'o points, and we have expres- 
sed that dissent in the mildest terms that we could possib- 
ly find to convey our meaning. We did this both to mark 
our sense of the conciliatory manner in which the Hon’ble 
Member in charge of the Bill received many of our sugges- 
tions, and in the hope that, by thus removing from our 
dissent all trace of the angry criticisms to which the Bill 
has been subjected, we might make it easier for Govern- 
ment to proceed further in the direction of meeting the 
objections urged by the public. M3' Lord, I earnestly 
trust that in this hope we shall not be altogether disap- 
pointed. I do not wish to anticipate anything T may have 
to say when the amendments of which I have given notice 
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come up for consideration. Bat I cannot let this motion 
be put to the vote without saying that the Bill, even as 
amended, is open to serious objection, that no case has 
been made out for it, that the safeguards to which the 
Hon’ble Member referred in presenting the Report of the 
Select Committee are more or less illusory, and tha^ unless 
the Bill is further amended, it mifsfc tend unduly to curtail 
the liberty of the Press, not so much perhaps by what 
Government may actually do, as by the fear of what they 
may do. The striking unanimity with which the entire 
Press of the country, Anglo-Indian as well as Indian, has 
condemned the measure must convince the Government 
that the opposition to the Bill is not of a mere partisan 
character, but that it is based upon reasonable grounds, 
which it is the duty of Government to remove. If, how- 
ever, Government are not prepared to do this, I would res- 
pectfully urge even at this last moment that the Bill 
should be abandoned altogether. 

[At the same meeting the 11 on hie Mr. (Jokhale moved 
that in clause 2 of the- Bill as amended , in the proposed defini- 
tion of “ affairs ” in sub-clause (h) the words “ or any other 
matters of Slate ” he omitted. He said — ] 

Government are no doubt aware that these are the 
words to which the greatest exception has been taken both 
by the Press and by public associations in the country, and 
if this proposal to omit them is accepted, the greater part 
of the opposition to this measure will, I think, disappear. 
On the other hand, if the words are retained, they will 
render the attempted definition of ‘ civil affairs ’ practically 
valueless, by conferring on Government almost as wide and 
dangerous a power to interfere with the liberty of the 
Press as under the original Bill. My Lord, a definition 
is no definition unless it specifies, or at any rate indicates 
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with some degree of definiteness, what it is that is intend- 
ed to be included within its scope, so that a person of 
average intelligence may have no difficulty in understand- 
ing that scope. In the present case, this test fails alto- 
gether on account of the use of such vague and all-embrac- 
ing words as ‘any other matters of State’ in this attempted 
definition. I see that the *Hon’ble Sir Arundel Arundel has 
given notice of an amendment to insert the word 4 import- 
ant ’ before the words 4 matters of State.’ Any other 
important matters of State is, however, as vague and 
may be made as all-embracing as the expression 4 any 
other matters of State,’ and I do not think the Hon’ble 
Member’s amendment will improve matters in any 
way. It may be argued, as the Hon’ble Member did when 
presenting the Report of the Select Committee, that the 
definition of 4 civil affairs,’ even as it stands, need cause no 
apprehension ; because, before any conviction is obtained r 
Government would have to prove ( 1 ) that the information 
published was of such a confidential nature that the pub- 
lic interest had suffered by its disclosure ; (2) that it had 
been wilfully disclosed ; and (3) that the person disclosing 
it knew that in the interest of the State he ought not to 
have disclosed it at that time. Now, my Lord, these safe- 
guards look very 'veil on paper ; but I fear in practice 
they will not be found very effective. When the Govern- 
ment come forward to prosecute a newspaper on the 
ground that it had disclosed confidential information re- 
lating to matters of State, and that such disclosure had 
harmed public interests, I am afraid a great many Magis- 
trates in India will require no other proof than the opinion 
of Government to hold that the information published was 
confidential, and that it had prejudicially affected the in- 
terests of the .State. As regards wilful communication* 
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that too will be held to be established as a matter of 
course, unless the newspaper proves that the publication 
was due to inadvertence. The knowledge on the part of 
the editor that such publication should not have been 
made at the time in the interests of the State will, no 
doubt, strictly speaking, be more difficult to prj^ve, but 
Magistrates of the average type in India, in the peculiar 
relation in which they stand to the Executive Government, 
will not be very reluctant to presume such knowledge 
from the fact thatdihe information published was regarded 
by Government as confidential, and from other attendant 
circumstances. Let me tnke, as an illustration, 

the publication last year by some of the Indian news- 
papers of a confidential circular addressed to rail- 
way authorities in this country by the Under- Secretary 
to the Government of India in the Public Works 
Department in the matter of the wider employment 
of Europeans and Eurasians. My Lord, in the state- 
ment made by Your Lordship in December last on the 
subject of the Official Secrets Bill, Your Lordship was 
pleased to state that I had directly attributed the introduc- 
tion of this Bill to the annoyance caused to Government 
by the publication of this circular. May I respectfully ask 
leave to correct this misapprehension ? I had mentioned 
this circular only to illustrate my meaning as to the dis- 
tinction which I thought Government might make between 
civil matters of smaller and of greater importance. My 
exact words were : * It may be said that, while Government 
have no objection to the unauthorized publication of official 
news of minor importance, they certainly want to prevent 
the publication of papers such as the confidential circulars 
about the wider employment of Europeans and Eurasians 
in the public service, which were published by some of the 
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Indian papers last year/ And later on, when I spoke of 
the annoyance caused to the officers of Government, I 
spoke of 4 the annoyance caused by the publication of 
circulars such as were made public last year/ I had thus 
used the circular only for the purpose of an illustration, 
and I beg leave to use it for a similar purpose again to-day. 
It is pVobable that, ns this circular had been issued with- 
out Your Lordship's knowledge or the knowledge of the 
Member in charge of Public Works as stated by Your 
Lordship on a previous occasion, Government w r ould not 
sanction a prosecution in this case ; but supposing for the 
sake of argument that they did, how would the matter 
stand ? Government might urge that the publication of 
the circular had inflamed the minds of many Hindus^ 
Muhammadans and Parsis against the Government and 
had thus led to increased disaffection in the country. 
And if the trying Magistrate came to accept this view', the 
task of the prosecution would be comparatively simple. 
The injury to public interests would be held to lie in the 
alleged increased disaffection, and the circular being con- 
fidential, the Magistrate would have no difficulty in hold- 
ing that the publication was wilful ; and the editor would 
be presumed to have known what the consequences of 
such a publication would be. It may be that on an appeal 
to the High Courts or similar authrity, the conviction 
may be set aside. But the worry and expense caused to- 
the editor by such a prosecution might, in themselves,, 
prove a heavy punishment., especially when it is remember- 
ed that the prosecution would have behind it all' the 
prestige, power and resources of the Government. Even ifi 
no prosecution were actually instituted by the Govern- 
ment under the proposed legislation, the mere faefc 
that the Government was armed with the power to» 
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prosecute cannot fail to affect prejudicially the liberty 
of the Press in this country. My Lord, nowhere 
throughout the British Empire is the Government so 
powerful relatively to the governed as in India. No- 
where, on the other hand, is the Press so weak in influence, 
as it is with us. The vigilance of the Press is the only 
check that operates from oatside, feebly, it is ti%e, but 
continuously, upon the conduct of the Government, which 
is subject to no popular control. It is here, therefore, if 
anywhere, that tl^p Legislature should show special con- 
sideration to the Press, and yet here alone it is proposed 
to arm Government with a greater power to control the 
freedom of the Press than in any other part of the Empire. 
My Lord, we often hear Government complaining of the 
distrust shown by the people in this country, and the 
people complaining of the Government not trusting them 
enough. Jn such a situation, where again the question is 
further complicated by a tendency on the part of the 
Government to attach undue importance to race or class 
consideration, the wisest and safest and most statesmanlike 
course for it is to conduct its civil administration as far as 
possible in the light of day. The Press is in one sense, 
like the Government, a custodian of public interests, and 
any attempt to hamper its freedom by repressive legislation 
is bound to affect these interests prejudicially, and cannot 
fail in the end to react upon the position of the Govern- 
ment itself. My Lord, I fear, that the retention of the 
words ‘ or any other matters of State’ in the definition of 
* civil affairs ’ will unduly curtail the liberty of the Press in 
India, and I, therefore, move that these words be omitted 
from the definition. 

[At the same meeting , the Hon . Mr. A . T. Arwndel 
having moved that the Bill , as amended , he passed, the Hon • 
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Mr, Gokhale opposed the motion in the following speech : — ] 
My Lord, the motion now before the Council is only 
ft formal one. But as it marks the conclusion of our dis- 
cussion of this important men sure, I would like to say a 
few words. My Lord, l greatly regret that Government 
should not have seen their way to accepting even a single 
one of iffie more important amendments of which notice 
had been given. This is the first time within my experi- 
ence that ft legislative measure has been opposed by all 
classes and all sections of the public ig this country with 
such absolute unanimity. Of course with our Legislative 
Councils ns they are constituted at present, the Govern- 
ment has the power to pass any law it pleases. But never 
before, I think, did the Government dissociate itself so 
completely from all public opinion-- including Anglo-Indian 
public opinion — as it has done on the present occasion. I 
recognize that the responsibility for the good adminis- 
tration of the country rests primarily on the shoulders of 
the Government But it is difficult to allow that this res- 
ponsibility can be satisfactorily discharged, unless the 
Government was supported in its legislative and executive 
measures by some sort of public opinion. My Lord, Your 
Lordship has often declared that it was your constant aspira- 
tion to carry the public with 3 ou as far as possible in all im- 
portant acts of your administration. I do not think it can 
be said that that aspiration has been in the smallest degree 
realized in the present case. The whole position is really 
most extraordinary and very painfully significant. Here 
we had a .law, already in force, identical in character and 
identical in wording with the law obtaining in the other 
parts of the British Empire. The British Government in 
England, with its vast naval and military concerns and its 
foreign relations extending over the surface of the whole 
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globe, has not found its law insufficient for its purpose. 
How then has the Government of India, with its more 
limited concerns, found it necessary to make the law more 
drastic in India? The explanation, I think, is simple. It 
is that, while in England the Government dare not touch 
the liberty of the Press, no matter how annoying its 
disclosures may be, and has to reconcile itself to th^ latter 
regarding them as only so much journalistic enterprise, in 
India the unlimited power which the Government posses- 
ses inclines it constantly to lepressive legislation. This 
eingle measure suffices to illustrate the enormous difference 
between the spirit in which the administration is carried 
on in England. My Lord, as the Bill is still open to serious 
■objection, I must vote against this motion to pass it. 
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[At a meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council , held 
on Friday the 18th December 190J, Ilis Excellency Lord 
Curzon presiding , the Hon. Sir T. Raleigh moved that the 
Bill to^ amend the law relating to the Universities of British 
India be referred to a Select Committee. In opposing the 
motion the lion. Mr. C. K . Cokhale made the following 
speech : — ] 

My Lord, as this is the occasion on%vhich the princi- 
ple of the Rill may be usefully discussed^I cannot give a 
silent vote on the motion now before us, especially in view 
of the great attention which this subject has received 
during the last three years at the hands of both the 
Government and the public, and the angry controversy 
which has raged round it for most of the time*. In the 
course of the Budget Debate of last year, Your Lordship, 
while referring to the attitude of the educated classes of 
this country towards University Reform, was pleased to 
observe — 4 Surely there are enough of us on both sides, 
who care for education for education’s sake, who are 
thinking, not of party -ti iumphs, bin, of the future of 
unborn generations, to combine together and carry the 
requisite changes through.* My Lord, 1 do not know if my 
claim to be regarded as one of such persons will pass un- 
challenged. Rut this 1 venture to say for myself : I hope I 
have given, in my own humble way, some little 
proof in the past of my interest in the cause of 
higher education ; and that, in the observations which 
I propose to offer to-day, the only consideration by 
which I am animated is an anxious regard for the 
future of Western education in this land, with *ihe- 
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wide diffusion of which are bound up in large measure the 
best interests of both the Government and the people. My 
Lord, in your Budget speech of last year, Your Lordship 
complained of the unnecessary distrust with which the 
educated classes regarded the attitude of the present 
Government towards higher education. 1 can assure Your 
Lordship that, even among those who have not be§n able 
to take the same view of this question as Your Lordship’s 
Government, there are men who regret that the difficul- 
ties which already surround a complicated problem should 
be aggravated by any unnecessary or unjustifiable mis- 
apprehension about motives. But is it quite clear that the 
Government itself has been free from all responsibility in 
this matter, and that it has given no cause whatever for 
any misapprehension in regard to its object ? Let the 
Council for a moment glance at the circumstances which 
have preceded the introduction of this Bill. More than 
two years ago, Your Lordship summoned at Simla a Con- 
ference of men engaged in the work of education in the 
different Provinces of India. Had the Conference been 
confined to the educational officers of Government, one 
would have thought that Government was taking counsel 
with its own officers only, and of course there would have 
been no misunderstanding in the matter. r But the pre- 
sence of Dr. Miller at the Conference at once destroyed its 
official character, and gave room for the complaint that 
the deliberations were confined to European educationists 
in India only. The fact that the proceedings of the Con- 
ference were kept confidential deepened the feeling of un- 
easiness already created in the public mind by the exclu- 
sion of Indians from its deliberations. Later on, when 
the Universities Commission was first appointed, its com- 
poeition, as is well known, afforded much ground for 
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complaint ; and though, to meet public opinion half way, 
Your Lordship took the unusual step of offering a seat on 
the Commission, almost at the last moment, to Mr. Jus- 
tice Guru Das Banerjee, the objection remained that, 
while missionary enterprise was represented on the Com- 
mission in tho person of Dr. Mackichan, indigenous enter- 
prise in. the field of education was again left unrepresented. 
The hurried manner in which the Commission went about 
the country and took evidence and submitted its report 
was not calculated to reassure the public mind. Finally, 
the holding back of the evidence, recorded by the Com- 
mission, on tho plea that its publication would involve 
unnecessary expense, was very unfortunate, as other 
Commissions had in the past published evidence ten times 
as voluminous and the question of economy had never 
been suggested. Now, my Lord, every one of these causes 
of complaint was avoidable and I cannot help thinking 
that a good deal of the apprehension, which every right- 
minded person must deplore, would have been avoided, if 
Government had been from the beginning more careful in 
this matter. The task of reforming the University sys- 
tem in India was, in any case, bound to be formidable, 
and it was much to be wished that it had been possible to 
examine the proposals of Government on their own merits, 
in the clear light of reason, unobscured by passion or pre- 
judice or misapprehension of any kind, on one side or the 
other. 

A misapprehension of the motives of the Government 
cannot, however, by itself explain the undoubted hostility 
of the educated classes of this country to the present 
measure. And it seems to me to be clear that this sharp 
conflict of opinion arises from the different standpoints 
from which the question of higher education is regarded 
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by the Government and the people. In introducing this 
Rill the other day at Simla, the Hon'ble Mr. Raleigh 
asked at the outset the question * whether English educa- 
tion has been a blessing or a curse to the people of India,, 
ind ho proceeded to give the following reply : — 

In point of foot it has been both, but much more, I believe, a 
blessing than a curse. We note every day the disturbing effects 
of a new culture imposed upon learners who are not alwityg pre- 
pared to receive it; but still it is a great achievement to hate 
opened the mind of the Baet to the discoveries of Western scienoe 
and the spirit of English law. To the Schools and Colleges 
under our administration we owe some of the best of our fellow 
workers — able Judge!, useful officials, and teachers who pass on 
to others the benefit which they have received. To them also we- 
owe the discontented B A., who has carried away from his college a 
scant modicum of learning and an entiiely exaggerated estimate of 
his own capacities, and the great army of failed candidates, who 
beset all the avenues to subordinate employment. 

Here then we have the principal objection to the 
present system of University education authoritatively 
stated, namely, that it produces the discontented B.A. r 
and a great army of failed candidates. The Hon'ble 
Member describes these classes as a curse to the country, 
and he claims that his proposals are intended to abate this 
evil. Now, my Lord, I would, in the first place, like to know 
why ‘the army of failed candidates, who beset the avenues 
to subordinate employment’ should be regarded as a curse 
by the Government any more than any other ^ employer of 
labour regards as a curse an excess of the supply of 
labour over the demand. These men do no harm to 
anyone by the mere fact that they have failed to pass 
an examination or that they seek to enter the service 
of Government. Moreover, unless my Hon’ble friend 
is prepared to abolish examinations altogether, or to lay 
down that not less than a certain percentage of candi- 
dates Bball necessarily be passed, I do not see how he 
expects to be able to reduce the evil of failed candidate*. 
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The Colleges on the Bombay side satisfy most of the 
-conditions that the Hon’ble Member insists upon, and yet 
the problem of the failed candidates is as much with us 
there as it is here. As regards the discontented B.A., 
assuming that he is really discontented, will the Hon’ble 
Member tell me how his proposed reconstitution of the 
Universities will make him any more contented ? Does he 
not know that Indians, educated at Oxford or Cambridge, 
who bring away from their Universities more than a 
4 scant modicum of learning ’ and a by no means 4 exagger* 
ntod estimate of their own capacities’ are found on their 
return to India, to be even more 4 discontented ’ than the 
graduates of the Indian Universities ? The truth is that 
this so-called discontent is no more than a natural feeling 
of dissatisfaction with things as they are, when you have 
on one side a large and steadily growing educated class of 
the children of the soil, and on the other a close and 
jealously-guarded monopoly of political power and high 
ad rninisti alive office. This position was clearly perceived 
and frankly acknowledged by one of the greatest of Indian 
Viceroys — Lord Ripon — who, in addressing the University 
of Bombay in I8'd4, expressed himself as follows : — 

1 am very strongly impressed *with the conviction that the 
spread of education and especially of Western culture, carried on 
as it is under the auspices of this and the other Indian Universi- 
ties, imposes now and special difficulties upon the Government of 
this country. It seems to me, I must confess, that it is little short 
of folly that we should throw open to increasing numbers the rich 
stores of Western learning ; that we should inspire them with 
European ideas, and bring them into the closest contact with 
English thought ; and then that we should, as it were, pay no heed 
to the growth of those aspirations which we have ourselves created, 
and of those ambitions we have ourselves called forth. To my 
mind one of the most important, if it be also one of the most 
diffi *ult, problems of the Indian Government in these days is liow 
to afford such satisfaction to those aspirations and to those 
ambitions as may render the men who are animated by them the 
hearty advocates and the loyal supporters of the British Govern- 
>ment 
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My Loid, I think it is in the power of Government 
to convert these * discontented B.A’s.’ from cold critics 
into active allies by steadily associating them more and 
more with the administration of the country, and by 
making its tone more friendly to them and its tendencies 
more liberal. This, 1 think, is the only remedy for the 
evil complained of, and I am sure there is none oth^\ 

My Lord, in the speech of the Hon’Jble Member, to 
which 1 have already referred, he has argued os follows : — 

The gviIh of the discontented B.A'k and the great army of 
failed oiuididaten cannot be combated without improving the 
methoda of teaching and examination which produce theae rcMultu. 
Such improvement cannot, however, be secured without reconuti- 
tuting the Senates of the different Uni versities. Thereto! e it is that 
the Government has thought it necessary to come forward with 
the proposals embodied in the present Bill, 

Now, my Lord, I do not think the discontented B.A’s 
will grow rarer or that the ranks of the army of failed 
candidates will become thinner after this Bill becomes law. 
But even if this object of the Hon’ble Member be not 
likely to be achieved, I am ^willing to admit that it would 
be a great and worthy end to attempt an improvement for 
its own sake in the methods of teaching and examination, 
and if any one will make it clear to me that this end is 
likely to be attained by the adoption of the proposals 
embodied in this Bill, I shall be prepared to give my most 
cordial support to this measure. For, my Lord, 1 have 
long felt that our present methods of both teaching and 
examination are very imperfect and call for a reform. But 
as far as I can see, there is little in this Bill which will in 
any way secure that object. It is true that the Hon’ble 
Sir Denxil Ibbetson, in bis brief but eloquent speech at 
the first reading, spoke of the necessity of raising the 
character of the teaching at present imparted in Colleges 9 
and he announced that Government had decided * to make 
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for five years special grants in aid of Universities and 
Colleges whose claims to special assistance in carrying out 
the reforms which we have in view are established, subject 
to an annual limit of five lakhs of rupees I 1 The announce- 
ment is a most welcome one, but it is difficult to see what 
reforms the Government has in view, and until further 
details about the Government scheme are forthcoming, no 
definite opinion can be pronounced on it. Moreover, we 
are just now considering the Bill, and so far as its provi- 
sions are concerned, there need not bo the least change in 
the present state of things, so far as uhe Colleges in the 
Bombay Presidency are concerned. But, my Lord, while 
it is difficult to allow the claim of the Hon’ble Sir Raleigh 
that this Bill will lead to an improvement in the methods 
of teaching and examination, there can be no room for 
doubt that the first and most obvious effect of the passing 
of this measure will be to increase enormously the control 
of Government over University matters, and to make the 
University virtually a Department of the State. This 
increase of control is sought to be secured both directly 
and indirectly — directly by means of the new provisions 
about the acceptance of endowments and the appoint* 
rnent of University Professors and Lecturers, the 
affiliation of Colleges and the making of regulations — 
and indirectly by the proposed reconstruction of the 
Senate and the power of censorship in regard to its 
composition which Government will now be able to 
exercise every five years. My Lord, if Government 
cannot trus.t the Senate even to accept endowments with- 
out its own previous sanction, or to make appointments 
to endowed Professorships or Lectureships, if Government 
is to have the power to affiliate or disaffiliate any institu- 
tion against the unanimous opinion of both the Senate 
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and the Syndicate, if it may make any additions it pleases 
to the regulations submitted by the Senate for its sanction 
and may even in some cases make the regulations themselves 
without consulting the Senate, I do not see that much 
dignity or independence is left to the Senate under such 
circumstances. And when, in addition to so much ^direct 
control, Government takes to itself the power of not only 
nominating practically nine- tenths of the Fellows but also 
of revising their lists every five years, I think no exception 
can be taken to th# description that the Senate under the 
circumstances becomes a Department of the State. My 
Lord, much was said during the last three years about the 
necessity of giving a preponderant voice to men actually 
engaged in the work of education in the deliberations of 
the University; very little, on the other hand, was heard 
about the necessity of increased Government control. In 
the proposals, however, with which Government has now 
come forward while no statutory provision has been made 
for a due representation of Professors and teachers m the 
composition of the Senate, Government has virtually 
absorbed nearly all real power and made everything 
dependent upon its own discretion. The spirit in which 
the Government has chosen to deal with the 'Universities 
in this Bill appears to me to be more French than English. 
Was it really necessary to revolutionize their position so 
completely in the interests of education alone ? After all. 
Government itself is responsible for the composition of 
existing Senates, and what guarantee is there that the 
power of nomination, which has been admittedly exercised 
with considerable carelessness in the past, will be used 
any better in the future ? Moreover, there are men on the 
existing Senates who have all along taken great interest in 
the affairs of the Universities, but who have perhaps made 
18 
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themselves disagreeable to those who are regarded as the 
special representatives of Government in those bodies. 
And it is very probable that these men may not be include 
ed among those who will now form the reconstructed 
Senates. If this happens, will it be just ? My Lord, I 
am personally not opposed to the idea of a limited Senate, 
and were the question not complicated by fears of probable 
injustice in the first reconstruction, I should even be dis- 
posed to support the idea strongly. I also recognize that, 
if we are to have a limited Senate, it iSf necessary to pro- 
vide for a certain number of seats falling vacant every 
year, so that there should be room for a continuous intro- 
duction of qualified new men ; and if these vacancies 
cannot be expected to arise in the natural course of things 
— by retirement or death — it is necesssry to make the 
Fellowships terminable. Rut one essential condition in a 
scheme of a limited Senate with terminable Fellowships is 
that a large proportion of seats should be thrown open to 
election, so that those who do not see eye to eye with the 
special representatives of Government, may not be deter- 
red from taking an independent line by the fear of dis- 
pleasing Government. But to make the Fellowships 
terminable in five years and to keep practically nine-tenths 
of the nominations in the hands of Government will, in my 
bumble opinion, seriously impair A U real independence in 
the deliberations of the University. My Lord, there are 
in the special circumstances of this country, three different 
interests which really require to be adequately represented 
in the University Senate. There is first the Government 
which is of course vitally concerned in the character of th< 
education imparted ; then there are the Professors an< 
teachers who are actually engaged in the work of instruc 
tion ; and last, but not least, there are the people of thi 
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country, whose children have to receive their education and 
whose whole future is bound up with the nature of the 
educational policy pursued. These three interests are not 
— at any rate, are not always thought to be — identical, 
and I think it is necessary to secure an adequate repre- 
sentation to each one of them. My Lord, I feel that it is 
only reasonable to ask that, as far as possible, each interest 
may be represented by about a third of the whole Senate. 
Thus, taking the case of Bombay, I would fix the number 
of ordinary Fellow* at 150, and of these, I would have 
50 nominated by Government, 50 either elected by or 
assigned to different Colleges, and the remaining 50 thrown 
open to election by the graduates of different Faculties of 
more than ten years’ standing, [n giving representation 
to Colleges, I would take into consideration all those points 
which the Government wants to be considered in affiliating 
an institution. Of course a majority of the representa- 
tives of Colleges will as a rule vote with Government no- 
minees, and Government will thus have a standing majority 
in favour of its views. I would make these Fellowships 
terminable at the end of ten years, which would provide 
for 15 vacancies every year. I venture to think, my Lord, 
such a plan will duly safeguard all the different interests. 
I may mention that in the new Constitution of the London 
University, out of 54 Fellows, 17 are elected by graduates, 
17 by Professors and teachers, 4 are appointed by the 
Crown, and the rest are nominated by certain bodies and 
institutions. Failing the plan which I have suggested, 1 
would support the scheme proposed by the Hon’ble Mr. 
Justice Guru Das Ranerji in his minute of dissent. It is 
impossible for me to support the proposals put forward on 
this point by Government in the Bill. 

My Lord, I must not dismiss any of the details of the 
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Bill at this meeting, though I have a good deal to say 
about many of them. But one or two remarks I will offer 
on two other points, which in my opinion are points of 
principle. The first is the provision in the Bill to give at 
least half the number of seats on the Syndicate for the 
different Faculties to Professors and teachers. My Lord, 
I am opposed to this provision. I would give a large 
representation to these men on the Senate, but having 
done that, I would leave the Syndicate to be composed of 
those whom the Senate consider to be best qualified. 
How would the proposed provision work in the case of the 
Bombay University ? In the Faculty of Arts, the provi- 
sion will not cause any inconvenience, and, as a matter of 
fact, the present practice is to have half the men in this 
Faculty from the ranks of Professors. But in the Faculty 
of Law, what will be the result ? There is only one Law 
School in Bombay, which is a Government institution. 
The Professors are generally junior barristers, who stick 
to their posts till they get on better in their profession. 
They are generally not Fellows of the University. And 
yet, if this provision is adopted, they will first have to be 
appointed Fellows, and then straightaway one of them will 
have to be put on the Syndicate in place of a High Court 
Judge or a senior barrister, who represents the Faculty at 
present on the Syndicate. Again, in the Faculty of 
Engineering, the pi’esent practice is to elect eminent 
Engineers in the service of Government. The Engineering 
College of the Presidency is at Poona, and it will be a 
a matter of serious inconvenience to insist on one of the 
Professors of that College being necessarily elected a 
Syndic. Moreover, my Lord, I really think it is not 
desirable to prop, thus, by means of the statute, men 
whom the Senate — and especially the re-constructed Senate 
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— does not care to put on the Syndicate. Another point 
on which I would like to say a word is the provision in 
this Bill that henceforth all institutions applying for 
affiliation must satisfy the Syndicate that they have 
provided themselves with residential quarters. In the 
first place, what is to happen, if they build the quarters, 
and then find that affiliation is refused ? And secondly, I 
submit that such a condition will practically prevent the 
springing into existence of new Colleges and will, if made 
applicable to old Colleges, as the Syndicate is empowered 
to do, wipe out of Ixistence many of those institutions — 
especially on this side of India — which in the past have 
been encouraged by the Government and the University to 
undertake the work of higher education. 1 freely re- 
cognize the great advantages of residence at a College, 
but if I have to choose between having no College and 
having a College without residential quarters, I would 
unhesitatingly prefer the latter alternative. My Lord, 
the people of this country are proverbially poor, and to 
impose on them a system of University education, which 
even a country like Scotland does not afFord, is practically 
to shut the door of higher education against large numbers 
of very promising young men. 

My Lord, I have spoken ^t so much length at this 
stage of the Bill, because the issues involved in this at- 
tempt at reform are truly momentous. I confess that 
there is a good deal in this Bill with which I am in hearty 
sympathy. But the main provisions of the Bill are so re- 
trograde in character that it is impossible for me to sup- 
port the measure. My Lord, I have already admitted and 
I admit again, that there are serious defects in the 
methods of teaching and of examination pursued at present 
in this country. But the present Bill in my opinion offers 
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no remedy calculated to cure the evil. I really think, my 
Lord, that the Government has begun the work of Uni- 
versity reform at the wrong end. It is not by merely re- 
volutionizing the constitution of the Universities that the 
object which all well-wishers of education in this land have 
equally at heart will be attained. Jt seems to me that the 
first step in the work of real reform is for Government to 
make its own Colleges model Colleges, and bring out from 
England the best men available for this work. 1 would 
place them on a level with members of the Civil Service, 
as regards pay and promotion. When £ think of the great 
responsibilities of these men — of how much of the future 
of this country and of British rule depends upon the 
influence they succeed in exercising on the young minds 
committed to their care — and when I think of the more or 
less stereotyped character of the work which a majority of 
the Civilians have at present to perform, I am astonished 
that Government does not see how necessary it is to secure 
even a better type of men for its Colleges than for the 
administration of the country. If Government will bring 
out only the best men available — men who know how to 
combine sympathy with authority and who, for their 
learning and character, will continue to be looked up to by 
their pupils all their life — there will, in a few years, be a 
marked change in the tone of Government Colleges in 
India. And the private Colleges will find themselves 
driven to work up to the level of Government institutions. 
One word more on this subject and I have done. Let not 
Government imagine that unless .the education imparted 
by Colleges is the highest which is at the present day pos- 
sible, it is likely to prove useless and even pernicious ; and 
secondly, let not the achievements of our graduates in the 
intellectual field be accepted as the sole, or even 
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the most important, test to determine the utility 
of this education. I think, my Lord — and this is 
a matter of deep conviction with me — that, in the 
present circumstances of India, all Western education 
is valuable and useful. If it is the highest that under 
the circumstances is possible, so much the better. But 
even if it is not the highest, it must not on that account 
be rejected. I believe the life of a people — whether in the 
political or social or industrial or intellectual field — is an 
organic whole, and no striking progress in any particular 
field is to be looked for, unless there be room for the free 
movement of the energies of the people in all fields. To 
my mind, the greatest work of Western education in the 
present state of India is not so much the encouragement 
of learning as the liberation of the Indian mind from the 
thraldom of old-world ideas, and the assimilation of all 
that is highest and best in the life and thought and 
character of the West. For this purpose not only the 
highest but all Western education is useful, I think 
Englishmen should have more faith in the influence of 
their history and their literature. And whenever they 
are inclined to feel annoyed at the utterances of a dis- 
contented B.A., let them realize that he is but an accident 
of the present period of transition in India, and that they 
should no more lose faith in the results of Western educa- 
tion on this account than should my countrymen question 
the ultimate aim of British rule in this land, because not 
every Englishman who comes out to India realizes ths true 
character of England's mission here. 

[At a meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council held 
on the 18th March 1904 1 Excellency Lord Curzon 
presiding , the Hon. Sir Raleigh moved that the Report of the 
Select Committee on the Bill to amend the law relating to the 
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Universities of British India be taken into consideration . 
In opposing it, the Hon . Mr. G. K . Gokhale spoke 
as follows : — *| 

My Lord, it is only two weeks to-day since the Gov- 
ernment of India carried through the Council a highly 
controversial measure, which had evoked a perfect storm 
of hostile criticism throughout the country. The echoes 
of thal controversy have not yet died out, when the 
Council is called upon to consider and pass into law ano- 
ther measure even more contentious and vastly more 
important than the last one. My Lord^ if the position of 
those who opposed the Official Secrets Bill on the last 
occasion was, from the beginning, a hopelef-s one by 
reason of the 'large £ majority which the Government can 
always command in this Council, that of those who deem 
it their duty to resist the passage of the Universities Bill 
to-day is even more hopeless. In the first place our ranks, 
thin as they then were, are even thinner to-day. Two of 
our colleagues who were then with us, are, in this 
matter, against us and will no doubt give their power- 
ful support to the Government proposals. Secondly, 
Anglo-Indian public opinion, which was, if anything, 
even more pronounced than Indian public opinion in 
itR condemnation of the Official Secrets Bill, is, in 
regard to this measure, for the greater part, either 
silent or more or less friendly. Thirdly, both Your 
Lordship and the Hon'ble Member in charge of the 
Bill are recognized to be distinguished authorities on 
educational matters, and the Government have further 
strengthened their position by the appointment to this 
Council of four prominent educationists from four different 
Provinces for the special purpose of assisting in the 
passage of this Bill. Last but not least, not only do the 
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Government attach the greatest importance to this measure, 
but they also feel most keenly on the subject, as was clearly 
seen in December last, when the Hon’ble Member in 
charge of the Bill, in replying to some of my observations, 
spoke with a warmth which, from one of his equable 
temper and his philosophic cast of mind, must have 
surprised the Council, and when even Your Lordship — if I 
may be permitted to say so — spoke in n tone of severity 
which I Ventured to feel I had not quite deserved. My 
Lord, it in a matter of every-day human experience that, 
when men feel strongly on a point, there is a smaller 
chance of their appreciating properly the case of their 
opponents than if there were no feeling involved in the 
matter. The fight to-day is thus for several reasons even 
more unequal than on the last occasion. But those who 
are unable to approve the proposals of Government feel 
that they have an obvious duty to perform in the matter, 
and they must proceed to the performance of that duty, 
however heavy may be the odds against them. 

My Lord, what is this measure of University reform, 
round which so fierce a controversy has raged for some 
time past ? Or I will ask the same question in another 
form. What is it that this Bill seeks to achieve, which 
could not have been achieved without special legislation ? 
For an answer to this question we must turn to the pro- 
visions of the Bill, and these provisions we may classify 
under three heads. First, those dealing with the expan- 
sion of the functions of the Universities ; secondly, those 
dealing with the constitution and control of the Univer- 
sities ; and, thirdly, those dealing with the control of 
affiliated Colleges. Of these, I would willingly have 
assented to the last group, had those provisions stood by 
themselves — unaccompanied by the constitutional changes 
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proposed in the Bill. My Lord, no true well-wisher of 
the country can object to the Universities in Indift exer; 
cising a reasonable amount of control over their Colleges, 
as such control is necessary to enforce properly those 
obligations which affiliated institution are under- 
stood to accept when they come forward to undertake 
the responsibility of imparting higher education. But 
there are reasons to fear that, in the hands of the 
reconstituted Senates and Syndicates, these provisions will 
operate to the prejudice of indigenous enterprize in the 
field of higher education, and this, of ceurse, largely alters 
their complexion. But whether one’s fears on this point 
are well or ill-founded, one thing is clear — that the 
present Bill was not needed to enable Universities to 
exercise this control over their Colleges. For the 
University of Madras has, under the existing law, framed 
regulations for this purpose, which aie substantially the 
same as those contained in this Bill ; and what Madras 
has done, the other Universities could very well do for 
themselves. Surely, all this convulsion, which the Bill 
has caused, was not necessary to enable these bodies to do 
that which they have the power to do under the existing 
law ! Again, in regard to the provisions empowering the 
Universities to undertake teaching function*, I hope I 
am doing no injustice to the authors of the Bill, if I say 
that they themselves attach only a theoretical value to 
these provisions. The Allahabad University has possessed 
these powers for the last sixteen years, and yet that 
University is as far from undertaking such functions as 
any other in India. The truth, my Lord, is that, in 
addition to other difficulties inherent in the position of 
our Universities, their conversion into teaching bodies, 
even to the limited extent to which it is possible 9 is 
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essentially a question of funds, and as there is no reason 
to assume that private liberality will flow in this direc- 
tion after the Bill becomes law, and Government will not 
provide the resources necessary for the purpose, these 
enabling clauses are, as in the case of Allahabad, destined 
to remain a dead letter for a long time to come'. The 
Government themselves do not seem to take a different 
view of the matter, as, after including these provisions 
in the Bill, they are content to leave the rest to time, 
with the expression of a pious hope that some day 
somebody will find the money to enable some University 
in India to undertake teaching functions! While, there- 
fore, I am prepared to recognise that these provisions 
embody a noble aspiration, I must decline to attach any 
great value to them for practical purposes, and, in any 
case, they are no set off against the drastic changes 
proposed in the constitution of the Universities. We thus 
see that for enabling the Universities to exercise efficient 
control over their Colleges this Bill was not required at 
all ; while, though new legislation was necessary to enable 
the older Universities to undertake teaching functions, a 
Bill so revolutionary in character was not needed for the 
purpose. The claim of the Bill to be regarded as an 
important measure of reform must, therefore, rest on, the 
provisions dealing with the constitution an*} control of the 
Universities. My Lord, I have tried to examine these 
provisions as dispassionately as 1 could and to put as 
favourable a construction on them as possible ; and yet 
I cannot resist the conclusion that, while the good they 
may do is at best problematical, the injury that they 
will do is both certain and clear. In the minutti of dis- 
sent which I have appended to the Select Committee's 
Report, I have discussed at some length the real nature 
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and the probable effect of these provisions. I have 
urged there five principal objections to the consti- 
tutional portion of the Bill, namely, (1) in making a 
clean sweep of existing Senates and in giving them no 
voice whatever in the nomination of the first new Senates, 
the Bill inflicts an unmerited indignity on men who have 
on the whole done good work in the past ; (2) the Bill fails 
to provide for election by Professors, and yet this is the 
class of men that has more immediate interest than any 
other in the deliberations of the University ; (3) the 
numbers of the new Senates are fixed* too low ; (4) the 
proportion of seats thrown open to election is too small, 
whilo that reserved for Government nomination is too 
large ; and (5) the five years’ limit to the duration of a 
Fellowship aggravates the evil of an overwhelming number 
of seats being in the gift of Government. And I have 
expressed my belief that the effect of these provisions will 
be virtually to dissociate the Indian element from the 
government of the Universities and to put all directive and 
administrative power into the hands of European Profes- 
sors within such limits as the Government may allow. 
The supporters of the Bill practically admit the correctness 
of this contention by saying that the main purpose of th# 
Bill is to get rid of the old Senates, which contain a large 
unacademic element, and to create new Senates, which 
shall be academic in their composition, under guarantees 
of their always retaining this character. It is urged by 
these men that, as the Universities are intended for 
imparting Western education, it is only proper that their 
direction should be mainly in the hands of Europeans ; 
and we are further told that the presence of a large 
unacademic element in the existing Senates has tended to 
lower the standard of University education and to impair 
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discipline. Especially has this been the case, so we are 
assured, with the University of Calcutta, and a writer, 
writing under the name of ‘Inquisitor,’ has spent consider- 
able industry and ingenuity in demonstrating how both 
efficiency and discipline have suffered as a result of 
Indians — especially Indians unconnected with the profes- 
sion of teaching — having a substantial voice in the delibera- 
tions of that University. My Lord, I am myself person- 
ally unacquainted with the working of the Calcutta 
University, but I have made inquiries, and I find that, 
while there may be some room for the complaint which 
‘ Inquisitor * makes, the evil has been greatly exaggerated, 
and, in any case, there are facts on the other side which 
he might well have included in his statement. For 
instance, he might have told us that in 1881 no less an 
educationist than Sir Alfred Croft brought forward a 
proposal for removing classical languages from the list of 
compulsory subjects, and it was mainly by the votes of the 
Indian Fellows present and by the casting vote of the 
chairman that the proposal was rejected. I would like 
to know how the Hon’ble Mr. Raleigh or the Jlon’ble 
I^j\ Bhandarkar would regard such a proposal to-day. 
Again, we find that, in 1893, a Committee consisting 
almost entirely of educational experts, including several 
prominent European educationists, declined to approve a 
rule laying down that no teacher in a recognized school 
should teach more than sixty pupils at the same time, 
Dr. Gurudas Bauer jee being the only member of the Com- 
mittee who stood out for such a rule. In 1894, on a 
motion brought forward by Surgeon Colonel McConnell, 
supported by Professor Rowe and Surgeon Colonel Harvey, 
the regulation which required candidates for the M.D. 
degree to have passed the B.A. examination was rescinded, 
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and it is worth remembering that the motion teas opposed 
by an Indian member. Dr. Nil Ratan Sarkar. Even in 
the well-known case of a prominent Calcutta College, 
when a serious charge was brought against the working of 
its Law Department, it is a remarkable circumstance, 
which, ‘Inquisitor* might have mentioned, that the Syn- 
dicate, which proposed a temporary disaffiliation of the 
Law branch of the College, was unanimous in making the 
recommendation, and of the nine members who voted for 
this proposal, seven were Indians, six ^f them being again 
unconnected with the profession of teaching. My Lord, 
1 have mentioned these few facts to show that a wholesale 
condemnation of Indian Fellows — even of such of them as 
have been unconnected with the work of education — is 
neither fair nor reasonable, and that the position in reality 
comes very much to this — that, when Englishmen have 
proposed changes in the existing order of things, nothing 
is said, but, when similar changes have been proposed by 
Indian Fellows, the cry that efficiency or discipline is in 
danger has been raised without much hesitation by those 
who would like to keep the management of University 
affairs mainly in European hands. ^ 

My Lord, if any one imagines that the passing of 
this Bill will lead to an improvement in the quality of the 
instruction imparted in Colleges, he will soon find that he 
has been under a delusion. Even those who make the 
more guarded statement that the B^l, by providing an 
improved machinery of control, will bring about a steady 
and sure reform in the character and work of affiliated 
institutions, will find that they have been too sanguine in 
their expectations. My Lord, after nearly twenty years' 
-experience as a teacher I lay it down as an incontestable 
proposition that a teacher's work with his students is but 
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deliberations of a Utti- 
^ersity,’ aH| Il&§| he is unable to exercise 

on their of influence which should 

legitimately belong to his position, he may look within 
himself rather than at the constitution of the Senate or 


the Syndicate for an explanation of this state of things. 
Of course in regulating the courses of instruction, and 
prescribing or recommending text-books, the University 
determines limits within which the teacher shall have 


free scope for his ^ ork. But these courses of instruction, 
once laid down, are not disturbed except at considerable 
intervals*, and in regard to them as also in regard to the 
selection of text- books the guidance of the expert element 
is, as a rule, willingly sought and followed. The substitu- 
tion of an academic Senate for one in which there is a 
considerable mixture of the lay element will no doubt effect 
some change in the character of the University debates ; 
but that cannot affect the work done in Colleges in any 
appreciable degree. For an improvement in this work, we 
want better men, more money and improved material. 
The first two depend, so far as Government Colleges are 
concerned, on the executive action of Government, which 

could be taken under the old law and which has no connec- 

*> 

tdon whatever with the present Bill. And when an im- 
provement takes place in the manning and equipment of 
Government institutions, the private Colleges will find 
themselves driven, .as a matter of course, to raise their 
level in both these respects. As regards improvement in 
the material on which the College Professors have to work, 
that depends on the character of the instruction imparted 
in secondary schools, and the character of the examinations 
prescribed by the University. Of these two factors, the 
ducation given in High Schools is nof affected by this Bill 
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and the character of the examinations,Wihi^ I have long 
felt to be most unsatisfactory, will continue practically the 
same under the new regime as under the old, since examin- 
ers will continue to be drawn from the same class as now, 
and the conditions of their work will also continue the 
same. 

Unless, then, there is an improvement in the manning 
and equipment of Colleges, and in the quality of the mate- 
rial on which Professors have to work, it is idle to expect 
any improvement in the work done in these Colleges. My 
Lord, I go further and say that, even if better men and 
more money and improved material were available^tiie im- 
provement is bound to be slow. The three factors of men, 
money and material will have to act and re-act on one 
another continuously for some time before a higher acade- 
mic atmosphere is produced, without which there can be no 
real elevation of the standard of University education. To 
this end, the Bill has, as far as I see, vary little contribu- 
tion to make. There is, indeod, one way in which the Bill 
can help forward such a result, and that is — if under its 
operation the Universities are enabled, by funds being 
placed at their disposal, to establish University chairs. The 
institution of such chairs, especially if supplemented by a 
large number of research scholarships in the different Pro- 
vinces for advanced students, will powerfully stimulate 
the creation of that higher academic atmosphere of which 
I have spoken. But it seems this is just the part 
of the Bill which will not come into operation for 
a long time to come. It will thus be seen that the 
Bill has very little connection with the improvement of 
the work done in the affiliated Colleges of the Universities. 
It may, however, be said that the creation of academic 
Senates is in itself a desirable end, since, in other coun- 
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brtBS^ th& go'fovnm&nt of the Universities is in the hands 
of those who are engaged in the work of teaching. My 
Lord, my reply to this argument is that the whole position 
is exceptional in India ; and that it is not fair to the 
people of this couutry that the higher education of their 
children should be under the exclusive control of men who 
want to leave this country as soon os they can, and whose 
interest in it is, therefore, only temporary. Of course, 
the Professors must have a substantial voice in the deliber- 
ations of our Universities ; but with them must also be 
associated, almost %n equal terms, specially for the purpose 
of detagmining the broader outlines of educational policy, 
represc^Litives of the educated classes of India. And, my 
Lord, if b because the Bill proposes to ignore this aspect 
of the question, and practically reverses the line of policy 
adopted by Government in this matter for the last half a 
century that I look upon the measure as a distinctly retro- 
grade one. The highest purpose of British rule in India, 
as I understand it, is not merely to govern the country 
well, but also to associate, slowly it may be, bfct steadily, 
the people of this country with the work of administration. 
In proportion as a given measure helps forward this 
purpose, it makes for true progress. Whatever, on the 
other hand, has the contrary tendency d es er v es to be 
declared as reactionary. There is no doubt whatever that 
under this BiU the proportion of Indian members in the 
Beni tee of the different Universities will be much smaller 
than at present. The Fellows elected by graduates will 
as a rule, be Indians ; the Faculties will consist almost 
entirely of Government nominees and of such other persons 
as these nominees may co-opt. There is not much room 
for the hope that any considerable proportion of the 
Fellows y elected by these Faculties will be Indians. Am 
19 
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regards Government nominations, their choice will natural- 
ly first fall on European educationists; then will come 
European Judges, Barristers, Civilians, Engineers, Doctors 
and such other people. As the numbers of the new 
Senates are now to be very small, one can easily see that 
there is hardly any margin for the inclusion of any except 
a very few most prominent Indians in the Government 
list. The Senators of the future will thus be dominantly 
Europeans, with only a slight sprinkling of Indians just to 
keep up appearances. And it is these Senates and the 
Syndicates elected by them that are armed with powers of 
control over alliliated Colleges, which may easily be abused. 
My Lord, it fills me with great sadness to think that, after 
fifty years of University education in this country, the 
Government should have introduced a measure which, 
instead of associating the Indian element more and more 
witli the administration of the Universities, will have the 
effect of dissociating it from the greater part of such share 
as it already possessed. I think the ascendancy of English- 
men in India in any sphere of public activity should rest, 
if it is to be of real benefit to the country, on intellectual 
and moral, and not on numerical or racial grounds. My 
Lord, in your speech on the Budget of last year, Your 
Lordship thought it necessary to address a caution to the 
opponents of this Bill. You asked them not to assume 
that * all the misguided men in the' country were inside 
the Government, and all the enlightened outside it.* If 
any of the critics of this Bill had ever made such a pre- 
posterous assumption, they w’ell merited the caution. But 
it sometimes seems to me that the supporters of this Bill 
argue as though the reverse of that assumption was justifi- 
ed, and that every one who was opposed to this Bill was 
.either a misguided person or an interested agitator. My 
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Lord, I do hope that, whatever our deficiencies, we are not 
really so dense as to be incapable of understanding what is 
now our interest, and what is not, nor, I hope, are we so 
wicked and ungrateful as to bite the hand that is stretched 
to feed us. It is because we feel that this Bill is of a most 
retrograde character and likely to prove injurious to the 
cause of higher education in the country that we are unable 
to approve its provisions, and it is because I hold this view 
that I deem it my duty to insist the passage of this Bill to 
the utmost of my fower. 

the same meeting , while the Report of the Select 
Committee was being considered , the Hon' hie Mr . C ok hale 
moved that , from the preamble , the word “ Bombay ”, wherever 
it occurs , and the reference to Act XXII of 18f*7 be omitted, 
and the words “ except Bombay ” be added, after the words 
* l British India He said : — ] 

My Lord, my object in moving this amendment is to 
enter my protest at this Council against the Government 
of India proposing to deal in one Bill with five different 
Universities, having different histories and growth, and to 
raise my voice in a formal manner against the unjust con- 
demnation which this Bill impliedly passes on the work and 
character of the Bombay University as at present consti- 
tuted. In the course of the discussions in the Select 
Committee over this Bill, the case of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity was again and again mentioned to justify the inclusion 
within the Bill of provisions to which exception was taken 
on the ground that they were unnecessary and might even 
prove harmful in other Provinces. We were repeatedly 
told that the Calcutta University had drifted into such a 
position that there was no hope for it without a drastic 
measure of reform, such as is contemplated in this Bill. 
My Lord, if the state of things in Calcutta was really so 
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hopeless, what was there to prevent the Government from 
undertaking an amendment of the Calcutta University Acts 
on Buch lines as they thought proper ? The wisdom and 
foresight of those who passed the original Acts of Incor- 
poration for the three older Universities bad made it easy 
for the Government to adopt such a course. Those Acts 
were identical in their wording, and yet they were passed 
separately for each one of the three Universities, so that 
whatever amendment was subsequently found necessary as 
a result of the special circumstances of e^ch case might be 
made without interfering with the natural growth of the 
other Universities. Or, if the Government of India wanted 
that certain general principles should be introduced or 
emphasized in the constitution of the different Universities 
in India, the proper course for them to pursue was to have 
laid down these principles in a general Resolution, and to 
have directed the Local Governments to introduce amend- 
ing legislation to give effect to them without doing any 
undue and unnecessary violence to the special character 
and growth of each University. It would then have been 
possible to legislate for the different Universities in India 
with a full knowledge of local conditions, and after giving 
due weight to local objections and criticisms. And we 
sliould not have witnessed the spectacle of men generalis- 
ing for five Universities from their knowledge of a single 
University, and assisting in the work of legislation for 
Universities other than their own, in greater or less ignor- 
ance of their special conditions. If the amending legis- 
lation for Bombay had been undertaken in the Bombay 
legislative Council instead of here, I am confident that 
the Bill would have been much more satisfactory, as the 
changes proposed would have had to face the fullest dis- 
cussion and the closest scrutiny on the spot. My Lord, I 
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see no justification for extending the provisions of this 
Bill to the case of the Bombay University ; the record of 
that University is on the whole such that it may well 
regard it with a sense of satisfaction. It has been a record 
of powers well and judiciously exercised, of continuous 
•attempts to raise the standard of education by a revision 
of the courses of instruction from time to time, and in 
other ways. Take, for instance, the question of the 
affiliation of Colleges. There are only eleven Arts Colleges 
in the whole of tjje Bombay Presidency, and of these, only 
one is a second grade College, and that is in the Native 
State of Kolhapur. Of these eleven Colleges, two are 
•Government institutions, four more are in Native States 
with the resources of these States at their back, two 
more are maintained by Municipal bodies with the 
assistance of the Government and of the general public, 
and only three are private Colleges, of which two are 
missionary institutions and one only of indigenous 
growth. All these private Colleges receive substantial 
grants-in-aid from Government. In the case of not 
a single one of these Colleges can it be said that it has 
beta started for private gain. Their constant endeavour 
has been to place better and better facilities for real 
•education at the disposal of their students. All these 
Colleges, with the exception of the second grade College 
-at Kolhapur, provide residence ^in College for at least a 
part of their students. Iri my College we have built 
residental .quarters for more than half of our students, 
and two of our Professors reside on College grounds. A 
large spot of 37 acres in one of the finest localities outside 
the City of Poona has been secured Jfor the College, and 
College buildings with residental quarters for the students 
and houses for Professors have been built thereon. We 
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are making continuous additions to our library and 
laborafoiy, and in fact no effort is being spared to make 
the College as much a seat of true College life as it is, in 
existing circumstances, possible. What is true of my 
College is true of other Colleges in the Presidency also. 
Only Rom bay and Poona have more than one College each* 
Bombay having three and Poorm two. No suggestion has 
ever been made that any College encourages a spirit of low 
rivalry such as is justly objected to by the Universities Com- 
mission in their Report : there is of course room, great room,, 
for impiovoment in the Bombay College's; but that is, in 
reality, a question of men and means, and this Bill has no 
connection with it. Again, it cannot be urged with any 
regard for fairness that the Bombay Senate has ever 
attempted to lower the standard of efficiency or discipline. 
On the other hand, it has steadily striven to raise its 
standards for the different examinations. Thus, takings 
its work in the Faculty of Arts, we find that it has 
extended the old course of three years l>etween Matricula- 
tion and B.A. to four years : substituted two examina- 
tions in place of the old F.E.A., made History and 
Political Economy compulsory subjects in the B.A., and 
raised considerably the standard of English and the 
classical languages required for the several examinations. 
In all matters relating to courses of instruction and the 
selection of text-books it has invariably followed the advice 
of educational experts. So far as I know, there have been 
only two occasions of importance on which there has been 
a difference of opinion between a majority of European 
educational experts and the general body of the Senate, 
but these were matters not specially falling within the 
particular sphere of the experts, and in regard to both of 
them I think the Senate was right in its decision. One 
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such occasion was when the Deans of the several Faculties 
were made ex-offuno members of the Syndicate. Though 
the experts opposed this reform at the time, th«y 
themselves admit now that it has proved useful. The 
second occasion was when an attempt was made to 
introduce examinations by compartments after the Madras 
system. The reform was recommended by a Committee 
which included two European educationists — Dr. Peterson 
and the Rev. M. Scott ; but a majority of European 
experts in the Semite opposed it, and, though the proposal 
was carried in the Senate, it was subsequently vetoed by 
Government. But whatever difference of opinion there 
may be about the soundness or unsoundness of the 
proposal, I think it is absurd to describe it as an attempt 
to lower the standard of University education. It may be 
asked why, if the state of things has on the whole been so 
satisfactory in Bombay, so many of the European 
educationists there are supporting the Bill. The answer 
to that, I think, is simple. By this Bill the Government 
of India go out of their way to make a present of a 
permanent monopoly of power to European educationists, 
and it is not to be expected that they should raise any 
objection to such a course. One of the strongest support- 
era of this Bill on our side is our present Viee- Chancel lor. 
He was a member of the Universities Commission and has 
signed the Commission’s Report. Well, twelve years ago, 
when an attempt was made by the Bombay University to 
secure an amendment of its Act of Incorporation, Dr. 
Mackichan took a most active part in the deliberations of 
the Senate. And he then was strongly in favour of fixing 
the number of Fellows at 200, of giving no statutory 
recognition to the Syndicate with or without a Professo- 
rial majority, and of leaving a large measure of independ 
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ence to the University. Of course, he has every right to 
change his views, but that does not mean that those who 
now hold the views which he so strongly advocated twelve 
years ago are necessarily in the wrong. My Lord, it is 
true that certain educational experts have in the past 
exercised a commanding influence in the deliberations of 
our Senate, and it is also true that men who have succeed- 
ed to their places have not necessarily succeeded to that 
influence. But the great educationists who ruled our 
University in the past did so not merely because they were 
educational experts but because they are men bound 
to lead wherever they were placed. Such great influ- 
ence has also sometimes been exercised by men not 
actually engaged in the work of teaching. Of the former 
class, Sir Alexander Grant and Dr. Wordsworth may be 
mentioned aw the most shining examples. Of the latter 
class have been men like Sir Raymond West, the late Mr. 
Telang, the late Mr. Ranade and the Hon’ble Mr. P. M. 
Metha — all lawyers, be it noted. Their influence has been 
due to their great talents and attainments, their sincere 
devotion to the cause of higher education, and their 
possession of that magnetic personality without which no 
man, however learned, can hope to lead even in a learned 
assembly. To object to the ascendancy of such 
men over the minds of their Fellows is really to quarrel 
with the laws of human nature. My Lord, I submit 
the Bombay Senate has not deserved to be extinguished 
in so summary a fashion as this Bill proposes, and I, 
therefore, move that the Bill be not extended to Bombay. 

[At the same meeting, replying to the remarks of other 
members on his amendment , the Hon . Mr. Gokhale made the 
following speech : — ] 

In replying to the speeches made on my amendment 
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I would first deal with what has fallen from the Honlde 
Sir Denzil Ibbetson. The Hon'ble Member imagines that 
I have stated that the Senate of Bombay needs no reform 
whatever, and that things are so satisfactory that every- 
thing ougfit to be kept as it is My memory does not 
charge me with having ever said any such thing. I have 
made two speeches in this Council and written a Note of 
Dissent. Nowhere have I said that the state of things in 
Bombay ought to be allowed to continue as it is and that 
no reform is needed : but because I am not prepared to 
say that the state of things is wholly satisfactory, there- 
fore, it does not follow that I am bound to accept or 
approve of every suggestion of those who have undertaken 
the work of reform. As regards the complaint that we 
have no alternative remedy to propose, I submit, my Lord, 
that it is not a just complaint. As a matter of fact, Sir 
Baymond West, an eminent educationist, had drafted 
a Bill for reforming the constitution of the Bombay 
University more than twelve years ago. This had met 
with the acceptance of a large number of persons interest- 
ed in the work of education, and, if reference is made to 
that measure, Government will find that there is an alter- 
native scheme, which would be generally acceptable. The 
Hon’ble Member says that, if Dr. Macki chan* has changed 
hie views after twelve years, that is an argument in favour 
of this Bill. But when Dr. Mackichan expressed these 
views he had already been Vice Chanceller of the Univer- 
sity, and if a man's views are in a fluid condition even 
when he has attained so high a position, I don't think 
that his change of views should carry so much weight as 
the Hon’ble Member seems inclined to attach tp it. 

Then the Hon’ble Sir Denzil Ibbetson says that, if 
this amendment is accepted, and if some other amendment 
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ih accepted, and if a third amendment is accepted, there 
will he very little left of the Bill. I, for one, will rejoice 
if the Bill is withdrawn altogether. We are not bound to 
pass a Bill as it stands, simply because it will be useless, if 
we do not pass the whole of it 

With regard to what has fallen from the Hon’ble Dr. 
Bhandarkar — the learned Doctor was my Professor at 
College, and I cannot speak of him or of anything that 
falls from him except with great reverence — I would ask 
him to state facts as well as opinions which, I may remark, 
derive additional weight if based on /acts. I would like 
to know what reforms in the course of instruction were 
proposed by the experts and resisted by the lay members 
of the Senate. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Raleigh, to whose appreciative 
remarks about the Bombay University I listened with 
great pleasure, takes the same view as Dr. Bhandarkar, 
and ho says that he was told by certain educational 
experts and Professors in Bombay that it was hopeless to 
get a hearing for any matter of educational reform at the 
meetings of the Bombay Senate. My answer to that is 
what I have already given to Dr. Bhandarkar, I would 
like to know the instances in which this occurred, because 
facts in this controversy are of more value than mere 
statements : I would like to know in how many cases 
attempts were made to introduce measures of reform by 
the experts, and in how many they were defeated in their 
attempts by the opposition of the non-expert element. 

If these 'men merely stayed at home and thought that 
no reform that they proposed was likely to be accepted, 
and, in consequence, they did not attend the meetings of 
the Senate, I think their position there was not quite justi- 
fied. A member should not sit quietly at home under the 
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impression that he would not get a hearing, and he failed 
in his duty unless he took active steps to introduce any 
measure of reform. The Hon’ble Member referred to Mr. 
Paranjpye of my College and to the evidence he gave when 
fresh from England. I shall be delighted if the 
Bombay University allows men like Mr. Paranjpye to 
regulate their courses of mathematical instruction, but I 
have here the authority of my friend Dr. Mukhopadhyaya 
that it is difficult to get the Calcutta University to revise 
its mathematical courses of instruction because of the 
opposition of the everts. As a matter of fact, the strong- 
est opposition to reform very pften comes from men who 
are themselves teachers, whose standard is not very high, 
who are unwilling to read new books and who object to- 
leaving familiur grooves. It is the professors of the 
Bombay Colleges that have for many years practically 
rulod the Syndicate, and I would like to know how often 
they used their power to effect reforms which they now 
say they have long been anxious to introduce. 

\At the same meeting y the lion. Jlai Sri Ham Bahadur 
moved that from the preamble the word u Allahaba/l 1 and 
the reference to Act XV III of I $87 be omitted , and the 
words “ except Allahabad ” be added after the words “ British 
India.” When some members had, spoken against th/i amend- 
ment the Hon . Mr. Ookhxde supported it in the follovnng 
speech . — ] 

My Lord, I have really no special knowledge of the 
state of things in Allahabad, but my curiosity has been 
aroused by the Hon’ble Mr. Raleigh’s speech, and I 
trust Your Lordship will excuse a brief intervention on 
my part in this discussion. The Hon'ble Member says 
that when the Commission took evidence in Allahabad 
certain witnesses gave evidence to the effect that the 
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state of things there was not quite satisfactory. Now 
I would really like to know who these mysterious advisers 
■of the Commission were. They could not have had much 
weight with the Government, since the Government of the 
United Provinces has expressed its disapproval of this Bill. 
They could not be men holding prominent positions in the 
■educational world, since their most prominent education- 
ists are members of the Syndicate, and the condemnation 
of the Bill by the Syndicate is described by the Registrar 
to be unanimous or nearly unanimous They could not 
also be representatives of the general public, since the 
Graduates 1 Association, as representing the views of the 
general public, ha** expressed its disapproval of this Bill. 
If certain stray witnesses gave evidence to the effect that 
the state of things in Allahabad was not satisfactory, sure- 
ly neither the Commission nor the Government of India 
■were justified in placing that above the opinion of the 
Local Government and of the educational experts. 

My Lord, this question really raises another much 
larger question, and that is, are the Supreme Government 
justified — not legally, because they have the power legally 
— but morally, in over-riding the wishes of the Local 
Government ? The Supreme Government in this matter is 
merely a representative of authority : it is not a represent- 
ative of educational knowledge or learning, though, in the 
present case, particular members of the Government may 
occupy distinguished positions in the educational world. 
And as the Government of India only represents authority, 
and this authority has been delegated for local purposes to 
the United Provinces Government, when that Government 
is opposed to a measure like this, I think the Government 
of India has no moral right to impose a measure like this 
upon those Provinces. 
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There is another point about which I would say a 
word — and that has been suggested to me by the course of 
this discussion in support of having one and the same Bill 
for all these different Universities. That argument seems 
to me to be moving in a vicious circle. We are asked to 
pass this Bill for all the five Universities together, but we 
are practical] y told that, if each University had stood by 
itself, such a Bill would not have been introduced in its 
case. Thus the Hon’ble Mr. Raleigh has told us that; had 
the Bombay Univejpity stood alone, such legislation as the 
one proposed would not have been undertaken. He also 
says that the Calcutta University is as good as any other. 
Then Sir Arundel Arundel tells us that, if Madras alone 
had been affected by the Bill, it would not have been re- 
quired ; the Hon’ble Sir Denzil Ibbetson protests that the 
Punjab University is not a whit behind any others ; and 
lastly, Mr. Morrison says that the Allahabad University is 
really the best of all Universities. I would really like to 
know then which University it is whose sins have brought 
down upon the heads of all the wrath of the gods. 

[At an adjourned meeting of the Imperial Legislative 
Council , held on Monday the 2 let Marsh 1901, Hie Excel- 
lency Lord Curzon presiding , the Hon. Sir T. Raleigh moved 
that the Indian Universities Bill , as amended , he passed . 
In resisting the motion, the Hon . Mr. Gokhale delivered 
the following speech '. — ] 

My Lord, the struggle is over. The opponents of the 
Bill have lost all along the line ; and it only remains for 
them now to count up their losses — for gains they have had 
none. Let those who will say what they will ; this Bill 
amounts to an emphatic condemnation, as unmerited as it 
was unnecessary, of the educated classes of this country. 
It amounts to a formal declaration on the part of the 
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Government of India, made with the concurrence of the 
Legislative Council, that the system of University educa- 
tion which has been in vogue in this country for the last 
fifty years has been a failure, and that the men* educated 
under that system have proved themselves unworthy of 
being associated, in any appreciable degree, with the ad- 
ministration of their own Universities. My Lord, I feel 
that my educated countrymen have a right to complain 
that this condemnation has been passed on them without 
giving them a fair hearing. I do not, „f course, refer to 
the hearing which has been given to the opponents of this 
measure in this Council — for I gladly acknowledge the 
unfailing courtesy and patience with which the Hon’ble 
Member in charge has conducted the Bill through the 
Council — but I refer to the fact that the Government of 
India decided to make these drastic changes on the one- 
sided representations of men who considered that because 
they were engaged in the actual work of teaching, there- 
fore, they were entitled to a virtual monopoly of power in 
the Universities. Five years ago, when Your Lordship 
lirst announced that the Government of India intended 
taking up the question of University reform, the announce- 
ment was hailed with satisfaction and even with enthu- 
siasm all over the country. Last year, speaking on the 
•occasion of the Budget debate, Your Lordship wondered 
how it was that the appetite of the educated classes for 
University reform, at one time so keen, had suddenly died 
<iown. My Lord, the explanation of the phenomenon lies 
on the surface. Five years ago, when this question was 
-first taken up, Your Lordship defined your attitude to- 
wards University reform in a speech made as Chancellor 
of the Calcutta University at the Convocation of 1899. In 
that speech, after pointing out the difference between & 
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teaching University and an examining University, Your 
Lordship proceeded to observe as follows : — 

Nevertheless, inevitable and obvious as these differences are, 
there may yet be in an examining University — there is in such 
instituti''!' 1 * in some parts of my own country and still more abroad 
— an inherent influence inseparable from the curriculum through 
which the student has had to psss before he can take his degree, 
which is not without its effect upon character and morals, which 
inspires in him something more than a hungry appetite for a 
diploma, and which turns him out something better than a sort of 
phonographic automaton into which have been spoken the ideas 
and thoughts of other min. 1 ask myself, may such things be said 
with any truth of the exs mining Universities of India ? 1 know at 

first sight that it u* y appear that 1 shall be met with an over- 
whelming chorus of denial. 1 shall be told, for 1 read it in many 
newspapers and in the speeches of public men, that our system of 
higher education in India is a failure, that it has sacrificed the 
formation of character upon the altar of cram, and that Indian 
Universities turn out only a discontented horde of office-seekers, 
whom we have educated for places which are not in existence for 
them to fill. Gentlemen, may I venture to suggest to you that one 
defect of the Anglo-Saxon character is that it is apt to be a little 
loud both in self-praise and in self-condemnation ? When we are 
contemplating our virtues we sometimes annoy other people by the 
almost Pharisaical complacency of our transports ; but, equally, I 
think, when we are diagnosing our faults, are we apt almost to 
revel in the superior quality of our transgressions. There is, in 
fact, a certain cant of self-depreciation as well as of self-laudation. 
I say to myself, therefore, in the first place, is it possible, is it 
likely, that we have been for years teaching hundreds and thou- 
sands of young men, even if the immediate object be the passing 
of an examination or the winning of a degree, a literature which 
contains invaluable lessons for character and for life, and science 
which is founded upon the reverent contemplation of nature and 
her truths, without leaving a permanent impress upon the moral 
as well as the intellectual being of many who have passed through 
this course ? I then proceed to ask the able officials by whom I 
am surrounded, and whose assistance makes the labour of the 
Viceroy of India relaxation rather than toil, whether they have 
observed any reflection of this beneficent influence in the quality 
and character of the young men who enter the ranks of what is 
now known as the provincial service ; and when I hear from them 
almost without dissent that there has been a marked upward trend 
in the honesty, the integrity, and the capacity of native officials in 
those departments of Government, then 1 decline altogether to 
dissociate cause from effect. I say that knowledge has not been 
altogether shamed by her children, grave as the defects of our 
system may be, and room though there may be for reform. I 
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refuse to join in a wholesale condemnation which is as extravagant 
as it is unjust. 

My Lord, the generous warmth of this most 
sympathetic utterance at once kindled throughout the 
country a great hope, and for a time it was thought that 
we were on the eve of a mighty reform which would change 
the whole face of things in regard to higher education in 
India. A liberal provision of funds for the encourage- 
ment of original research and of higher teaching, the 
institution of an adequate number of substantial scholar- 
ships to enable our most gifted yo’^ng men to devote 
themselves to advanced studies, an improvement in the 
status and mode of recruitment of the Educational Service 
so as to attract to it the best men available, both European 
and Indian, the simplification of the preliminary tests, with 
a single stiff examination at the end of the course for 
ordinary students, so as to discourage cramming as far as 
possible — these and. other measures of reform appeared to 
be almost within sight. It was, however, not long before 
the new-born hope that had thus gladdened our hearts was 
chilled to death, and we found that, instead of the 
measures we were looking for, we were to have only a 
perpetuation of the narrow, bigoted and inexpansive rule 
of experts. My Lord, it has been too freely assumed in 
the course of the discussions over this Bill that all experts 
as a body are necessarily in favour of particular changes, 
and that laymen, on the other hand, as a class, are opposed 
to them. When the new regime is inaugurated, it will 
soon be discovered that it is a great mistake to think so. 
It is a matter of general experience that the greatest 
opposition to change has generally come from some of the 
experts themselves — the older men among the experts, 
who rarely regard with a friendly eye any proposal to 
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make a departure from the order of things to which they 
have been long accustomed. The younger experts, on the 
other hand, always imagine that, unless changes of a 
radical diameter are introduced so as to reproduce, in 
however faint a manner, the condition of things with 
which they were familiar at their own University, the 
education that is given is not worth imparting. And as 
the older experts huve naturally more .influence, their 
opposition generally prevails, and in course of time the 
appetite of the younger men for reform gradually dis- 
appears. HoweveP, my Lord, L am sure the Council is 
quite weary now of listening to any more arguments about 
the rule of experts or any other features of the Bill, 
important or unimportant. Moreover, I have already twice 
spoken on the general character of the Bill. And I will 
therefore now refer to one or two points only, that arise 
out ' of this discussion, before I bring my remarks to a 
close. My Lord, it is to my mind a painful and signifi- 
cant circumstance that the present condemnation of the 
educated classes has been passed at the instance of men 
engaged in the work of education. I am astonished that 
these men do not realize that a part at least of this con- 
demnation is bound to recoil on their own heads. The 
Hon’ble Mr. Pedler has told the Council of dishonest 
clerks, unscrupulous managers of Colleges, and convict 
Graduates. I do hope, for the Hon’ble Member’s own 
sake as much as for the credit of the educated classes, that 
there has been another and a brighter side to his experi- 
ence. Else, my Lord, what a sad sense of failure he must 
carry with him into his retirement ! Happily all educa- 
tionists have not been so unfortunate in their experience 
nor, if I may say so, so one-sided in their judgments. 
There have been men among them who have regarded the 
20 
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affection and reverence of their pupils as their most valued 
possession, who have looked upon the educated classes with 
a feeling of pride, and who have always stood up for them 
whenever anyone has ventured to assail them. One such 
Professor, within my experience, was Dr. Wordsworth, 
grandson of the great poet — a man honoured and beloved 
as few Englishmen ha\e been on our side. Another such 
man is Mr. Selby, whose approaching retirement will inflict 
a most severe loss on the Education Department of our 
Presidency. My Lord, l am aware that it is invidious to 
mention names; but these two men nave exercised such 
abiding influence over successive generations of students 
during their time that I feel no hesitation in offering 
a special tribute of recognition and gratitude to them. 
Their hold over the minds of their pupils has been due, 
not only to their intellectual attainments, but also to their 
deep sympathy with them as a class which they had helped 
specially to create. I believe that such men have never 
had occasion to complain that their views on any subject 
did not receive at the hands of educated Indians the con- 
sideration that was due to them. Jt is through such men 
that some of England’s best work in India is done; it is 
these men who present to the Indian mind the best eide of 
English character and English culture. It is such men 
that are principally wanted for the work of higher educa- 
tion in India in the present state of things, and the best 
interests of both the rulers and the ruled may safely be 
entrusted to their keeping. I think, my Lord, there is 
practically no limit to the influence which a truly great 
Professor who adds to his intellectual attainments, sym- 
jpathy and love for his pupils may exercise over the minds 
of Indian students, whose natural attitude towards a 
teacher, inherited through a long course of centuries, is 
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one of profound reverence. The recent Resolution of the 
Government of India on the subject of education stiikes 
the right note when it says : 1 Where the piohlems to be 
solved are so complex, and the interests at stake so mo- 
mentous, India is entitled to ask for the highest intellect 
and culture that either English or Indian seats of learn- 
ing can furnish for her needs.' If the principle enunciated 
in this sentence be faithfully acted upon, it will go a long 
way to counteract the evil which is apprehended from the 
passage of this Bill^ How far, however, this will he done, 
remains to be seen. Meanwhile, the old order will change, 
yielding place to new. My Lord, one cannot contemplate 
without deep emotion the disappearance of this old order ; 
for with all its faults, it had obtained a strong held on our 
attachment and our reverence, and round it had sprung up 
some of our most cherished aspirations. For the present^ 
however, the hands of the clock have been put back ; and 
though this by itself cannot stop i he progress of the clock 
while the spring continues wound and the pendulum 
swings, there can be no doubt that the work done to-d^y in 
this Council Chamber will be regarded with sorrow all 
over the country for a long time to come. 
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[At a meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council , held on 
Friday the 3rd February 1905 , His Excellency Lord Gwrzon 
presiding^ the Hon . Mr, II, Erie Richards moved for leave to 
introduce a Bill to validate action taken under the Indian 
Universities Act 190 4- The Hon . Mr. G. K . Gokhale opposed 
the motion in the following speech : — ] 

My Lord, I beg to oppose this motion. It was only 
last night that I received the agenda paper of this meeting 
and then I saw that it was proposed to introduce a mea- 
sure of this kind at to-day’s Council. There was, however, 
no copy of the Bill with the agenda paper — there is no 
copy even now before me on the table — so I was entirely 
in the dark until I heard the speech of the Hon’ble Mem- 
ber in charge of the Bill about the precise nature and 
scope of the proposed legislation. Now, my Lord, I res- 
pectfully submit that this is somewhat hard on Members 
of this Council. For I find myself compelled, if I want 
to enter my protest at all, to speak just on the spur of the 
moment, without any opportunity to look up facts and 
references, relying solely on my mere recollection of things. 
My Lord, I was one of those who did their utmost last 
year to prevent the passage of the Universities Bill. But 
having done that, as soon as the Bill was passed, I was 
among those who recognised the wisdom of the appeal so 
earnestly made by His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal to both friends and opponents of the measure 
that they should after that bury their differences and in 
the best interests of higher education endeavour to co- 
operate with one another to make the Act a success* I 
should, therefore, have been glad if there had been no occa- 
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eion for me to oppose any further the proposals of Govern- 
ment in regard to the Universities of India. But as the 
Government have thought fit to introduce the present 
measure, and as I disapprove of it most strongly, there is 
no course open to me but to offer it such resistance as I 
can. My Lord, I interpret the Hon’ble Member’s speech 
as a practical admission that the notifications which the 
Chancellors in the different Provinces have issued are 
illegal and ultra vires , and that the action taken under 
them cannot be Sustained. For, if there had been the 
faintest possibility of the notifications being upheld by the 
High Courts, the Government, I am sure, would not have 
taken this unpleasant and not wholly dignified course of 
coming to the Legislature to validate what they have done. 
Now, my Lord, one might easily ask the question how 
such illegal notifications came to be issued, for, with the 
resources at the disposal of the various Governments in the 
matter of expert legal advice and in other ways, the public 
have a right, even in this country, to expect work less 
careless than that. But when a mistake has been admit* 
ted, in public life as in private life, the less one dwells on 
it the better. But though I do not care to press the 
question how these notifications came to be issued, I must 
protest emphatically against the course proposed to be 
adopted to set right the illegality that has been commit- 
ted. I think, my Lord, the only proper course for the 
Supreme Government on this occasion would have been 
to call upon the various Chancellors to withdraw these 
objectionable notifications and substitute others in their 
place more in accordance with the law. Instead of follow- 
ing this plain course, the Government have chosen to come 
to the Legislature with proposals to remedy, not any 
defect in the law, but a serious illegality committed in. 
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taking action under^the law, and persisted in, in spite of 
warnings and protests. My Lord, in all civilised countries 
there is a well-understood and well-defined distinction 
between the Legislature and the Executive Government, 
and the Legislature is regarded as higher than the Execu- 
tive. In India unfortunately this distinction for the most 
part is of only a nominal character ; for, with the present 
constitution of the Councils, the Executive Government 
can get what law they please passed by the Legislature 
without the slightest difficulty. I submit, however, that 
it is not desirable, it is not wise, that this fact should be 
forced on tho attention of the public in so unpleasant a 
manner as on this occasion, and I think the distinction 
becomes a farce if our Legislature is to be thus at the beck 
and call of the Executive Government, and if it is to be 
called upon to exercise its powers of legislation to remedy 
defects, not in existing laws, but in executive action 
taken under those laws. My Lord, I respectfully, but 
emphatically, protest against this lowering of the dignity 
of the Legislature. Of course there is nothing to prevent 
the Government legally from coming to the Legislature 
with such proposals as they please. But I venture to 
think that there are moral limits on the competency of 
the Government in this matter. I think that the Govern- 
ment should come forward with proposals of amendment 
only in the event of the existing law being found so 
defective as to be unworkable, errors in executive action 
being set right as far as possible by executive action alone. 

I can imagine a case where, soon after passing a measure 
the Government suddenly discover a flaw which makes it 
impossible to carry the measure into practice. In such a 
case, however, one may regret the necessity of amending 
legislation, one would be prepared to regard the position of 
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Government with a certain amount of sympathy. But 
that is not the case on the present occasion. It is not 
contended that no executive remedy is possible to set mat- 
ters right, for, by withdrawing the present notifications 
and substituting others in accordance with law, the whole 
difficulty can be got over. The Hon'ble Member has told 
us that this would involve much loss of precious time and 
of valuable work already in process of being done. Surely 
this is not such a calamity as to justify the present pro- 
posals. It is true+that those who get into power for the 
first time often imagine that they must begin their re- 
forming work at once, and that the situation cannot brook 
a moment's delay. Everyone will not, however, necessarily 
sympathise with such impatience, and some may even wel- 
come circumstances which necessitate their going more 
slowly. As regards the fear that in some places examin- 
ations will have to be postponed unless the election of the 
present Syndicates is validated, even that need not frighten 
us much, as examinations have been postponed in the 
past on account of plague and other difficulties, and there 
is no great harm if they have to be postponed for a time 
in any place this year. The Ilon’ble Member has further 
told us that after all the defects that have been discovered 
in the notifications are of a purely technical character. 
Now I cannot subscribe to this view of the matter at all. 
Take, for instance, the formation of the Faculties. If this 
function had been left to the Seriates as required by the 
law — if it had not been illegally usurped by the Chancel- 
lors — we should have had the Faculties formed in accord- 
ance with some clear and intelligible principle as in old 
times. But in what the Chancellors have done there is no 
such clear principle recognisable. Thus, in Bombay, a man 
like Mr. Justice Chanda varkar, than whom there are few 
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more cultured Fellows — European or Indian — in the 
Bombay Senate, has been excluded from the Arts faculty 
which after all is the most important Faculty, and releg- 
ated to the Faculty of Law, which is made to include every 
Fellow who has taken the L.L.B. degree. So it is not only 
a mere setting right of technical defects that is involved in 
this Bill, My Lord, there is another most important 
question that must be brought to the notice of this Council. 
I am not sure that I q lite followed the Hon'ble Member 
in what he said about the effect of thiV*?ill on the Syndi- 
cates which have been elected under the illegal notifica- 
tions. I understood him to say, and I speak subject to 
correction, that the elections would stand. If this be so, 
I can only protest against what is proposed as a great 
wrong, at least so far as the Bombay University is con- 
cerned, for there the opinion of eminent Counsel had been 
obtained, which declared that the notification was 
clearly illegal and ultra vires. This opinion had been for* 
warded to the University authorities before the elections 
were held, and the only request that was made was that 
the elections should be postponed till the Chancellor had 
re-considered the whole question in the light of that 
opinion. An opportunity was thus given to the party 
that is anxious to introduce the new order of things to 
set matters right by cancelling the notification and 
issuing another in its place. Instead of that, they pre- 
ferred to hold the elections in accordance with the notifi- 
cation, and now it is proposed to condone the illegality 
committed with open eyes by means of fresh legislation ! 
My Lord, the unfairness of this arrangement becomes all 
the more obvious when it is remembered that those who 
saw the illegality of the notification did not take part in 
the election beyond entering their protest. They did not 
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allow themselves to he nominated as candidates : neither 
did they exercise their undoubted right to vote because of 
the illegal character of the whole proceeding. On the 
other hand, those who chose to act on the notification 
acted as though they were determined to carry out their 
object, whatever the obstacles in their way. Thus a mo- 
tion for adjournment, which the Vice-Chancellor, who pre- 
sided over the Arts meeting, allowed to be put to the 
meeting one day, was under exactly similar circumstances 
ruled out of oiderAthe next day at the Law meeting by the 
-Judicial Member of the Executive Government, whose 
interest in University matters was suddenly aroused, and 
who attended to take the chair — which otherwise would 
have been occupied by the senior Fellow present, Sir 
Pherozeshah Mehta. 

And it is now proposed to support by fresh legislation 
the illegalities committed in this high-handed manner by 
those who chose to ignore the warning and opinion of 
eminent Counsel, and it is proposed to punish those who 
protested against the illegalities and refrained from being 
a party to them. I think it is absolutely unjustifiable 
thus to disfranchise a large number of Fellows and accept 
the elections made by a handful of men in each group as 
made by the Faculties, and once more I protest emphati- 
<jally against the contemplated wrong. 

My Lord, these are some of the obseivations which 
suggest themselves to me on this occasion. I have been 
under some disadvantage in having had to speak on the 
spur of the moment,, and I can only trust I have made no 
mistake in my statement of facts, nor employed stronger 
language than the exigencies of the situation demanded. 

[At a meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council held 
an Friday the 10tk February 1905 , Hie Excellency Lord 
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Curzon presiding , the Horible Mr. Richards moved that the 
Rill to validate action taken under the Indian Universities 
Act , 190 If, be taken into consideration. The Horible Mr. 
Gokhale moved that for the words “ the hill to validate act on 
taken t under tlce Indian Universities Act, 190 4, be taken into 
consideration" in the foregoing motion, the word , u the con- 
sideration of the Bill to validate action taken under the In lion 
Universities Act , 190 If, be postponed sine die ” be substituted • 
He said :] 

My Lord, last Friday, when I troubled the Council 
with a few observations on the Rill now before us, I ven- 
tured to suggest that the introduction of this measure and 
the Hon’ble Member’s speech in support of it amounted to 
a practical admission that the notifications issued by the 
several Chancellors were illegal and ultra vires. The Hon’ble 
Member, however, took exception to my remark, and 
that makes it necessary that the Council should consider 
brielly the circu instances connected with these notifications 
and the position now created by them. For this purpose 
I would invite the attention of the Council to what has- 
taken place at Calcutta and Bombay, and I take these two 
Universities, partly because it. has been easier for me to 
obtain precise information in regard to them than in re- 
gard to the others during the short time at my disposal, 
but mainly because the circumstances of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity are, or ought to be, within the personal knowledge 
of several Members of this Council, and at Bombay matters 
have culminated in a suit being instituted in the High 
Court. My Lord, I have no wish to-day to stir up the 
ashes of the controversy that raged round the Universities 
Bill last year though one may say in passing that some of 
the fears then expressed by the opponents of the measure 
about the probable exclusion of independent Indians from 
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the administration of the Universities are already being 
more or less realized. What, for instance, cAn be paore 
lamentable than that, on the present Syndicate of the 
Calcutta University, four Faculties out of five should be 
without a single Indian representative, and that in 
Bombay, a man like Sir Phero^eshnh Mehta, once a Dean 
in Arts, who, in point of attainments and of zealous devo- 
tion to the best interests of the country towers head and 
shoulders above many of those who have of late been pos- 
ing as authoritiesaon high education in this land, should be 
excluded from the Faculty of Arts ! However, I know that 
any further complaint in this Council about the policy of 
last year's Bill is like ploughing the sands of the seashore,, 
and I have no wish to engage in an enterprise at once so 
fruitless and so unnecessary. My Lord, 1 must ask the 
Council to glance for a while at what may be called the 
scheme of last year’s Act in regard to the constitution 
of the first Senates and of Provisional Syndicates. That 
scheme, I contend, is both clear and adequate, and if only 
ordinary care had been taken to adhere to it, the present 
difficulties would *not have arisen. The scheme is set forth 
in the several clauses of section 12. First of all, there 
was to be the election of ten Fellows by Graduates or by 
old elected Fellows or by both. Then there was to be the 
appointment of not more than eighty Fellows by the Chan- 
cellor. And then there was to be the election or rather co- 
optation of ten more Fellow v s by the elected Fellows and 
Government nominees acting together. This co-optation 
was to complete the Senate and then the Chancellor 
was to notify that the Body Corporate of the Univer- 
sity had been formed, appending to the notification a 
list of the new Senate. As soon as this declaration was 
made, the old Senate and the old Syndicate were to cease 
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to exist, and the new Senate, i.e ., the Body Corporate, was 
to elect a Provisional Syndicate, in such manner as the 
Chancellor might direct, the old bye-laws and regulations 
of the University, continuing in force till new ones were 
framed, except in no far as they were expressly or by 
implication superseded or modified. Now two things 
here are absolutely clear — first, that the election of 
the Provincial Syndicate is to be by the Senate, the 
Body Corporate, and, secondly, whatever discretion might 
be conferred on the Chancellor by the words * in such 
manner as the Chancellor may direct,’ that discretion is 
limited, first, by the express terms of the Act and, 
secondly, by such old regulations and bye-laws as have not 
been superseded or modified. The Hon’ble Member said 
last Friday that, unless a very wide meaning was assigned 
to the words * in such manner as the Chancellor may 
direct,’ there would be a difficulty about fixing the number 
of the Syndicate. I am surprised at the Hon’ble Member’s 
argument, for he forgets that the old regulations presgribe 
the number, and the Act being silent in the matter, that 
number must stand. On the other hand, the regulations 
prescribe election by Faculties, but the Act expressly 
provides for election by the Senate ; therefore the election 
by Faculties must go. I therefore contend that the 
scheme of the Act for the constitution of the first Senate 
and of the Provisional Syndicate is a clear and complete 
scheme, and the responsibility for the present muddle 
rests not on those who framed the Act but on those who 
did not take sufficient care to understand its provisions 
and exceeded their powers in taking action under it. In- 
deed, my Lord, l wonder what Sir Thomas Raleigh in his 
retirement will think of these proceedings in Council and of 
the justification urged for them, for to my mind they are 
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little less than a reflection on the patient industry and 
care with which he elaborated the provisions of the 
Universities Bill ; and I think it will strike him as an 
irony of fate that, while these proceedings should be 
initiated by those who were among the most enthusiastic 
supporters of his Bill, it should have been reserved for an 
uncompromising opponent of the measure to protest 
against the charge of unsatisfactory work which they 
involve against him ! 

My Lord, I J|p.ve so far briefly sketched what may be 
called the scheme of the Act. Let us now see how they 
have followed this scheme in practice at Bombay and 
Calcutta. In Bombay the election of ten Fellows by 
Graduates and by old elected Fellows took place all right. 
The appointment of eight Government nominees followed 
in proper form. Finally, these ninety proceeded to co- 
opt the remaining ten, sitting and voting together as- 
required by the Act. The Bombay Senate was thus 
regularly constituted and no one has taken any exception 
to its constitution. Then came the Chancellor's notifica- 
tion about the election of a Provisional Syndicate, in which 
he arbitrarily divided the Fellows into groups, which he 
had no power to do, and directed the several groups to meet 
and vote separately and on separate days, jvhich also he 
had. no power to do. And when the illegal character of 
the notification wus brought to his notice and opinions of 
eminent lawyers in support of this view were forwarded to 
him, the University authorities persisted in acting on the 
notification, with the result that the aggrieved party had 
to move the High Court for redress ! In Calcutta the 
catalogue of illegalities was even longer. Here the election 
of ten Fellows by Graduates and by old elected Fellows 
took place allright and the Chancellor’s nominations were 
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also in regular form. From this point, however, com- 
menced a regular series of irregularities. The ten Fellows 
to be co-opted were not co-opted by the elected and nomin- 
ated Fellows sitting and voting together, as required by 
the Act. The constitution of the Calcutta Senate itself was 
thus defective. Then the Chancellor divided the Senate 
into Faculties for the purpose of electing the Syndicate, 
which he had no power to do. The old regulations which 
are still in force recognize only four Faculties, but the 
Chancellor constituted five Faculties on his own responsi- 
bility, which was irregular. Under the old regulations 
every Fellow, ex- officio or ordinary, must belong to at 
least one Faculty ; but the Chancellor did not assign the 
officio F’ellows to any Faculty, which was irregular. 
Finally, the Provisional Syndicate was elected by the 
Faculties, instead of by the Senate, as expressly required 
by the Act, and this was irregular. And now after all 
these irregularities have been committed, the Government 
of India come to the Legislature with a proposal to 
validate all that has been done 1 In doing so they ignore 
the fact that they are interfering with a pending suit, 
destroy i Tig the protection of High Courts which the public 
prizes above everything else, lowering the dignity of the 
Legislature, and creating throughout the country a most 
deplorable impression about the practical irresponsibility 
of the Executive Government. And yet, when it is said 
that the action of the Government is a practical admission 
that the notifications were illegal, the Hon’ble Member 
thinks it nefceseary to protest against the inference ! My 
Lord, I think the matter is pretty clear. In any case, the 
view that the notifications are illegal and ultra mres is 
supported by three distinguished members of the Bombay 
£ ar two of them being European Barristers, who have 
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taken no part in recent educational controversies and who 
occupy the foremost position in their profession at Bombay. 
Can the Hon’ble Member quote on the other side any 
authority of equal eminence,. of anything like equal 
eminence, of any eminence at all ? Is he prepared to 
pledge h<8 own reputation as a lawyer to the view that 
the notifications are legal ? And if he is not, I 

submit that my inference is a fair inference, and I 
think I am entitled to draw it. The Hon’ble Mem- 
ber complained last time that I had no alternative 

course to suggest. This was surely a most ex- 
traordinary complaint to make, for in the very next sen- 
tence he proceeded to show how my suggestion, namely, 
that the faulty notifications should be withdrawn and 
others in accordance with law substituted in their place, 
would involve waste of time and work and prove harmful 
to the interests of the Universities. My Lord, I really 
think that it is the duty of the Government, not less than 
that of private individuals, to face whatever inconvenience 
has to be faced in obeying the law. And the only proper 
and dignified course for the Government was to have waited 
till the “Bombay High Court had pronounced its judgment, 
and, if that decision had been adverse to the Government, 
to have withdrawn the notifications held to be illegal and 
to have substituted others in their place framed in accord- 
ance with the law, a validating Bill being at the same 
time introduced to legalize the work done during the in- 
terval by the defectively constituted bodies. If, on the 
other hand, the Court had decided in favour of the Gov- 
ernment, nothing further need have been done in the mat- 
ter unless the decision had been revei*sed by a higher 
authority. The Hon’ble Member drew, last time a dismal 
picture of the results, which would produce a state of 
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uncertainty. That picture, however, need not frighten 
anybody — at any rate, no one who is acquainted with the 
inner working of an Indian University. It would not 
have taken so very long after all to set matters right, and 
in the interval, the Vice-Chancellor and the Registrar 
could have carried on the ordinary executive business of 
the University. And whatever temporary inconvenience 
had resulted should have been borne as inevitable. Instead 
of this the Government have chosen to adopt a course 
which is hardly respectful to His Majesty's Judges — in- 
tervening by means of legislation in favour of one party 
to a pending suit — which lowers the dignity of the Legis- 
lature, and which proclaims that the executive authority 
in this country is practically above law. I decline to be a 
party to such a course, and J therefore beg to move the 
amendment which stands in my name. 

[At the same meeting , when the Bill to validate action 
taken under the Indian Universities Act was being vnuilered , 
the Hon bis Mr . Goklud e moved that after clause 1 of the 
Bill the following clause he added , clauses 2 and 3 beng re- 
numbered J and J, respectively , namely: — “ 2. Nothing in 
this Act shall apply to the University of Bombay.” He 
said : — ] 

My Lord, I have already twice referred to what has 
taken place at Bombay, but in asking that the Bombay 
University be excluded from the operation of this Bill, I 
must recapitulate once more the facts on which I base my 
motion, and I hope the Council will bear with me while I 
do so. The most important difference between Bombay 
and elsewher e has been this — that while in other places 
the illegality of the notifications was not discovered before 
the elections and no formal protests were in consequence 
made at the time, in Bombay even this plea of acquiescence 
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on the part of members of the Senate is not available to 
Government. Of course such acquiescence or the absence 
of it does not affect the legal position, but it is a moral 
consideration of very real importance. In Bombay, the 
illegal character of the notification was perceived as soon 
as it was issued. The members who perceived it there- 
upon took legal opinion. They first consulted Mr. Invera- 
rity and the Hon’blo Mr. Setalwad, who both condemned 
the notification in unequivocal and emphatic terms as 
illegal. Then they consulted Mr. Lowndes, who was 
equally emphatic in his condemnation. All three Coun- 
sel thought that the illegality was so patent that it had 
only to be brought to the notice of the Chancellor, and 
they felt confident that he would see the necessity of with- 
drawing the notification. Armed with these opinions, Sir 
Pherozeshah Mehta, himself a lawyer occupying a com- 
manding position at the Bar, and several other Fellows 
approached the Chancellor and asked for a reconsideiation 
of the question before it was too late. All this was done 
before the date of the first election. The University 
authorities, however, took it upon themselves to ignore 
the whole thing and proceeded to hold the elections as 
directed in the notification. At the meeting of the Arts 
group the Vice-Chancellor presided, and he allowed a mo- 
tion to adjourn so as to give time to the Chancellor to re- 
consider the matter to be put to the meeting. The next 
day, the Law group met, the Judicial Member of the 
Bombay Government, whose interest in University matters 
has hitherto been by no means conspicuous, attended and 
took the chair, which otherwise would have been taken by 
the Senior Fellow present — Sir Pherozeshah Mehta — and 
fiouting the ruling of the Vice-Chancellor of the previous 
day, ruled a motion for adjournment out of order, and 
21 
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jifter a majority of the members present had left the meet- 
ing under protest, got the remaining five, including him- 
self, to elect the two representatives for Law. These high- 
handed proceedings left no option to those who saw the 
illegality and declined to he a party to it but to go to the 
High Court. And, on this being done, the University 
authorities have come to the Supreme Government with 
an appeal to shield them and save their prestige by means 
of a validating measuie. My Lord, to use the 
powers of the Legislature for validating what 1ms 
taken place in Ilomhay is to abuse those powers. 
Eor it means validating illegalities committed in 
the light of day and in spite of warnings and protests. 
It means validating high-handedness. It means interfer- 
ing with a pending suit, which on the part of private 
individuals is regarded as contempt of Couit. It means 
coining between the aggrieved party and the protection 
which it has a right to look for at the hands of the High 
Court. It, means securing for the wrong-doer the fruits of 
his wrong-doing. Finally, it means penalizing those who 
have declined to ho a party to an illegal proceeding and 
have done their best to have it set right ; for, as I pointed 
out last time, these men did not take any part in the 
elections — they did not allow themselves to be nominated 
as candidates, and they did not vote, fully believing that 
the illegal elections could not be upheld and would have to 
ho set aside ; and to uphold the elections now by means of 
legislation is to disfranchise them. Then, my Lord, there 
is the question of costs. These men have had to spend 
money in taking the course they were compelled to take. 
-Counsel do not giv6 their opinion for nothing, neither 
do they appear to argue a case for nothing and if the 
matter had been left to be decided by the High Court, 
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their costs would probably have been awarded to them, if 
the decision had been in their favour. My Lord, does the 
Legislature exist for the preparation of what may be 
called Legislative injustice ? Was no other course open to 
the Government ? In Bombay, at any rate, there is no 
question of the Senate having to be reconstituted. The 
only thing needed is to withdraw the notification about 
the election of the Syndicate and substitute another in its 
place in accordance with law. This could be done at once 
and the new electioff might take place in a week's time 
after that. Surely the University of Bombay can exist for 
a w T eek without a Syndicate, and even the Hon'hle 
Member in charge of the Bill will have to admit it when 
it is remembered that from 8th December, when the noti- 
fication about the new Senate appeared, to 17th January, 
when the Provisional Syndicate was formed — i.e., for more 
than five weeks — there was no Syndicate in Bombay, and 
the Vice-Chancellor and the Registrar carried on the 
executive business of the University without any hitch. 
There is thus no reasonable ground for undertaking the 
present legislation for Bombay, while there are several 
most important considerations against the course adopted 
by the Government. I, therefore, beg to move that the 
Bombay University be excluded from the Scope of the 
Bill. 

f At the move oteeting , replying to criticisms on his amend- 
ment, the lion . Mr. Gokhale made the following speech : — ] 

My Lord, I desire to offer a few observations by way 
of reply to what has fallen from the Hon’ble Mr. Richards 
and the Koa’ble Sir Denzil Ibbetsoi^. The Hon'hle Mr. 
Richards began by saying that the confusion that has been 
caused is admitted by everybody, but this Council is not 
the place where the legality or otherwise of the notiffca* 
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tions issued by the Chancellors can be profitably discussed. 
I am inclined to agree with him, but he will not allow me 
to discuss it anywhere else. As a matter of fact, my 
friends have taken the matter to the High Court, which i& 
surely a properly constituted body to discuss the legality or 
otherwise of what has been done. But the Hon’ble Mem- 
ber will intervene before the High Court has delivered its 
decision, and he will pass a law which will take the matter 
out of the jurisdiction of tho High Court, so that, if l 
may say so, the responsibility for che question being 
raised here is the Hon’ble Member’s and «.ot mine. 

Then, my Lord, the llon’ble Member .said that the 
provisional Syndicate is only a transitory body and there- 
fore so much fuss need not be made over the manner in 
which it has been constituted. He said, after all, what 
will the Provisional Syndicate do? It will attend to the 
duty of conferring degrees and to a few small details of 
executive administration. He forgets, however, that the 
principal work of this Provisional Syndicate will be to 
draft the regulations which afterwards are to govern the 
conduct of the business of the University. In Bombay, 
no matter can be first brought before the Senate until it 
has been first considered by the Syndicate, and therefore 
the whole future administration of the University really 
depends in a measure upon the Provincial Syndicate, and 
one can easily see how important it is to have it properly 
constituted. 

The Hon ble Sir Denzil Ibbetson has referred to what 
was in the mind of the Select Committee when these 
transitory provisions were framed. I, too, was a member 
of the Select Committee, but I did not refer before this to 
what took place in the Select Committee, because I under- 
stood that a reference to the proceedings of the Select 
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Committee vat not allowed, as they are confidential. How- 
ever, I may very well follow the example of the Hon’ble 
Member, and I may say this : if my recollection is right, 
the Select Committee did not intend that the Provisional 
Syndicate should be constituted as it has been in so many 
places. As a matter of fact, I remember it being said that 
the principal work of the Provisional Syndicate would be 
the drafting of rules and regulations, and for that it would 
be necessary to have a body of men who had the confid- 
ence of the whole Senate, and that was necessary to 
provide. • 

The Hon’ble Member proceeded to say that, unless 
the Chancellor had given certain specific directions, there 
would have been confusion, as there was conflict between 
the Act and the old regulations. 

I think, however, that this fear was groundless. 
The Act of last year contemplates three authorities 
being put together before any action is taken. There 
is, first of all, the Act, which is of course above everything 
else. After the Act come the regulations, which have not 
been expressly or impliedly superseded. If there is any 
conflict between the two, the Act prevails and the regula- 
tions go. If there is nothing to bring about a conflict 
between the two, the regulations supplement the Act. It 
is only after the Ayt and after the regulations that the 
discretion of the Chancellor comes in. The discretion of 
the Chancellor is to support the regulations and the Act, 
and not to twist the express language of the Act or of the 
regulations that are already in force so as to suit his own 
view of things. If you take these three things together, 
what do you see ? You first of %11 see that the Act 
requires that the election shall be by the Senate. There- 
fore, if the old regulations say that the election should be 
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by Faculties those regulations ai*e to that extent inoperat- 
ive. Again, if the old regulations say that the number 
shall be so and so, the number is not left to the Chancellor. 
However, 1 do not wish to elaborate this point any further. 
The Hon’ble Member said that the Chancellor of Bombay 
had scrupulously followed the old regulations in the group- 
ing of the members of the Senate. The Hon’ble Member 
is entirely mistaken. In old times, where a man held a 
degree in more Faculties than one, he was appointed a 
Fellow in all those Faculties. The Chancellor, however, 
has arbitrarily restricted the members 1*6 certain Faculties. 
For instance, Sir Pherozeshah Mehta holds only an Arts 
degree, so far as the Bombay University is concerned. He 
has, however, been relegated to the Law Faculty and 
removed from the Faculty of Arts. Under the old regula- 
tions this would not have been possible. 

I do not think that I need detain the Council Further. 
The defects that you are going to validate are not merely 
technical, and there is an important principle involved, 
and J therefore submit that the Bill should not be pro- 
ceeded with. 

[-4* the, same, meeting on the motion of the Hon. Mr. 
Erie B i chart Js that the Bill , as amended , he passed, the Hon. 
Mr. ( i ok hale spoke a 6' follows : — ] 

My Lord, I have already spoken thrice on this Bill y 
but I cannot let it pass without a final word of protest. 
My Lord, British rule in this country has hitherto been 
described — and on the whole, with good reason — as the 
reign of law. A few more measures, however, like the 
present, and that description will have to be abandoned 
and another substituted for it, namely, reign of Executive 
irresponsibility and validating legislation. My Lord, the 
Government are paying too great a price for what 
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undoubtedly an attempt to save the prestige of its officers. 
But is prestige ever so saved ? On the other hand, an 
occasional admission of fallibility is not bad — especially for 
a strong Government like the British Government. 1^ 
introduces a touch of the human into what ordinarily 
moves with machine-like rigidity. It enhances the respect 
of the people for law, because they are enabled to realize 
that even the Government respects it, And it strengthens 
the hold of the Government on the people, because they 
see that, in spite of its strength, it has a tender and 
scrupulous regarH for the limitations imposed by the Legis- 
lature upon it. My Lord , may I, in this connection, with- 
out impertinence say one word about Your Lordship 
personally ? Whatever differences of opinion there may be 
in the country about some of the moasures of Your Lord- 
ship’s administration, the impression hitherto has been 
general that during your time the Local Governments and 
Administrations have had to realize more fully than before 
that there is a controlling and vigilant authority over 
them at the head, and that this authority will tolerate no 
irregularities on their part. It is a matter of d’sappoint- 
ment that this impression should not have been justified 
in the present instance. My Lord, public opinion in thin 
country being as feeble as it is, the only two bodies that 
control the exercise of absolute power by the Executive 
are the Legislature which lays down the law, and the High 
Courts which see that the law is obeyed. If now the 
Government is to destroy the protection which the High 
Courts afford by means of validating legislation, and if the 
Legislature is to be reduced to the position of a mere 
handmaid of the Executive to be utilized for passing such 
legislation, what is there left 1o stand between the people 
and the irresponsible will of the Executive ? My Lord, 1 
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feel keenly this humiliation of my country’s Legislature ; 
for though we, Indian Members, have at present a very 
minor and almost insignificant part in its deliberations, it 
is after all our country’s Legislature. Moreover, I have a 
faith that in the fulness of time our position in it will be 
much more satisfactory than at present, and anything 
that lowers it in the eyes of my countrymen cannot but^ 
be regarded with profound regret. My Lord, I will vote 
against the passing of this Bill. 



CO OPERATIVE CREDIT SOCIETIES. 

[At a meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council, held 
on Wednesday the %&rd March 1904, Mi* Excellency Lord 
Curzon presiding , the Hon. Mr . Sir Denzil Ihbetson mooed 
&at the Bill to pro vide for the constitution and control of 
Co-operative Credit Societies , as amended, be passed . The 
Hon. Mr. G. K. Gokhale supported the motion in the follow- 
ing speech : — ] 

My Lord, aftev the continuous opposition which it has 
fallen to my lot to offer to two important measures of 
Government during this session, it is both a pleasure and 
a relief to me to find myself in a position to give my 
cordial and unequivocal support to the present Bill. The 
proposed legislation is no doubt only a modest measure, so 
far as its provisions go. But it authorizes a cautious and 
interesting experiment, which, if it attains any degree of 
success, cannot fail to exercise a wide and far-reaching 
influence, especially on the condition of the agricultural 
classes in India. My Lord, in the growing indebtedness 
of the Indian agriculturist and the steady deterioration of 
his general position, the Government of India is called 
upon to face one of the grave problems that can confront 
a civilized administration. The difficulties of the situation 
are enormous and they can be overcome, if they are 
overcome at all, only by a long course of remedial action, 
wisely determined, sympathetically undertaken and stead- 
ily and patiently adhered to in spite of discouragement and 
even temporary failure. Such action must include a series 
of cautious measures, intended both to bring him help and 
relief from outsidi”, and to evoke or strengthen in him 
'those qualities of prudence, thrift, self-reliance and 
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resourcefulness, without which outside help can do bim no 
great or permanent good. The present Bill is a measure 
of the latter kind, and though no one can say how far it/ 
will prove successful, its operation will be watched by every 
one interested in the future of the country with deep 
interest and in a spirit of hope. 

My Lord, in a matt or of this kind the function of the 
Legislature must be confined only to the removal of any 
special obstacles that may stand in the way. When that 
is done, the success of the experiment must depend almost 
entirely upon executive action and the spirit in which and 
the extent to which the classes concerned and those who 
are interested in their welfare come forward to co-operate 
with the Government. For this reason the present Bill 
cannot be considered apart from the line of practical action 
which it is proposed to take when the Bill becomes law. 
This line has been indicated with sufficient fulness in the 
two luminous speeches made by the Hon’ble Member in 
charge of the Bill since the introduction of this measure. 
And the few remarks which I propose now to offer have 
reference both to the provisions of the Bill, and to the 
executive measures outlined by the Hon’ble Member to 
give effect to those provisions. 

My Lord, the measure as amended in Select Com- 
mittee is a considerable improvement on the original Bill, 
and will no doubt work better in practice. However, the 
general scheme formulated appears to me to be incomplete 
in important particulars. To these I beg leave to draw the- 
attention of the Government in the hope that the bounds 
of executive action will be so enlarged as to place the 
success of the proposed measure beyon^ reasonable doubt. 

My Lord, the first thing that strikes me on a consi- 
deration of the whole question is that there is no provision 
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in the proposed scheme for a preliminary liquidation of the 
existing debts of those who wish to avail themselves of the 
opportunity now offered, to improve their position. In 
making this observation and those which follow, I have in 
view the condition of the agricultural population only, and 
I look upou the Bill, though its provisions may be availed 
of by non-agriculturists, as one intended specially for the 
benefit of the agricultural community. It is true that the 
Bill aims merely at organizing on a co-operative basis the 
credit of these classes, but such organization, if it is to bene- 
fit any considerate proportion of the agriculturists, must 
be preceded by a liquidation of existing usurious debts. 
Speaking with special reference to the Bombay Presidency, 
I may say that our agriculturists may he roughly divided 
into three classes : — (1) Those who are yet free from debt. 
These, I believe, form a small proportion of the total 
number. (2) Those who have already got into debt, hut 
not to such an extent as to be hopelessly involved and who 
are making honest efforts to keep their heads above 
water. These, I believe, constitute a considerable propor- 
tion of the agricultural population. And (3) those who 
are so heavily indebted as to be hopelessly involved. These, 
I fear, are a very large class. Of these three classes, I 
don’t expect that many members of the first, class will for 
the present, at any rate, cure to join the proposed societies 
as the principle of unlimited liability is sure to frighten 
them ; while the third and (last class is beyond jftie reach of 
such remedial action as this Bill contemplates. The men, 
therefore, who will principally form these societies, if the 
proposed measuie attains any degree o£ success, are those 
that belong to the second class, namely, those who have 
already got int# debt but whose position has not yet 
become hopeless and who are, moreover, making honest 
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Attempts to save themselves from prospective ruin. These 
men, however, have not much credit left free to .be brought 
into the co-operative organization and, unless they are 
helped to effect a clearance of existing liabilities on 
reasonable terms, no new banking organisation created 
for their benefit, whether it takes the form of Agricul- 
tural Banks or of Co-operative Credit Societies, can prove 
of much help to them. The need for such preliminary 
liquidation was recognized by the Government of India 
in 1884 in the following terms : — “ Improvidence of culti- 
vators and uncertainty of seasons are elements which are 
liable to interfere with a hank’s success, and these difficul- 
ties might be met by prudent management ; yet the bank 
could not hope to succeed unless it could start in a field 
where the agricultural classes were unencumbered with 
debt or were enabled to liquidate their existing debts on 
reasonable terms.” Such a liquidation was carried out in 
Germany and elsewhere through the agency of special banks 
and the ground was cleared for the operation of the new 
banking organizations. The resources of the proposed 
societies will be extremely limited, and it is out of the 
question that they can by themselves find the funds neces- 
sary for such liquidation. The Government must come to 
their help in this matter and, if such help is not offered, 
the proposed experiment will have but small chance of 
proving successful. 

Section 7 lays down for rural societies the principle of 
unlimited liability except in special cases. Responsibility 
for pro raid contributions to the repayment of a society’s 
debts would be a desirable limitation on the liability of 
members, as is allowed in the German Law of 1889. Un- 
limited liability no doubt strengthens the position of the 
societies greatly in the money-market ; but it is a princi- 
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pie which our raiyats in many parts of rural India can 
scarcely be made to understand. Each member to be lia- 
ble in all his property for his society’s debts — this is to- 
them an entirely foreign idea, and in most parts, it is to- 
be feared, would deter people from joining such associations. 
Responsibility in equal shares on the common partnership- 
principle may be better appreciated and would be enough 
for a start. In Germany, the principle of unlimited liabi- 
lity is an old time-honoured economic tradition, andl 
works admirably. e It is the keystone of Schulze and 
Raiffeisen societies. Elsewhere, in Italy and other coun- 
tries, it has had to be acclimatized with immense toil. In 
India, where every such thing is new, 1 fear it will brfa 
mistake to aim at too much at the start. Insistence on 
such a principle would keep away from the new societies 
those very classes whose help and co-operation would be 
indispensable. 

As regards funds, the societies are allowed to receive 
deposits from their members, and borrow from outsiders. 
No other financial resource is provided for. This to my 
mind is the weakest part of the scheme. Even in Euro- 
pean countries, such popular banks ( e.g the Schulze- Raiff* 
eisen and Luzzatti-Wollemborg Societies) do not depend 
exclusively on deposits and loans. In India, as regards 
deposits, looking to the condition of economic exhaustion 
and material resonrcelessness which at present prevails in 
the rural parts, such deposits from those who might join 
these societies cannot be expected to flow in either fast or 
in any large volume. The associations would be mainly 
and for years more or less borrowing associations. As to- 
loans it is somewhat surprising to find that the Bill allows 
the credit societies to borrow from 4 persons who are not 
members ’ though, of course, under restrictions. The 
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money-lender thus comes in and there is no guarantee that 
he will not exact usurious interest. Besides, where pro- 
tracted periods of misfortune intervene, like the past 
decade in the Dekkhan, there is present the risk of these 
societies getting into the clutches of the money-lender 
just as individual raiyats now do. The risk may be obviat- 
ed and the financial position of the new societies improved 
in two distinct ways, as is done in European countries. 
First, those rural societies should not be left to shift for 
themselves ns best they could, as isolated emits, but might 
be allowed to be federated into unions for mutual support 
and help, and these unions linked to a Central Bank, 
which might serve as an intermediary between them and 
the mono) -market and also help to equalize funds by lend- 
ing the surplus of some to meet the needs of others. Each 
District might have a Central Bank of this nature to 
which the rural unions would be affiliated on a joint stock 
basis and to serve as a focus of business. Further, these 
District Central Banks might be linked on to the Presi- 
dency Banks, one for each Presidency or Province. Some 
such scheme of filiation might materially help these socie- 
ties and to a large extent remove the difficulty of financing 
them. However, I fear the realization of such a scheme 
must be the work of time and must be preceded by the 
proposed societies attaining in their own places a certain 
measure of success, however limited it may be. But 
there is another resource, which might be made available 
to these societies without any difficulty, and it is that these 
societies might be allowed to have each a savings bank 
attached to it, as is done in Germany and Italy. They 
would thereby be able to draw together small savings with- 
in their territorial limits and utilize them for productive 
use. At present no facilities practically exist in our vil- 
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lages for the deposit of savings. The total number of 
villages in British territory in India is over 5| lakhs, while 
the savings banks (head and sub-banks) number only 7,075; 
and the total number of depositors is nearly a million, 
of whom only about fifteen thousand ate agriculturists — 
not even 2 per cent. So it would be a great help to the 
rural classes and meet a felt want if these societies were 
allowed under the new scheme to have each a savings bank 
of its own — operating, of course, within its own territorial 
limits. These savings banks would thus servo a double 
purpose. (1) The rural classes will have facilities for the de- 
posit of their little savings, where practically none exist at 
present. This would encourage thrift. (2) The credit societies 
will have a new source of financial aid placed within their 
reach on a commercial and safe basis. Indirectly, too, the 
better-to-do classes, who might not join the new associa- 
tions, would, if they were to deposit their savings with 
these societies, help them most material!}'. • 

The absence of some summary procedure to recover 
the debts due to the societies is also likely to interfere 
with the success of these societies. I admit the fuU force 
of the observations made by the Hon’ble Sir Denzil Ibbet- 
son on this point. It seems to me, however, that on the 
whole the balance of considerations lies on the side of pro- 
viding some such procedure, or at any rate* some special 
machinery of arbitration. Section 20 provides for a 
summary recovery of debts due to Government. But the 
societies must go to the Courts and bear the expense and 
delays of such procedure. I think some summary pro- 
cedure is necessary, and special Courts might be organized 
for the adjudication of such claims. 

In conclusion, I entirely approve the idea of trying 
the proposed experiment *first in a very few selected locali- 
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ties only. So much depends upon the success of this 
experiment that every care must be taken to try it in the 
most favourable circumstances. The sympathy of local 
officers will of course be available to the full, but the 
Government will further have to offer very liberal financial 
assistance, at any rate, in the earlier years of the experi- 
ment. Public confidence in the success or practicability of 
a new organization is unfortunately slow to grow in a 
country where the people have for long centuries been 
accustomed to look for everything to Government and 
private initiative seems to be almost paralysed. But when 
once such confidence springs up, it is not lightly shaken. 
Very great responsibility, therefore, will rest on those who 
are entrusted with the task of supervising the first experi- 
ment, and I earnestly trust, my Lord, that no possible 
effort will be spared to make that experiment as complete a 
success as is, in existing circumstances, possible. 



THE SINDH ENCUMBERED ESTATES ACT. 

[At a meeting of the Imperial Legislative Cotmcil , held 
on Saturday the 17th Febi'itary 1906 , ///$, Excellency Lord 
Minto presiding , the Report of the Select Committee on the 
BUI to amend the Sindh Encumbered Estates Act , IS 96 , 
taken into consideration. The Hem' hie Mr. Gokhale moved 
that in subsection (2) proposed to be added to section 22 of 
the Sindh Encumbered Estates Act , 1896, by clause 6, sub- 
clause (c), of the Fill, as amended by the Select Committee, for 
the words “ as may appear to the manager to be ” the words 
“ os may be ” 6e substituted , and that all the words after the 
word “ circumstanced ' be omitted . He spoke as follows : — ] 

My Lord, as I have stated in my minute of dissent, I 
am in sympathy with the general principles of the Bill, and 
I should have been glad to give a silent vote in support of 
the measure, but for the fact that one or two of the pro- 
visions of the Bill are open to serious objection and will in 
my opinion be productive of injustice in practical operation. 
The Council must have seen by this time that one import- 
ant change that the Bill proposes to make is where it 
empowers the manager to disturb even old leases either by 
revision or cancellation. I say nothing about the policy of 
re-opening these leases. If it is necessary 9 in order to 
secure effectively the objects of the old Act, to disturb 
these leases, by all means let the manager have that power. 
But the Legislature should see that in giving this power it 
does not empower the manager to inflict injustice on an 
innocent party. It is admitted by the Hon’ble Member in 
charge jpf the Bill that some of the lessees who might be 
dealt with under this provisiqn are likely to be agricul- 
turists. And I would submit to the Council that where & 
22 
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lease has been obtained bond Jide or where it has been 
obtained by a man who is not a money-lender, there no 
case whatsoever has been made out for closing to him the 
Civil Courts in regard to the compensation to which he 
may be justly entitled. The Hindu Sabha has given 
instances where the manager set aside two leases — one 
obtained for Rs. 21,000 and the other for something like 
Rs. 00,000. In each case the manager declined to pay 
compensation for cancelling the lease, but in each case 
resort to the Civil Courts resulted in compensation being 
awarded. This shows the danger of making the manager 
the solo master of the situation which it is now proposed 
to do, as the Rill leaves the question of compensation 
practically entirely to the manager. The object of my 
amendment is twofold. First, to secure that where an old 
lease has been set aside by the manager, compensation 
which is not merely equitable in his opinion, but 
which is icasonablo in the circumstances, shall be paid 
to the lessee. Secondly, if there is a dispute as to 
whether reasonable compensation has been offered or 
not, the Civil Courts shall not be closed to the aggriev- 
ed party. My Lord, I submit that this proposal to leave 
everything to the manager is not justified. It is true that 
the manager is an officer of Government. All the same he 
is in the position of an interested party. He is expected 
to free these estates from incumbrances and naturally his 
bias must be against the money-lenders or others who may 
have claims on the property. I do not say that he would 
be consciously unfair ; but his bias may lead him to take a 
view of the situation involving serious injustice to a 
lessee. The only argument that I have heard in favour of 
the proposed provision is that the Civil Courts take a 
long time in settling disputes. It is said that, if the 
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manager has to#wait for their decision before taking 
-effective steps to free an estate from incumbrances, then 
he would have to wait a very long time indeed. I think 
this objection will be met by what I have proposed in my 
two amendments. If it is provided that the manager 
should offer what he thinks fair compensation, leaving it 
to the other party, the lessee, to accept or refuse it, and 
to go to Court if he refused it — if this is done and then 
the power of eviction is vested in the manager after such 
compensation is otjered, the manager would he able to take 
the estate into immediate possession and the question of 
compensation will have to be fought out in the Law Courts. 
One advantage of leaving the Courts open will be to give a 
due sense of responsibility to the manager. If be knows 
that his action is liable to be challenged in a Court of law 
that in itself will make him hesitate before he offers 
compensation which is wholly inadequate. I really do not 
understand why the Government should show such a want 
of confidence in their own Civil Courts. It is a general 
feeling that there has been a tendency of late for the 
executive to encroach upon the province of the judiciary, 
and I regret that this provision to which I have taken 
exception is likely to emphasize this impression. The 
policy of Government in dealing with agricultural indebt- 
edness by means of legislation is also already regarded with 
a certain amount of prejudice by the people, and this pre- 
judice is likely to be still further aggravated by provisions 
suchjas this, which in practice will, without doubt, result in 
injustice and confiscation. 

[At the same meeting , the Horilbe Mr . Gokfvcde moved 
that in sub-section (4) proposed to be added to secton 22 of- 
the Sindh Encumbered Estates Act y 1896, by clause 6, sub 
clause (c), of the Bill , as amended by the Select Committee 
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betvjeen the word “ cancelled ” and the word “ refuses w the 
words “ and to whom any compensation awarded has been 
paid or offered ” be inserted . He spoke as follows : — ] 

The object of this amendment is this. The manager 
sets aside an old lease and he awards a certain compensa- 
tion to the lessee. The compensation is not actually paid, 
but the manager merely enters the amount in the list 
which he keeps in his office ; and on the mere strength of 
his having set down this amount against the money-lender 
or lessee, he proceeds to evict the lessee^ and take posaes r 
sion of the estate, which up to that time was in the pos- 
session of the lessee. Now this is very hard on the lessee. 
I recognizo that the Select Committee have to a certain 
extent modified the provisions of the Bill as originally 
drafted, in this respect, and as far as it goes the modifica- 
tion is an improvement. As the Bill was originally draft- 
ed there was no provision as to when this compensation 
may be paid. The Select Committee have given this 
compensation piecedenee over all liabilities except the’ 
liabilities due to Government. To that extent I think the 
Select Committee have improved the original Bill. But 
this does not go far enough. The Hindu Sabha has point- 
ed out that there have been numerous cases where claims 
have been awarded, but not paid. The amount has been 
fixed, but though it is several years, it has not been paid 
and no iuterest is allowed. We are also told that the 
manager often finds it difficult to raise loans. I may point 
out that when the amount of compensation has been 
settled, it is to the advantage of the estate that the pay- 
ment of this amount should be postponed as long as poss- 
ible. If the manager had to pay interest he would pay 
the amount as soon as possible, because otherwise interest 
charges would accrue. But since he is not bound pay 
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interest, it is to the advantage of the estate that the pay- 
ment to be made should be postponed as far as possible, 
Now this is most unjust. A lessee may have invested his 
all in securing a lease. Such cases may be very few, but 
that does not affect my argument. He may have enjoyed 
the lease, or his children may have done so, for a number 
of years. Suddenly the manager comes in, sets aside the 
lease and puts down a certain gum in his list as due by 
way of compensation, and proceeds to evict. What are 
these people to do? On what are they to live since they 
have invested their-all in securing the lease ? Cases of 
this kind are likely to occur, and it does not seem to me 
to be right that the legislature should arm the manager 
with powers to indict such injustice. My object, moreover, 
in moving this amendment is larger than this. I want to 
raise the question of the policy of Government in regard 
to this matter. The question of agricultural indebtedness 
has been hitherto sought to be dealt with by the Govern- 
ment by a mere turn of the legislative screw only. 
The Government in the past have carefully shrunk 
from accepting any money responsibility. 1 think this 
is not the proper way of proceeding to deal with the 
question. Local Governments have repeatedly urged 
upon the Government of India the necessity of their 
advancing money in order that liquidation schemes 
may be taken in hand and pushed on. If you leave 
managers to raise money in the open market for the 
purpose, then it is merely a choice of exchanging one set of 
creditors for another set of creditors. I have looked up 
the proceedings of this Council when the Act of 1896 was 
passed and when the financial policy of the Government of 
India on this subject was enunciated by Sir James West- 
land. It must, however, be remembered that the financed 
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of the Government were not in such a p» onerous condi- 
tion in those days, and therefoio any enunciation of the 
policy of the Government made in those days need not hold 
good to-day. Sir James Westland remarked that it was 
quite true that the Government could borrow at per 
cent, and advance at 5 per cent, and this would be not 
only to the interest of the estate which could not borrow 
at 5 per cent, in the open market, but it would also be to 
the interest of the Government, because the Government 
would be rucking a profit. But he said that the Govern- 
ment would in that case be entering the # money- market in 
competition with private money-lenders, and thereby inflict- 
ing unjustifiable injury on the latter. It would thus seem 
that a tender solicitude for the interests of the money- 
lender, who otherwise has always been treated as if he was 
beyond the pale of civilized society, is at the bottom of the 
policy of Government. But if the money-lender does not 
deserve sympathy, what does it matter to the Government 
whether he has a prosperous business in any particular 
locality or not ? I do not see why his interests should 
stand in the way of a proposal which in every respect is 
admitted to be a beneficial one. It must be remembered 
that the Local Governments — notably the Government of 
Bombay — have always been in favour of the policy I am 
urging. If the Government revises its present policy and 
loans are raised by the Government specially for the pur- 
pose of freeing encumbered estates, then all these difficul- 
ties will disappear. A compensation that is thought fair, 
may at once then be offered and paid to the lessee, and 
then there would be no grievance so far as his eviction was 
concerned. 

I understand that the Finance Department has al- 
ways strenuously resisted the adoption of such a policy 
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and it may be urged by the Finance Minister that the 
borrowing powers of Government are limited, and what- 
ever loans can be raised are required for railways and other 
public works. Now, in the first place, there is nothing to 
prevent the Government of India from approaching the 
authorities in England for increased borrowing powers ; and, 
secondly, the surpluses which the Government may have 
as in recent years might be ear-marked for the relief of 
agricultural indebtedness. During the last seven years the 
surpluses have amounted to over thirty millions, and these 
surpluses have been almost exclusively devoted to the ex- 
tension of railways. If a considerable portion of this 
money had been set aside for the relief of agricultural 
indebtedness, a great deal of good work might have been 
done. However, there is no use in talking about the past, 
but there is nothing to prevent the Government in ear- 
marking such amounts in future. The Finance Depart- 
ment, it may be remarked, need not after all be the whole 
Government of India, and if the Government will adopt a 
liberal and courageous policy, the Finance Department will 
have to carry out that policy. 

[At the same meeting , replying to criticisms made on hxs 
amendment above, the 1Ion % Mr . Gokhale made thje following 
speech. ] 

The Hon’ble Sir Denzil Ibbetson deprecates my refer- 
ence to the financial policy of the Government on the score 
that this is not a discussion on the Budget. I should have 
thought that, considering how this same question was 
raised and discussed at some length — discussed by the 
members of the Government itself — in 1896, when the 
Act which we are now amending was last before the Coun- 
cil, this should have been about the last objection which 
anyone, especially a member of Government, should have 
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raised to my remarks. However, as the Hon’ble Mr. Baker 
has made a statement on the subject, I will not say any- 
thing more about the Hon’ble Sir Denzil Ibbetson’s objec- 
tion. I will only content myself with the remark that, if 
Sir Denzil Ibbetson wishes me to postpone my remarks till 
the Budget is before us, I am quite prepared to do so, and 
i only hope he will then deal with the question fully. As 
regards what he has said about not paying the lessee at 
once, the whole argument is, I fear, based on an assump- 
tion which is not justified. He used the word * inequita- 
ble ’ over and over again. What right # iias he to assume 
that a lease that is set aside is necessarily inequitable ? 
The power of the manager to set aside a lease is not con- 
fined to inequitable leases^ I do not think any one is 
justified in assuming that because in the interests of an 
estate the manager thinks fit to set aside a lease, therefore 
the lease is bad and the lessee is not entitled to the pro- 
tection of the I jaw Courts or whatever other protection he 
is at present able to seek. 

As regards the financial policy of Government, the 
statement which the Hon’ble Mr. Baker has made is to a 
certain extent satisfactory, in that it shows that the door 
is not absolutely closed to the adoption of a policy such as 
I have suggested. In 1896, when Sir James Westland 
dealt with this question (I looked at the proceedings only 
this morning and so I speak with my memory refreshed), 
he dealt with it on the lines which I have indicated, and 
put i* as a question of not entering into competition with 
the money-lenders and thereby injuring their legitimate 
business. He went so far as to say that even if a manager 
could raise loans in the market at a rate of 6, 7 or 8 per 
cent, interest from the money-lenders, that would be a 
much fairer course to pursue than that the Government 
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should come in and advance money at 5 per cent, and 
thereby disturb the business of the money-lenders. 

As regards the borrowing powers of the Government, 
I have always understood that there was a limit imposed 
upon the annual borrowing powers of the Government of 
India. I remember having read the report of a Parlia- 
mentary Committee appointed more than twenty years 
ago, of which, if I remember right, Lord George Hamilton 
was Chairman. That Commitee made some recommenda- 
tions, and the restrictions then imposed, l thought, held 
good to-day. If there is no limit, there need be no 
difficulty in borrowing more than the usual loan for public 
works, because the credit of the Government of India is 
as good as that of any Government in the world. 

The question is this : is the question of dealing with 
agricultural indebtedness as important as the necessity of 
extending railways or dealing with frontier difficulties, and 
similar questions ? The Government freely borrows for 
these latter purposes. To my mind borrowing for the 
relief of agricultural indebtedness is a necessity as great 
as any of these. The whole policy of the Government in 
this matter has got to be revised and placed on a larger 
basis. I quite admit that it would not be possible to 
discuss such a policy in all its bearings when a small Bill 
like this dealing with a particular province is under 
discussion. I have only thrown out a suggestion, and 
notwithstanding the remarks of the Hon’ble Mr. Baker, I 
venture to hope that it will engage the attention of 
Government at an early date. 
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[At a meeting of the Supreme Legislative Council held 
in November 1007 , the Ifonble Sir Harvey Adamson moved 
that the Report of the Select Committee on the Bill to make 
better provision for the prevention of meetings , likely to pro- 
mote sedition or to cause a disturbance of public tranquillity 
be taken into consideration. The Ilon'ble Mr. Gokhale said : — ] 

For many years now it has been a well established 
practice of this Council that no important legislation — es- 
pecially of a controversial character — should be enacted at 
Simla, but it should be reserved for the session at Calcutta, 
where alone the assistance of all Additional Members is 
available. This practice has behind it the authority of a 
clear instruction from the Secretary of State. Thirty- two 
years ago, on the Government of Lord Northbrook passing 
an important measure at Simla, Lord Salisbury, then 
Secretary of State for India, deemed it necessary to ad- 
dress a remonstrance to the Governor-General in Council 
in the following words : — 

In providing that laws for India should bo passed at a Coun- 
cil consisting not only of the Ordinary Members of the Executive 
Government, but of Additional Members specially added for the 
purpose (of whom some have always boen unofficial), it was the 
clear intention of Parliament that in the task of legislation the 
Ooverninent Rhould, in addition to the sources of information 
usually open to it, bo enlightened bv the advice and knowledge of 
persons possessing other than official experience. 

Of these you were unfortunately deprived in discuss- 
ing the subject in respect to which the assistance of non- 
oificml Councillors is of special value. My Lord, it is a 
matter for deep regret that the Government of India 
should have thought it proper to depart from this wi se and 
salutary practice in the present instance. But the absence 
of most Additional Members from to-day’s meeting is not 
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my only ground of complaint against the course adopted 
by Government. I think it is no exaggeration to say that 
this Bill has been received throughout the country with 
feelings _of ^consternatio n and dismay, and yet it is being 
rushed through this Council in such hot haste, that practi- 
cally no time has been allowed to the public to state its 
objections to the measure. The Ilon’ble Sir Harvey 
Adamson, in introducing the Bill last Friday, observed : — 

Prom the date of its publication in the (lazette to the date 
on whioh it will be finally considered, an interval of twenty days 
has been allowed. 1 mr\ confident that the time is sufficient for a 
full consideration of the merits of the Bill. 

I suppose the Hon’ble Member was indulging in a bit 
of cynical humour when he said this. Else, my Lord, it is 
not possible to understand his statement. I presume the 
object of publication is to give the public affected by the 
proposed legislation an opportunity to Ray what it thinks 
of the measure. This it can only do after it has had time 
to examine the provisions of the Bill, and such examina- 
tion must, in fairness to Government, he made in the light 
of the reasons adduced by the Member in charge in intro- 
ducing it. Now, my Lord, this Bill was published at hbnla 
on 11th October, and its provisions, as telegraphed from 
here, appeared in the columns of the daily press of the 
country on the morning of the 12th. There are only seven 
or eight towns in the whole of India which have a daily 
press o? their own. Of the others, the more important 
ones, which are served by these same dailies, have to wait 
for a day or two, and, in some cases, for even three or 
four or five days, before they get their daily budget of 
news. The smaller towns have, as a rule, to content 
themselves with weekly newspapers only. The Hon’ble 
Member must therefore allow at least a week’s time for 
anything telegraphed from here to spread all over so vast 
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a country as India. Then, my Lord, the Bill was intro- 
duced in this Council only on 18th October, and a telegra- 
phic report of the Hon’ble Member’s speech in introducing 
it appeared in the dailies only on the morning of the 19th. 
Allowing another week as the very least time required for 
the speech to penetrate into the interior of the country, 
it brings us down to 26th October as the earliest date by 
which the whole case of the Government may be assumed 
to have been before the people. After this, some time 
would be required for deliberation, for the formulation of 
objections and for these objections to reach the Govern- 
ment ; and even if a month had been allowed for this pur- 
pose, it would hardly have sufficed. Meanwhile, what 
happens here ? The Select Committee, to whom the Bill 
■was referred for consideration, meets on 22nd October, 
concludes its deliberations on 23rd, and makes its report 
on 24th ! Now, every one knows that once the Select Com- 
mittee has made its report, the door is closed on all fur- 
ther modifications, and therefore for any expression of 
public opinion to be of the slightest value in influencing 
the character or details of a Bill, it must reach the Gov- 
ernment before the Select Committee finishes its labours, 
It is for this reason that the Rules of this Council lay 
dow r n that ordinarily a Select Committee shall not make 
its report soorjjgr Jthan three m onths from the first publica- 
tion of a Bill in the Gazette of India. In the present case 
the Select Committee had not the advantage of a single 
expression of public opinion to assist it ; and even those 
few telegraphic protests, which had been received by the 
Government and of which some of us had received copies 
independently, were not laid before the Committee. My 
Lord, in the face of these facts, to speak of having allow- 
ed sufficient time to the public for a full consideration 
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of the Bill is tcTmock public opinion. Better far that the 
Hon’ble Member had said : “ The Legislature exists in India 
onl y t o r egiste r the decrees of the Executive. The passage 
of a Bill through the Council is a mere formality, and on 
occasions like the present an inconvenient formality. We 
are facing the inconvenience in this case simply because 
we must face it. But the people may as well spare them- 
selves the trouble of making any representations to us. 
For we have made up our mind and nothing they can pos- 
sibly say will affect our determination to make this 
addition to the Stafute-book. Moreover, it is not for them 
to reason why or to make reply. Their only business is to 
obey.” That the Hon’ble Member is not wholly unconsci- 
ous of the fact that he has given practically no time to the 
public for what he*calls “ a full consideration of the merits 
of the Bill ” may be seen from his providing himself with a 
second line of defence. He says that though the Bill has 
been before the public for a few days only the Ordinamje 
which was promulgated in May last for the Provinces of 
East Bengal and the Punjab has been before the country 
for the last five months ! He might as well have said that 
we had the History of Ireland before us all these years, or 
that we could not be altogether ignorant of what Was 
taking place before our eyes in Russia ! 

My Lord, I can imagine circumstances of such ex- 
treme urgency and such extreme gravity as to necessitate 
the passing of a law of this kind and passing it even in the 
manner the Government have adopted. Had there been 
an active and widespread movement of resistance to author-* 
ity afoot in the country, if breaches of public peace bad 
been frequent, if incitements to violence had been the 
order of the day, I can understand the Executive wanting 
to arm themselves with these vast powers of coercion. But* 
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my Lord, can any one truthfully say that such a state of 
things has arisen in the country ? On the contrary, I 
assert, without fear of contradiction, that there is nothing 
in the circumstances of the land which constitutes even a 
distant approach to such a situation. It is true that there 
is widespread discontent throughout the country and very 
acute discontent in one or two Provinces, and to this dis- 
content is now being added a fresh feeling of resentment — 
daily growing deeper and stronger — on account of the 
policy of repression on which the Government have em- 
baiked. But of active disaffection there is really very 
Jittle anywhere, and whatever there is, is due to causes 
which lie almost on the surface, and should, therefore, be 
not difficult to understand. The Statement of Objects and 
Reasons, appended to the Bill, says : — 4 

Tho occurrences of the last six months have convinced the 
tiovorimieut of India that it is necessary, for the preservation of 
the public peace and for the protection of tho law-abiding mem- 
bers of the no mm u ii i tv, to incorporate in the general law an effec- 
tive measure for the prevention of seditious meetings and to take 
power to bring its provisions into operation in any part of India 
as occasion may require. 

And the lfon'ble Member, in introducing the Bill, 
observed : — 

AVe had hoped that the need for an enactment of this kind 
would cease before the Ordinance expired, but in this hope we 
hii vo been disappointed. It has become painfully apparent that 
persistent attempts continue to be made to promote sedition and 
to cause such ill-feeling us is calculated to disturb the public tran- 
quillity -oid that those attempts are not confined to the two Pro- 
vinces which came under the scope of the Ordinance. 

My Lord, these are serious but vague statements, and 
I am astonished that the Hon’ble Member has not seen 
the necessity of supporting them by the testimony of facts. 
He mentions no cases, no statistics ; one general assertion 
that persistent attempts continue to be made to promote 
sedition, and he thinks he has established the need for 
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enacting drastic law of this kind for the whole country ! 
With due deference, I submit this is not a fair proceeding, 
and the vast bulk of the people throughout India, who are 
perfectly law-abiding, have just cause to resent it. Let us 
examine the Hon’ble Member’s contention a little closely. 
He says, first, that he had hoped that after the expiry of 
the Ordinance of May last, it would be unnecessary to 
renew its policy in the two Provinces in which it was in 
force, but that in this hope he has been disappointed ; and, 
secondly, that unless that policy is extended to all the 
other Provinces of India, public tranquillity in those Pro- 
vinces also would be in danger of being disturbed. Now, 
what are the facts ? Let us take the Punjab first. In the 
whole of this Province there has been, as far as 1 am 
aware, only one public meeting since the promulgation of 
the Ordinance. It was held in Delhi, before Delhi was 
proclaimed ; it was attended by both Hindus and Maho- 
medans, and its object was to express regret at Lala 
Lajpat Rai’s deportation. There has been no disturbance 
of public tranquillity anywhere in the Province during the 
time. The Hon’ble Member will very probably say — “Hut 
this is all due to the Ordinance”! Assuming for a moment, 
for the sake of argument, that it is so, the fact remains 
that the Hon’ble Member has no reason to complain of any 
disappointment in the Punjab. Turning next to East 
Bengal, we find that there too, after the Hindu- Mahome- 
dan disturbances, which led to the promulgation of the 
Ordinance, were over, there has been no public disturb- 
ance There have also been no public meetings held in 
defiance of the Ordinance, so far at least as the public is 
aware. A District Conference was proposed to be held at 
Faridpur with the District Magistrate’s permission, but on 
his objecting to two of the resolutions on the Agenda 
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paper — one about the deportatiou of Lala Lajpat Rai, and 
the other about the boycott of foreign goods — the organ- 
isers thought it best to abandon the Conference. There 
was great public indignation and disappointment in conse- 
quence, but there was no breach of the peace. It is possi- 
ble that the Secret Police have been sending up to 
Government reports of meetings held surreptitiously in 
private houses in proclaimed areas in Eastern Bengal, and 
indeed the Ilon’ble Member says as much in his speech of 
18th October. But, in the first place, it is necessary to 
accept with great caution what the Secret Police say in 
their reports, as the trial at Rawalpindi and other recent 
events have shown. And, secondly, even assuming that 
such meetings have been held, there have been no breaches 
of the peace, and no serious harm seems to have been 
done ; and 1 think in a ffairs of State, no less than in 
private life, it is often the^ par t of wisdom to wink at 
things, which it is difficult to prevent and which do no 
serious harm to anybody. So much about the two Pro- 
vinces in which the Ordinance has been in force since May 
last. Outside these Provinces, public disturbances have 
taken place only in two places in all India — one at Coca- 
nada, in the Madras Presidency, some time ago, and the 
other at Calcutta more recently. The former had its origin 
in an assault made by a European officer on a student for 
shouting the words Band & Mataram. In the latter, the 
Police themselves are alleged to have been the aggressors. 
But whatever the origin of these two disturbances, and 
however much one may deplore them, they certainly do 
not furnish any justification for saddling the whole country 
with such a measure as the Council is asked to pass into 
law to-day. As regards public meetings in the different 
Provinces, with the exception of some held in Calcutta, I 
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do not think that they have been of a character to attract 
special public attention. Strong things have no doubt 
been said at some of these against the Government and 
even wild things have probably been said at a few, but this 
has been largely due to the measures of lcpiession which 
the Government have thought fit to adopt since May last. 
My Lord, I do not think there is really anything in the 
situation of tho country which may not be dealt with 
adequately b) the ample powers which the Government 
already possess under the existing law, if those powers are 
exercised with tact, judgment and firmness. In any case 
there is nothing of such urgency and such gravity as to 
require an immediate resort to the dangerous provisions of 
this Bill and to justify its being rushed through this 
Council in this manner. The ILon’blo Member says that 
as the Ordinance of May last, expires on J Oth Novembei f 
unless the Bill is passed before that, date, there would be a 
hiatus. This applies only to Eastern Bengal and the 
Punjab, and of these, the Punjab has been so absolutely 
quiet that the Government of India may well give it a 
chance of being again under the ordinary law. And as 
regards East Bengal, if the situation showed signs of real 
anxiety, the Government could issue another Ordinance, or 
legislation might be undertaken in the Local Legislative 
Council. In nuch matters it seems to me far fairer that if 
there must be legislation, it should be undertaken by Pro- 
vincial Governments in their own Councils. Such a course 
will ensure a proper discussion, with full knowledge on 
both sides, of all the special circumstances of a Province 
on which the Executive base their demand for extra- 
ordinary powers. It will also obviate the risk of enacting 
coercive legislation for those Provinces for which the ordi- 
nary law ought to suffice. 

23 
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My Lord, the bulk of the educated classes in India 
feel, and feel keenly, that during the last six months, their 
aims and their activities have been most cruelly misrepre- 
sented before the British public, and that they have not 
had fair-play dining the time. Exaggerated importance 
has been attached to the utterances of a few visionaries, 
and advantage lias been taken of every accidental circum- 
stance to represent an agitation for reform and for the 
removal of specific grievances as a moment of revolt. The 
malignant activity of ceitain unscrupulous Pi ess ocu're- 
spondents has been largely responsible For achieving this 
result, but unfortunately colour has been lent to their 
stories by the series of repressive measures which the 
Government themselves have adopted. The saddest part 
of the whole thing is that the Secretary of State for India 
has fallen a victim to these grievous misrepresentations. 
Possessing no personal knowledge of the people of this 
country, and overwhelmed with a. sense of the vast 
responsibilities of his office, lie has allowed his vision to be 
obscured and his sense of proportion to be warped. From 
time to time lie has let fall ominous hints in the House of 
Commons, and more than once he has spoken as though 
some great troub le was brewing in India^ and the country 
was on the eve of a dark disaster. My Lord, in these 
circumstances, the passing of a Hill like the present and in 
such hot haste, is bound to have the effect of confirming 
the false impression which has been already created in 
England, and this cannot fail to intensify and deepen still 
further the sense of injustice and injury and the silent 
resentment with which my countrymen have been watching 
the course of events during the last few months. I think 
the Government are repeating in this matter the great 
mistake they made when they partitioned Bengal. What- 
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ever advantages as regards administrative efficiency may 
have been expected from that measure, it has cost the 
Government the goodwill of the vast majority of the 
people of that Province, and this is a loss which no amount 
of administrative efficiency can balance or compensate. 
Similarly, for one man whose wild talk the Government 
may be able to prevent by this llill, nine hundred and 
ninety-nine will smart under a sense of injury that they 
have been placed under a law which they have not 
deserved and theyj minds willed rift away silently and 
steadily from the Government, till at last their whole 
attitude towards the administration is changed. 

My Lord, so much has of late boon said and heard of 
sedition in India, that a brief inquiry as to how far it really 
exists and to the extent to which it may exist, what is its 
origin and its character, may not he out of place at to-day’s 
meeting. Five years ago, when Lord Curzon announced 
to the whole world at the Delhi Durbar that the people of 
India were frankly loyal to the British connection and the 
British Crown, I believe ho stated but the bare truth. 
Now, when any onejjpjaaks of loyalty in India in^tlui, con- 
nectionj he speaks not of a sentiment similar to that of 
feudal Eur ope o r of Rajput India, but of a feeling 
attachment to British rule, and of a desire for its stability 
based on enlightened self-interest — on an appreciation of 
what the rule has on the whole done for the people in the 
past and of the conditions which it ensures for future - 
progress. In this sense the educated classes of India have 
been from the beginning entirely loyal. It was, however, 
inevitable that they should gradually grow more and more 
dissatisfied with their own position in the country and 
with the existing system of administration, and twenty-two 
years ago they started an organized agitation for reform. 
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This agitation, perfectly constitutional in its aims ana 
methods, inpidly grew all over the countiy from year to 
year. It had not received much encourage ment from the 
Government, but no serious obstacles had anywhere been 
thrown in its way, and its current flowed more or 
loss smoothly and on the whole free from racial bitterness 
till Lord Gurzon’s time. Then came a great and, in some 
respects, a decisive change. Lord Cur/ on’s reactionary 
policy, hi;*' attempt to explain away the Queen’s Proclama- 
tion, his unwise Convocation speech ntiCalcntta — all these 
produced intense exasperation throughout India. This 
exasperation was the worst in Rengal, because, though 
Lord Cm zoo's measures allected all India, they fell with 
special weight on Rengal. And when on the top of these 
measures the Partition of Rengal was carried through, a 
bitter and stormy agitation sprang up in that Province, in 
which the general agitation for reform soon got completely 
merged. The bitterness of Rengal agitation gradually 
came to communicate itself to the reform movement all 
over the country by a sort of sympathetic process, Rengal 
has always been the home ol feeling and of ideas more than 
any other part of India. The people took to heart very 
j deeply the failure of their agitation against the Partition, 
and then the more leekless among them began to ask them- 
selves new questions and came forward to preach what 
they called new ideas* [t is true that they have received a 
certain amount of hearing in the country, but that is more 
, on account of the passion and poetry of their utterance 
than on account of any belief in the practicability of their 
views. Their influence, such as it is to-day, is due to the 
alienation of the public mind from the Government, which 
has already occurred, but which the Government have it 
still in their power to set right. Measures of repression 
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will only further alienate the people, and to that extent 
will strengthen t.ais influence. 

At the }»e«n nning of this year, another acute agitation 
sprang up, tins tune in the Punjab, against the Colonisa- 
tion Bill and other agrarian grievances, and a fresh 
element of bitterness was added to the situation by 
the Sfcato prosecution of the Pu.njabee on a charge of 
oxciting racial ill-will, when the Civil and Military Cazctte 
had been let oil* with only a gentle remonstrance. This 
agitation too on if£ side swallowed up for the time the 
general reform agitation in the Punjab, and the reform 
movement in other parts of India could not escape being 
affected by it. Then came the demonstrations at Lahore 
and the disturbance at Rawalpindi, and then the repressive 
measures of the Government — notably the deportation of 
Lain Lnjpat Rai, the arrest and prosecution of Rawalpindi 
pleaders and the Public Meetings Ordinance. The whole 
country was convulsed and while the Punjab itself was 
paralysed, in other parts of India even the most level- 
headed men found it difficult to express themselves with 
due restraint. That a man like Lula La j pat Rai, lowl by 
thousands not in his own Province only, a man ot high 
character and of elevated feeling, a keen religious and 
social reformer, and a political worker, who, whatever his 
faults, worked only in broad daylight, should have been 
suddenly arrested and deported without a trial -this was 
a proceeding which stu nned the people throughout India. 
And as regards the Rawalpindi case, what shall I say ! 
For four months the whole country witnessed the specta- 
cle of the venera ble Lala Hansraj, a man as incapable of 
promoting disorder as any member sitting at this table — 
with other gentlemen equally respectable, rotting in the 
lock-up on a charge of inciting to violence and conspiring 
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against the Crown f My Lord, it will be long before the 
memory of the sufferings of these men is wiped from the 
public mind. Meanwhile the country is waiting to see 
how the authorities deal with those who brought these 
sufferings on them by producing evidence which the trying 
Magistrate lias pronounced to he 1 most untrustworthy and 
probably fabricated ’ ! My Lord, with these things happen- 
ing in the country, is it any wonder that the voice of those 
who counsel patience and moderation and self-restraint 
should be for the time at a discount airing their country- 
men ! The occurrences of the last six months have afford- 
ed ample encouragement to those who like to talk strongly 
and do not occasionally mind talking wildly. 

This then is the position. A few men in Bengal have 
now' taken to preaching a new gospel, and here and there 
in the country one occasionally hears a faint echo of their 
teaching. But their power to influence the people — to the 
extent to which they are able to influence them — is derived 
mainly from flic sense of helplessness and despair which has 
come to prevail widely in the country, both as regards the 
prospect*, of reform in the administration and as regards 
the remoxal of particular grievances. The remedy for such 
a state of things is therefore clearly not mere repression 
but a course of wise and steady conciliation on the 
part of the Government. Your Lordship has already taken 
a most important step in the direction of such conciliation 
so far as the Punjab is concerned by vetoing the Colonisa- 
tion Act. Let the work of conciliation be carried further, 
let the deported prisoners be brought back, and if the 
Government have anything against them, let them have a 
fair trial ; and let the Province remain under the ordinary 
law after the Ordinance expires. As in the Punjab the 
Colonisation Act has been vetoed, so in Bengal let Partin 
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tion be modified in some manner acceptable to the Benga- 
The causes, of acute discontent in these two Pro- 
vinces will then have disappeared and the old stream of a 
movement for reform will be separated from the bitter tri- 
butaries that have recently mingled with it. The Govern- 
ment can then deal with the question of reform on its 
own merits, and if it is handled in a spirit of broad-mind- 
ed statesmanship a solution may be arrived at which will 
give general satisfaction. In this connection, I would like 
to say a word abouf a remark that fell from the Ror/ble 
Sir Harvey Adamson on 18th October. Speaking of the 
necessity of coercion, the Hon'ble Member said : 4 The 
Government of India have all along recognised that un- 
rest is not solely the outcome of seditious agitation, but has 
its basis on the natural aspirations of the educated Indians. 
To meet these aspirations and to associate Indians more 
closely in the administration of the country, we formulated 
a large and generous scheme of reform which is now 
before the public for criticism/ And he proceeded 
to express his disappointment at the reception whi'*h the 
schemes had met with and to complain that that reception 
showed that the Government had to deal with a section of 
irreconcilables. My Lord, l am sure the Hon’hle Member 
had no intention of branding all who are unable to grow 
enthusiastic over the Government proposals as ‘ irreconci- 
lables/ The words employed by him have, however, been 
so understood, as may be seen from the telegram of the 
Bombay Presidency Association, and this is rather unfor- 
tunate. But what I want to say is this. If the Hou’ble 
Member expected that the publication of the Government 
scheme of August last would allay the discontent in the 
country in any degree, he was bound to be disappointed. 
The scheme is neither large nor generous and in some 
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respects it is not a scheme of a reform at all. And the 
general disappointment which it has occasioned has 
necessarily intensified the prevailing feeling of discontent. 
As though this was not enough, the language eiriplo}ed in 
explaining the proposals is in some places unnecessarily 
offensive to certain classes. And taken as a whole, the 
document, I regret to Ray, lacks that dignity of statement 
which one always likes to see associated in an important 
State paper. 

My Lord, it has been said that though this Bill may 
he passed for the whole country, yet the people of any 
given place have two safeguards before they actually come 
under its provisions. The first is that the Government of 
India must extend this Act to their Province and the 
second is that the Local Government must notify the place 
ns a proclaimed area. A little consideration will, however, 
show that there is really not much in either of these safe- 
guards. The first is purely nominal. A place may be 
absolutely free from sedition of any kind and yet if it is 
thought that some other place in the same Province 
requires the application of the provisions of this Act, the 
Government of India have no option hut to extend the 
Act to the whole Province. x\nd thus for the sake of 
even one place, a whole Province will have this Act applied 
to it. Again, when the Act has thus been extended to a 
Province, any place therein may find itself suddenly 
proclaimed for the seditious activity, real or supposed, of 
only a few persons, though the vast bulk of the population 
may bo perfectly law-abiding and free from the faintest 
suspicion of sedition. And once an area is proclaimed, 
the whole population will be indiscriminately made over to 
police rule. It is this fear which, opart from other objec- 
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which the Bill is regarded in all parts of the country. 
The Ron’ble Member say a that when it is thought neces- 
sary to proclaim an area, 1 it is reasonable that law-abiding 
persons residing within that area should be prepared 
to sulfer some slight inconvenience for the public 
good.’ I winder a hat the Hon'hle Member’s idea of a 
slight inconvenience is. Is it a slight thing to be exposed 
to the annoyance and unpleasantness of donuci]h)J!X„ v i s *^ 
Or to have social parties of more than twenty persons j 
raided upon or broken up, and the host and even guests . 
hauled up for holding a ‘ public meeting ’ without notice? 
The presumption of clause 3 sub-clause (3) may he suc- 
cessfully rebutted in Court and the Magistrate may acquit. 
But think of the trouble and misery whi°,h may he most 
needlessly caused. My Lord, with the kind of police we » 
have in the country — men, for the most part, without j 
scruple and without remorse — these are not imaginary 
fears. We have just seen at Rawalpindi what they are 
capable of. Other instances can also be cited, where cases 
have been manufactured from start to finish. It is true 
that the intention of the Bill is not to interfere with 
social parties. It is also true that under section 4, notice 
has to be given only of such public meetings as may be 
called for the discussion of particular subjects. But a 
Police-officer who is interested in getting any man into 
trouble can always pretend that a gathering of more than 
twenty persons was a public meeting, and it will not be 
difficult for him to arrange for a little evidence that the 
gathering was held for the discussion of a political subject. 
And under the plea that an offence was taking place, viz , 
that a public meeting was being held without notice, he 
may want to be admitted to the place of the gathering. If 
the host is a strong man and knows his legal rights well, 
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lie may resist the officer and decline to admit him. But 
he may then tind himself hauled up before a Magistrate 
and must be prepared to face a trial. But for one strong 
man who will thus defy the Police, nine will tamely yield. 
Moreover, in those cases which may go before a Court, 
how the Magistrate will construe the definition of ‘ public 
meeting’ must always remain a matter of uncertainty. , A 
curious illustration of this is supplied by the Hon’ble 
Member himself. Last Friday, the Hon’ble Member told 
the Council that the object of adding ^ub-clause (3) to 
cause (4) was to exempt meotings like Municipal meetings 
from the requirements of notice or permission. ‘If the 
provision,’ he observed, ‘ were construed rigidly, it might 
be necessary to give notice or obtain permission before 
holding Municipal meetings in a proclaimed area.’ In the 
Hon’ble Member’s view, therefore, a Municipal meeting is- 
a public meeting. My Hon’ble friend. Dr. Ghose, on the 
other hand, tells me that Municipal meeting cannot be a 
public meeting under the definition given in the Bill. Now, 
the Hon’ble Member was Chief Judge of Burma before be 
became Home Member of the Government of India. And 
I)r. Chose is one of the most learned aud distinguished 
lawyers in the country. A difference of opinion between 
two such authorities in construing the definition of public 
meeting, even before the Bill has become law, augui* ill for 
the manner in which the definition may be dealt with by 
plain or inexperienced Magistrates ! 

My Lord, there are other objectionable features of 
the Bill, but I do not wish t o tire the Co uncil_with any 
further observations. The Bill is a dangerous one, and 
th9 only satisfactory way to improve it is to drop 
it. But more than the Bill itself is, to my mind, 
the policy that lies behind the Bill. I consider 
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this policy to be in the highest degree unwise. 
It will fail in Jndia as surely as it has failed every- 
where else in the world. It will plant in the 
minds of the people harsh memories which even time may 
not soften,, It will by no means facilitate the work of the 
administration, and it will in all probability enhance the 
very evil which it is intended to control. 

When the lion . Sir H. Adamson moved that the Bill as 
amended he jxissed, the Hon. Mr. Goklude said : — 

My Lord, l have not intended saying more than just 
a word at this stage of the Bill and that only by way of an 
appeal to Your Excellency. But certain remarks have 
fallen from the Ilon’ble Member in charge of the Bill with 
regard to the responsibility for this legislation which makes 
it necessary that I should say a few words in reply ns it is 
impossible to allow those remarks to pass unchallenged. 
The Hon’ble Member says that the responsibility for this 
Bill really rests with those who are described as the 
Moderate section of the Reform Party in India. Now, 1 
for one have never been in love with the terms Moderates 
and Extremists. There is at times a great deal of modera- 
tion among some of those who are called Extremists and, 
on the other hand, there is no small amount of what is the 
reverse of moderation among some who are,* called Mode- 
rates. However, I fear the terms as they are now in use- 
will stick and for the purpose of my present observations 
I will take them as they have been used by the Honour- 
able Member. My Lord, I think it most unfair to put tbe 
responsibility for such sedition as there may be in existence 
in this country on what is called the Moderate Party. 

In the remarks which I made at an earlier stage of 
to-day’s proceedings, I went at some length into the ques- 
tion as to how the present situation has come to be deve- 
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loped. I do not want to go over the same ground again, 
but there are one or two things which I would like to 
mention and emphasize. My Lord, when the officials 
in the country talk of sedition they do not always mean 
the same thing. Different officials have different ideas of 
sedition. There arc those who think that unless an Indian 
speaks to them with ‘bated breath and w hispeying j xuxnble- 
nes s ’ he is seditious. There are others who do not go 
so far hut who still think that any one who comments 
adversely on any of their actions or mavises the adminis- 
tration in any way or engages in any political agitation is 
guilty of sedition. Lastty, there are those who take a 
larger view of the situation and recognise that the term 
sedition should bo applied only to those attempt* that are 
made to subvert the Government. Now, 1 have no wish 
to say anything on this occasion about the first two classes 
of men. I will take sedition in the sense in which it is 
used by the third class and J will say this, that if such 
sedition has come into existence it is comparatively of 
recent growth, a matter of the last three or four years 
only — and the responsibility for it rests mainly if not 
■entirely on the Government or rather on the official class. 
My Lord, from 188f>, i.e , since the close of the beneficent 
Vicer ovalty of Lord Ripon, the Congress has been endea- 
vouring to secure much needed reform in the administra- 
tion. The present form of the administration is about 
fifty years old. We have long out-grown that now and 
the fact is admitted even by officials. But while they 
admit, in a general sort of way, that changes are necessary 
they have some objection or other to urge against every 
-change that is proposed. The result is that there has been 
hardly any movement forward, in spite of our efforts all 
these years and the patience of the more impatient smong 
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my countrymen has at last given way. In the earlier 
years of the Congress there used to be some room for a 
hope that the desired changes in the administration would 
come. After Lord Ripon came Lord Dufterin who was not 
unfriendly to the Congress though he was somewhat sus- 
picious and he gave us the Public Service Commission. 
After him came Lord Lansdowne. Ho too was, on the 
wholo, friendly though he was overcautious and he gave us 
the first form of the Legislative Councils. Then came 
Lord Elgin and frgm his time the fortunes of the Reform 
Party have been at a low ebb. Lord Elgin’s term of office 
was darkened by plague, famine and frontier wars and 
towards its close came repressive legislation against the 
Press, Then came J^ord Curzon . He was a consummate 
master of glowing speeches and during the first two yeam 
of his regime, high hopes wore raised in the country^ 
These hopes, however, were soon dashed to the ground on 
account of a series of reactionary mensures_.which he forced 
on the people. This disappointment coupled with the 
sense of constant irritation which wo felt during the last 
three years of his rule proved too much for a section of the 
Congress Party and they began to declare that their old 
faith in England’s mission in this country was gone. Then 
came the Partition as the proveibial last straw. The 
people of Bengal did all they could and all they knew to 
avert that Partition. Hundreds of meetings were held all 
over the Province. Prayers and protests poured in upon 
the Government and the people used every means in their 
power to prevail upon Lord Curzon to abandon his idea. 
But he simply treated the whole agitation with contempt 
and carried his measure through. The men who are called 
44 Moderates ” pointed out again and again to the Govern- 
ment the unwisdom of its course. They warned them that 
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the measure if forced on the people in spite of all the 
furious opposition that was being offered to it, would put 
too great a strain on their loyalty and that some of them, 
at any rate, would not be able to stand that strain, and 
events happened as they had been foreseen. The Hon’ble 
Member complains that open disloyalty is now being 
preached in Bengal but no heed was given to the words of 
the “ Moderates” while there was time. And now when 
the mischief has been done, the Ilon’ble Member turns 
round and wants to throw the responsibility for what has 
happened on us ! 

As regards the question of the “ Moderates ” 
'denouncing the Extremists, it is not such an easy 
matter, in the first place, I am not sure that there 
is such an absence of disapproval or remonstrance as 
the ilon’ble Member imagines. But, secondly, such 
denunciation is largely a question of temperament. All 
people do not always denounce whatever they disapprove. 

1 will answer the Hon’ble Member’s question in the matter 
by a counter question. There are certain Anglo-Indian 
newspapers which constantly revile Indians. Has the 
Hon’ble Member ever denounced anything that has appeared 
in their columns ? I am sure he and many others 
like him would disapprove what often appears in the 
columns of the Civil and Military Gazette or the English - 
man, but have any Englishmen in any place ever met 
together and expressed their condemnation of these papers^,| 
I hope the Hon ble Member will now see that the question** 
of denouncing those whose conduct you disapprove is not 
such an easy one. Moreover, with us there is an addition- 
al reason. We do not want to mak e confusion worse 
confo unded. There are already enough divisions, in all 
conscience, in the country and we do not want to have a 
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fresh cause of contention if we can help it. But let me 
say this to the Hon. Member whether the li Moderates ” 
remain silent or denounce the Extremists, it will make 
very little difference in the hold which the Extremists are 
acquiring on certain minds of India. There is only one 
way in which the w ings of disaffection can be clipped, and 
that it is by the Government pursuing a policy of steady 
and courageous conciliation. 

My Lord, before this motion is put to the vote I 
would like to say just a few words. Now that the 
Government have^atmed themselves with these drastic 
powers of coercion, I would humbly say to Your Lordship — 
keep these powers in reserve ; do not use them immedia- 
tely as far as possible, and conciliate Bengal. My Lord, 
there is the root of the trouble : with Bengal unconciliated 
in the matter of Partition there will be no real peace, not 
only in Bengal but in any other provinces in India. The 
whole current of public life in the country is being 
poisoned by the bitterness engendered in Bengal over this 
question of Partition. My Lord, I am not a Bengali, 
and therefore I can say these things with the Jess 
reserve and without any fear of being misunderstood. 
The people of Bengalee the most emotional people in all i 
, India, and they will far sooner forget a material injuryl 
than one to their feelings. Now in this fftatter of tbe^ 
Partition— whatever its advantages or disadvantages, I am 
Hot concerned with that just now — there is no doubt 
whatever that the deepest feelings are involved. They feel 
that they have been trampled upon — and while they feel 
like that, there can be no peaoe. Already great alienation 
has taken place between them and the Government, and 
every day the position is growing worse. 

The refusal of the sufferers in the recent disturbances 
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to appear before Mr. Weston to give evidence is a signifi- 
cant illustration of the change that is coming over Bengal. 
The Government propose to meet this change by a policy 
of repression. My Lord, knowing them — the people of 
Bengal — as 1 do, I venture to predict that they will not be 
thus put down by force. The Bengalees are in many respects 

/ a most remarkable people in all India. It is eas y to speak 
of the ir fault s. They lie on the surface, but they have, 
great qualities which a re sometimes lost sight of f In 
almost all the walks of Jife open to the Indians the 
^Bengalees jxre among the most distinguished. Some of 
| the greatest social and religious reformers of recent times 
(have come from their ranks. Of ontors, journalists, poll- 
1 ticians^ Bengal possesses some of the most brill knit. _ But 
I will not speak of them on the occasion because 
this class is more or less jit -discount- in this place ; 

1 but take science or law or literature. Where will 
you find another scientist in all India to place by the 
side of Dr. J. C. Bose or Dr. P. C. Ray or a 
jurist like l)r. (lliose or a poet like Rabindra Natli 
Tagore. My Lord, these men are not mere freaks 
of nature. They are the highest products of which 
the race is regularly capable; and a race of such, 
capability cannot, I repeat, be put down by coercion,.' 
One serious defect of nati ona l , character has often 
been alleged against them — want of physical c ourage ; but 
they are already being twitted out oTTt£ TEe young men 
of Bengal have taken this reproach so much to heart that 
if the stories in some A^iglo- Indian papers are to be 
believed, so far from shrinking from physical collisions 
they seem to be now actu ally boiling for .them. My 
Lord, if the present estrangement between the Govern- 
ment and the people of Bengal is allow’ed to continue, ten 
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years hence there will not be one man in a thousand in 
that province who has a kindly feeling for the Englishmen. 
The Government will have on their hand a tremendous 
problem, for there are thirty- t hree million s of Bengalees 
and the unwisdom and the danger of driving discontent 
underground amidst such a population will then be 
obvious. 

My Lord, I appeal to Your Lordship to stanch this 
wound while there is yet time. I know the question is 
now complicated by the fact that the Mahomedan popula- 
tion of Bengal expect certain educational and other advant- 
ages to accrue to them from partition. No real well-wisher 
of India can _ desire that any of these advantages^ 
s hou ld be withdrawn from thein^ for the more the 
Mahomedan community , progresses^ the better for the 
whole country^ But surely it cannot be beyond the 
resources of statesmanship to devise a scheme. While 
the expected advantages are fully secured to the 
Mahomedans, the people of Bengal may also have their 
great grievance removed. My Lord, considerations of 
prestige which have so far stood in the way of this work 
of conciliation may continue to obstruct it. 1 cannot 
understand how a Government, with the vast strength of 
a mighty Empire behind it, will suffer in presage by such 
a line of action. But one thing is certain. Your Lord- 
ship has it in your power to set this matter right. And 
you will earn the blessing not only of Bengal but of all 
India if this source of continued bitterness and ill-feeling 
is removed from the land. 


24 



THE SEDITIOUS MEETINGS BILL, 1910. 

\On 6th August 1910 , the Horible Mr . Jenkins intro- 
duced in the Imperial Legislative Council the Bill to provide * 
for the continuance of the Prevention of Seditious Meetings 
Act , 1907 , and moved that the Bill be taken into consideration* 
Mr. Gokhale, in opposing the motion , spoke as follows : — ] 

My Lord, this Bill may at first sight appear to some 
to be a comparatively modest measure, inasmuch as all 
that it ostensibly seeks to do is to prolong by just five 
months more the life of an Act which in the natural 
* course of things would expire on 1st November next. And 
the very brief speech with which the Hon’ble Member ha£ 
introduced his motion to-day is calculated to lend support 
to this view. Now, my Lord, if this had been really all 
that the Government had in view — even then, I should 
have 'deplored the action of Government, for, as I under- 
stand the situation, what the country taken as a whole 
needs to-day above every thing else is the opportunity for 
things quietly to settle down again to the normal ; and, 
in providing this opportunity, responsibility rests as much 
on the Government as on the people. And in my humble 
judgment, a proposal at a time like "the present to renew 
even for a few months a repressive measure of such excep- 
tional severity as the Seditious Meetings Prevention Act, 
when the country is comparatively quiet and is getting 
quieter every day, is not likely to hasten that return to a 
normal frame of mind on the part of the people and that 
restoration of normal relations between the people and the 
Government which every true well-wisher of the country 
must so ardently desire. But, my Lord, I do not think 
that this Bill is merely a proposal to continue an expiring 
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Act for a few months longer, and nothing more. I think 
there are grave reasons to fear that it is rather intended 
to be the prelude to another proposal to place the Act 
permanently on the Statute-book after the formality of a 
discussion in full Council at Calcutta next March, It 
seems clear to me that if the Government had been anxi- 
ous to govern the country without the aid of this Act — if 
even they had wanted to find out if they could so govern 
it — they would hjive welcomed the opportunity, instead of 
regretting it, of the Act lapsing next November, conscious 
of the fact that, if the necessity arose, they could 
re-enact the measure in a single day, and re-enact it pro v 
bably with the support of a strong body of public opinion. 
The Statement of Objects and Reasons says that 4 on the 
unanimous advice of Local Governments, the Government 
of India are convinced that the continuance of the Act for 
the present is essential to the preservation of the peace/ 
and therefore they are continuing it for five months. I am 
not surprised, my Lord, taking human nature as it is* that 
the Local Governments want to retain the powers which 
the Act confers upon them. That does not, by any means 
show that the condition of the country is such that the 
Local Governments should have those powers. What is 
there, for instance, to-day in the condition of the Madras 
Presidency that should make the Government of Madras 
wish to have these powers ? And yet we find Madras 
anxious along with the other Local Governments to retain 
these powers ! It is therefore only ordinary human nature, 
and I do not think that we need attach any special im- 
portance to it. I wish, however, that the Council had had 
an opportunity of seeing those opinions of Local Govern- 
ments. In the case of ordinary Bills such opinions are as 
a rule supplied to Members. I asked for these papers two 
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days ago under Rule 13 of the Rules for the conduct of 
legislative business ; but the Government have not seen 
their way to comply with my request. But whatever be 
the grounds on which the Local Governments have based 
their advice, one thing is certain, that if they have asked 
for a continuance of the Act, they cannot have asked for 
its continuance for five months only ; no one could, I 
think, calculate the reqi lire men ts even of repression with 
such nicety ! It is true that when the question comes up 
again for consideration, the personnel of the Government 
of India will have undergone a considerable change. But 
I do not think it is possible to find any comfort in that. 
In the first place, a Viceroy entirely new to the country is 
far less likely to take a line of his own in dealing with 
what we have been told is the unanimous opinion of Pro- 
vincial Governments than one who has been five years in 
the country ; and secondly, we have already before us the 
fact that, though not one of Your Lordship’s colleagues of 
1907 in the Government of India is to-day a member of the 
Government — a fact which significantly illustrates the 
rapidity and completeness with which the personnel of the 
Government changes in the country under the existing 
system — that has not made any difference as regards the 
present decision to continue the Act after October next, 
1 take it therefore that during the next Calcutta session 
the Government will come forward again with a proposal 
either to further extend the period of the Act or, what is 
even more probable, to place the Act permanently on the 
Statute-book, ' Now, my Lord, wo all know that when 
once the Government have made up their mind to adopt a 
particular course, nothing that the non-official Members 
may afterwards say in Council is particularly of any avail 
in bringing about a change in that course. Our only hope 
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of preventing a decision which we consider to be fraught 
with serious injury to the best interests of the country is 
in any opportunity we may to state our objections 
before the decision has been arrived at. And it is because 
the Bill before us gives us such an opportunity, as also 
because I am against the proposed continuance of the Act 
even for five months, that I deem it my duty to offer what 
resistance 1 can to the motion which the Ron’ble Member 
has just submitted to the Council. 

My Lord, three years ago, when this Act was hurried 
through the Coifticil at this hill station, only three non- 
otficial Members were able to attend the meeting. But 
among those there was my distinguished friend, the pro- 
foundly learned and ever-brilliant Dr. Hash Behary Chose. 
To the criticism which lie then offered on the various pro- 
visions of the measure, I think it is unnecessary to add 
anything even to-day. The Act admittedly confers danger- 
ously wide powers on the Executive, which, if used at all, 
are almost certain to be abused, and which must in practice 
paralyse all activity in the country. Meanwhile the 
Government already possess in the ordinary law of the land 
ample powers to meet all reasonable requirements, not only 
for punishing but also for preventing what has been called 
seditious or dangerous oratory. Under the Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code the Government can break Mi p, and even 
prohibit, meetings likely to prove dangerous to the tran- 
quillity of the country, and they can bind down indivi- 
duals. And the provisions for punishing seditious utter- 
ances do not certainly err on the side of leniency. I really 
do not see what more is wanted if the Government are to 
show a reasonable regard for the elementary rights of the 
people. Unless the idea is that nowhere in the country 
shall there be any deliberation or discussion or expression. 
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of opinion except on lines approved by the Government 
and that too with their previous permission, I do not 
understand the necessity of arming the Executive with the 
vast powers which the Act confers. That these powers 
can be and as a matter of fact have been used, or rather 
abused, for such a purpose may be seen from the fact that 
this year three ordinary district conferences in East 
Bengal were pro' j ted by the District Magistrates. My 
Lord, I listened : iully to the answer which the Hon’ble 

Mr. Earle gave jes.'w lay to a question of niy friend the 
Hon’ble Babu B Impend ra Nath Basu on <f.his subject. In 
spite of that answer, I feel bound to say that, in my 
opinion, the action of the authorities was not justified ; 
and I hold that the prohibition of the conferences was a 
serious abuse of the powers which the Act confers upon 
the Executive. Such conferences have been held for years 
past, not only in Bengal but all over the country. They 
are strictly on constitutional lines, and so far thfey have 
nowhere given rise to any trouble whatever. The Hon’ble 
Mr. Earle in his reply said that the prohibited conferences 
proposed to deal with subjects which did not concern the 
districts only. Now I would like to know what right or 
authority the Hon'ble Member had to lay down a proposi- 
tion like that. A district is part of a Province ; it is also 
a part of the whole country ; surely the people of a, 
district, if the Government are willing to allow them even 
small amount of patriotism or public spirit, are entitled to 
take an interest in the affairs of their Province and their 
country ; and I say it is absurd to insist that a district con- 
ference should confine itself only to matters that concern 
that district. But, my Lord, it was not only these district 
conferences that were thus interfered with. In one of the 
districts a meeting proposed to be held by members of the 
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depressed classes for the discussion of a social grievance 
was also disallowed. I understand that these classes in 
Eastern Bengal have some difficulty in obtaining the ser- 
vices of barbers, and these people wanted to hold a meeting 
and consider what arrangements they could make for 
getting themselves shaved. Surely that was not a subject 
in regard to which the powers conferred by the Act should 
have been exercised by the district authorities ! And yet 
this was actually done under this Act. I understand that 
this prohibition was afterwards withdrawn. But that it 
should ever have Been exercised shows the liability to grave 
abuse of these powers. In some places the District Magis- 
trate went the length of claiming the power to determine 
the actual wording of the resolutions proposed to he passed 
at public meetings ! Such a claim reduces a public meet- 
ing to a mockery and a farce, for the resolutions then 
express the views not of the people assembled in the 
meetings hut of the district authorities ! My Lord, I am 
quite prepared to admit that circumstances may arise 
when even such drastic powers as the Act confers may be 
necessary in order to stem the flood of wild, irresponsible 
oratory dangerous to public peace. But I do not think 
that such circumstances exist at the present moment any- 
where in India. 

My Lord, I can conceive of circumstanoes in which it 
may be necessary to put even such powers into the hands 
of the Executive as the only way of checking the flood of 
wild and dangerous utterances that may be threatening 
the peace or tranquillity of the country. But I do not 
think such circumstances exist in any Province at the 
present moment. And, in auy case, it is to my mind 
intolerable that the whole country should be indiscrimi- 
nately placed under snob Draconian legislatio n. And 
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this brings me to a suggestion which I made in the 
Council three years ago, when the Seditious Meetings 
Act was under discussion, and which I wish to repeat 
to-day, namely, that if at any time such legislation is found 
to be necessary in any Province it should be undertaken 
by the Provincial Government in the Council of that Pro- 
vince, and no't by the Government of India for the whole 
country. At present what happens is this. The alleged 
needs of the Province whose condition is the worst furnish 
the standard and determine the character of the legisla- 
tion with which not only that Province but the rest of the 
country is to be saddled. Now, this is gravely objection- 
able, and to m> mind it constitutes a most serious griev- 
ance. A simple remedy lies ready to hand, namely, to 
require each Provincial Council to undertake in such 
matters its own special legislation according to its needs. 
This will have the additional advantage of ensuring a full 
discussion of the condition of the Province before the 
legislation is passed. 1 claim on this subject the support 
of the TIon’ble Member whom we in Bombay have known 
to be a strong advocate of Provincial (^centralization. It 
may be said, as Sir Harvey Adamson did three years ago, 
that, though such legislation may be passed for the whole 
country, it may not be extended to a Province without a 
careful consideration of all its circumstances by the Gov- 
ernment of India. How illusory this safeguard is wag 
seen last January, when we woke up one morning to find 
that the Seditious Meetings Act had been extended indis- 
criminately to every Province by a single stroke of the pen. 
My Lord, I assure the Council that there is a very real fear 
in the minds of even the most thoroughly law-abiding 
citizens that this Act. when put in force, places them in a 
position of serious danger, and they further feol that they 
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may be exposed to the danger any moment without their 
having done anything to deserve it. A few utterances on 
the part of thoughtless young men or even a single utter- 
ance of that character may suffice for a whole district being 
suddenly proclaimed, and once it is so proclaimed every 
inhabitant of that district is at once put under what may 
be termed * police rule.!. No twenty persons can then 
meet £ven for the most innocent social purpose without 
being presumed to have gathered in a public meeting 
held without th^ permission of the authorities, and 
anyone may at any moment find himself accused 
of having taken part in such a meeting and wrongly 
punished or otherwise harassed in a variety of ways. And 
with the kind of the police we have in this country the 
fear of wanton or ma licious harassment is not wholly 
imaginary. My Lord, I am aware that the question of 
the character of the Indian police has now assumed a 
form when it is difficult to discuss it without rousing a 
certain amount of feeling. There is no doubt, however, 
that as a class the police are not trusted by the bulk of 
my countrymen, and that innocent people often go iibout 
in dread of what they may do, and the position has grown 
worse since the formation of what is known as the Crimin- 
al Investigation Department. This is largely the result 
of two causes — first, the quality of the material from which 
our police force is drawn ; and secondly, the lack of a 
spirit of self-assertion among the people generally. The 
Government no doubt have of late done a good deal to 
secure a better type of recruits for the force, but the im- 
provement in this respect can only be gradual. Moreover, 
as long as the people themselves do not know how to take 
better care of themselves as against the police, things are 
bound to continue pretty much the same as they are at 
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present. What is absolutely necessary, however, is that 
the Government should not put additional powers into the 
hands of the police until a substantial improvement has 
taken place in their character and traditions. My Lord, 
it has been well sa id that more depends upon th fi manner 
in w hich a law js ad mi nistere d^ than u p on the law itself. 
This is true of every law generally, but it applies, I think, 
in a special degree to repressive measures, and I feeljoound 
to say that our experience in this direction has not been 
particularly encouraging. Take, for instance, the Press 
Act of last February. If ever there was a measure which 
should have been administered with the utmost care and 
tact and restraint, it was the Press Act passed last session 
at Calcutta. This was necessary to avoid all needless 
irritation. It was also due to those non-official Members 
of this Council who, in their desire not to add to the diffi- 
culties and anxieties with which the Government 
wtu*e then confronted, tried to go as far as they 
could in support of the measure. I grieve to 
say, however, that in most Provinces these obvious consi- 
derations have not been kept in view in working the Act. 
I will not now refer to those cases in which security was 
demanded from old concerns when they presented them- 
selves for a mere formal change in their registration, in 
spite of distinct pledges to the contrary given both in the 
Statement of Objects and Reasons and in the speeches of 
Members of Government in this Council. It was no doubt 
the result of what must be regarded as defective drafting, 
and I am glad to note that it has now been set right to a 
great extent by executive action on the part of Govern- 
ment. But there have been cases in which heavy securi- 
ties have been demanded from old concerns without 
specifying what their offence was, and for some time past a 
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regular sedition -hunt has been going on in some of the 
> Provinces. Hardly a day now passes without some obscure 
sheet or pamphlet or old book being dragged forth from 
oblivion, and notified first by one Provincial Government 
and then by another as forfeit to the authorities. Now 
much of this is, to my mind, altogether futile, and it only 
tends to keep the Press Act in unnecessary and unpleasant 
prominence before the country. I think the exceptional 
powers Conferred by the Press Act should be very sparing* 
ly drawn upon, and then, too, to meet only serious cases 
of objectionable and* dangerous writing. I do not deny 
that the Act has exercised a restraining influence in some 
quarters where such influence was most necessary. But 
as against this we must place the irritation that is being 
continuously caused in the country owing to the feeling 
that the Act is being harshly or unjustly applied. The 
worst case in which the powers of the Act have been clear- 
ly misapplied is, to my mind, that of Mr. Mackarness’s 
pamphlet. Mr. Mackarness had sent me a copy when the 
pamphlet was issued, and I had also seen the articles as 
they had at first appeared in the Nation. I can under- 
stand the objection that Mr. Mackarness had made a one- 
sided presentment of the case, or that he had not done 
justice to the efforts which the Government have recently 
been making in the matter of police reform, but that only 
means that someone else should have published a pamphlet 
in reply. Had anybody told me before the pamphlet 
was proscribed that the Government contemplated applying 
the provisions of the Press Act to it, I should have 
declined to believe the statement. And now that the 
p&mphlet has actually been proscribed, I can only regard 
the action taken with deep humiliation and pain. 

My lord, it will, I am convinced, be a grave blunder 
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to place the Seditious Meetings Act permanently on the 
Statue-book or to propose a further lease of life to it after 
March next, and I earnestly implore the Government to 
abandon the idea if they have it. In 1907, when the Act 
was first passed, there was this, to be said in its favour, 
that the situation in the country was daily growing more 
and more anxious and no one knew where things stood or 
whither they were drifting. We were then moving on 
the upward grade of our troubles and the outlook was dark 
and threatening. To day, however, the situation is far 
different. The air has been largely cleared, there is a 
much easie r feeling tbrougLout W^c^untry, and there is 
no doubt that the country is now on the _d ow n ward grade 
of its anxieties— The change has principally resulted from 
two causps — first, the Reform Scheme in its final form, 
which despite obvious imperfections constitutes an import- 
ant step forward for my countrymen, has eased in no 
small measure the tension of the situation ; and secondly ^ 
the criminal excesses of thoughtless young men have 
shocked the hulk of the people into a greater realization 
of their own duty to the cause of law and order, I think, 
my Lord, it is now daily becoming more and more clear 
that the wild elements which by their reckless careering 
Jftfve been a source of so much anxiety, have now well- 
nigh exhausted themselves, and the return of the country 
to a normal state of things is therefore now only a ques- 
tion of time; and nothing, I respectfully urge, should he 
done by the Government which will in any way retard this 
return. Not. the heavy hand of coercion, httlb thfr gentle 
touch of conciliation a nd symp a thy, of forbearanc e ancL 
j^hliv ion — tins is what the situation requires ; and I 
earnestly trust thes e healing influencesjgiH be forthcoming 
in ample measure to obliternTaTTTfcte r mapaariaa _and start 
the country again oh a car e er of pr osperity and progress. 


THE SEDITIOUS MEETINGS BILL, 1911. 

[On 20th March, 10 It , the Horible Mr. Jenkins moved 
in the Imperial Legislative Council that the Report of the 
Select Committee on the Bill to amend the Prevention of 
Seditious Meetings Act be taken into consideration. Mr. 
Ookhale , in opposing the motion , spoke as follows : — ] 

My Lord, it is with considerable reluctance and 
regret that I rise *to take part in to-day’s discussion. I 
had hoped, like so many of my friends, that the occasion 
for this discussion would not arise, that in view of the 
great improvement, which has taken place in the general 
situation of the country, and to which the Hon’ble Mr. 
Jenkins bore testimony the other day, the Government 
would not consider it necessaiy to prolong this legislation, 
and that in any case they would not seek to place the 
measure permanently on ‘the Statute-book. As, however, 
the Government have come to the conclusion that they 
must continue to have this weapon in their armoury , and 
have it permanently, those who are unable to acquiesce in 
this view have no choice but to express their dissent, a?|d 
that is why l must trouble the Council with a few obser- 
vations. 

My Lord, I do not propose to approach this question 
from the standpoint of abstract principles. Far be it from 
me to under-rate the importance of abstract principles. 
Abstract principles are usually derived from the accu- 
mulated wisdom and experience of ages, and in stimulating! 
generous sentiment, ‘in sustaining high ideals, and in 
lighting the path of life over dark and difficult ground, 
they are of inestimable value. But no thinker has ever! 
urged that mere abstract principles should guide us, with- 
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out reference to the circumstances amidst which they 
have to be applied. Thus the abstract principle of 
freedom of speech must be taken in relation to the 
circumstances amidst which that freedom is claimed ; and 
I am quite willing to concede that the theoretical 
objection to any proposed legislation that it restricts the 
right of free speech must be further supported by an 
examination of its practial consequences before it can be 
regarded as conclusive. But, my Lord, just as the right 
of free speech i~ an abstract right, so also the proposition 
that all loyal citizens must rally round the executive in 
maintaining law and order is an abstract proposition, and 
its value as a guide for practical conduct must depend 
upon the circumstances amidst which it is sought to be 
applied. I think, my Lord, when loyal citizens are called 
upon to rally to the support of the Government in any 
measures it considers necessary to maintain law and order, 
two questions have to be considered. First, what is the 
danger against which the Government wants to take 
measures, and secondly, what is the character of the 
measures which the Government wants to take? And this 
again leads us to another enquiry. Is the need of the 
Government urgent and immediate, or is the Government 
anxious only to take precautionary measures ? If the need 
of the Government is urgent and immediate, then of 
course all ordinary considerations must be put aside, and 
every loyal citizen must range himself on the side of the 
Government in sanctioning and enforcing the measures 
that are thought to be indispensable. In a state of actual 
disturbance, in a state of dangerous activity on the part 
of elements hostile to the very existence of the Govern- 
ment, I can understand the Government calling on all 
loyal citizens to rally round it in this manner. Bat 
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where the measures contemplated are more precautionary 
than required to meet an urgent and immediate situation, 
where the measures contemplated are more against possible 
developments in the future than any present need, there, 
I venture to think, that a different set of considerations 
apply. Now, my Lord, it is freely admitted that the 
present situation of the country is not of a character to 
demand such legislation for immediate use. We have 
been told that very probably this law — when the Bill 
becomes law — will^not be put into force at all in the near 
future. Therefore, it cannot be claimed that the need of 
the Government is urgent and immediate, and we are 
entitled to take it that the measure is intended 
to serve the purpose of a precautionary measure. Let 
us, therefore, examine the measure as a precautionary 
measure. And here there are two standpoints from 
which it may be viewed : one, the standpoint of the 
Government, and the ether that of the representa- 
tives of the public who are called upon to assist the 
Government in such legislation. The Government natur- 
ally, in passing a precautionary measure, has, first of all, 
to consider how it can be made effective. A measure like 
this is not worth having unless it is reasonably effective. 
The representatives of the public on the other hand have 
first of all got to consider, since there is no immediate 
danger to be met, what harm is likely to resnlt if the 
powers conferred by the measure are abused, and how to 
prevent such possible abuses. No one can deny that 
abuses are possible, even in regard to most carefully 
framed measures. Now, my Lord, so far as the effective- 
ness of this measure is concerned, I will freely admit* 
what has indeed been already admitted by so many of n*y 
Hon’ble friends, that, from the standpoint of the Govern* 
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ment, it could not have introduced a milder measure than 
this. The more objectionable features of the Act of 1907 
have been removed, and if, when the need arises, this law 
is applied with reasonable care and caution, it is not likely 
to produce any serious hardship. 1 am free to admit that 
at once, and I do not think there is any difference of 
opinion on that point. But while the Government may 
claim to have removed from the old law its harsher fea- 
tures, we here, who represent the public, that will have to 
come under this law, have also got t<j> consider what will 
happen if the powers which this law confers are abused ; 
and from that standpoint, my Lord, I submit, that, though 
a great jleal of cargo ha s been t h r o w nout^ of the vessel t still 
enough remains to fill °ur minds with apprehension. Let 
us, my Lord, take the case of an area which comes to be 
proclaimed under this law. It is quite true that the 
Government of India will have first to extend the notifica- 
tion to the province ; it is quite true that the Local 
Government will have next to proclaim the area, and that, 
too, now, after first obtaining the sanction of the Governor- 
General m Council ; but after all, in the last analysis, it is 
the opinion of local officers that will generally prevail in 
these matters. If the local officers strongly hold that a 
particular area is developing a dangerous activity — 
whether it is actually doing so or not is a different 
question — if the local officers think so, the Local Govern- 
ment, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, will endorse 
that view ; and when the Local Government urges this 
view upon the Government of India, I think it is very 
improbable that the Government of India will refuse to 
extend this law- to that particular province and that parti- 
cular area. Therefore, my Lord, in the last resort, it is the 
opinion of local officers that will really prevail ; and when 
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once an area has been placed under this law, the Local 
Government and the Government of India will, so to say* 
be out of it, and it is the district authorities that will then 
apply the law and stand face to face with t.he people. 

Now, my Lord, I do not wish to make any general 
or sweeping observations about district officers. The 
district authorities of this country try to do their duty a& 
conscientiously as any body of human beings, similarly 
circumstanced, can do ; and they have their exceptional 
and their average jmen. There are in their ranks some 
who are exceptionally high minded and conscientious ; 
a large number who merel y take a routine vi ew of things, 
and do what they consider to be their duty" without 
considering how it will affect the people ; and some who 
are intolerant of all criticism and who certainly will not 
hesitate to use the powers which a law like this will confer 
on them, in order to put down all political agitation J 
whatever its necessity or character. And I distinctly fear' 
that in an area proclaimed under this law, there is no 
small likelihood of these exceptional powers being abused. 
It must be borne in mind that district authorities, in 
their turn, are dependent for their information upon the 
police and it is well known that the police of the 
country as a class are feared and not trusted. Therefore 
there is a serious danger that the powers under this Act 
may be abused ; and since there is this liability to abuse, 
it becomes necessary for the representatives of the people 
in this Council to consider what should be their attitude 
towards a measure of this kind. My Lord, 1 have con- 
sidered this question long and anxiously, not only in 
connection with this particular measure, but also on other 
occasions, which have arisen in the past, as to what should 
be oar attitude towards the repressive measures which the 
25 
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-Government comes to consider as necessary. The position, 
briefly, is this. The Government of India considers 
•certain legislation to be necessary in order that certain 
-evils, actual or anticipated, should be coped with properly. 
"The Government’s intentions, of course, are beyond ques- 
tion. The Government only wants the remedy to be 
applied to the evils and does not want any excessive zeal 
on the part of any of their officers. If the non-official 
Members of this Council take only the intentions of Gov- 
ernment into consideration and raise no objection to the 
proposed legislation, they become responsible for that 
legislation along with the Government. As soon, however, 
as the legislation is passed, the matter gets out of the 
hands of the Government of India ; and wherever the 
legislation happens to be enforced, every officer who admi- 
nisters the law comes to be armed not only with the spirit 
of the law but also with the letter of the law. And, then, 
when abuses occur, non-official Members, who have been 
assenting parties to the legislation, find themselves placed 
in a very awkward position. I will illustrate my meaning 
by what occurred last year in connection with the Press 
Bill. I jast year, when the Government of India introduc- 
ed a drastic Press law, it was a time of considerable 
anxiety for the Government. And if ever the Govern- 
ment was entitled to the co-operation of the people in 
repressive measures, it was at that time. A generous 
measure of Council reform had been conceded, and when 
the new Council was about to meet, a diabolical murder 
b ad taken place here in the very precincts of the High 
Court. The time was such that every generous sentiment 
.urged one not to judge the proposals of Government in any 
very critical spirit. When the Government brought for- 
ward its measure, ample material was laid before the Select 
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Committee, which satisfied many of us that in several parts 
of the country, a section of the Press habitually went beyond 
all reasonable bounds and needed to be controlled ; and that 
if the Government were to rely merely on ordinary pro- 
secutions, the evil was most difficult to deal with. When, 
therefore, it was proposed that some executive action 
within certain limits should be tried to cope with the 
situation, several Members of this Council c*me to the 
conclusion that we should not stand in the way. And 
when the Bill <}g.me up before the Council we did not 
oppose it, and practically gave a sort of reluctant assent to 
the measure. If ever, therefore, there was a measure, 
which should have been enforced with care and caution, it 
was that Press Bill. Apart from the fact that a harsh 
entorcement of the measure was liable to turn the feeling 
of the people against Government this special caution was 
due to those non-official Members who at a difficult time 
had come forward to range themselves on the side of 
Government. There was never any doubt about the 
intentions of the Government of India. We were assured, 
both in private conversations and in the speeches of 
Members of the Government in this Council, that the law 
would be applied only to extreme cases, that the past 
would b e wiped off the slate, an d_ that the treasure would 
be enforced biny In the case of new and serious offences. 
And in waiving our opposition to the measure, we permit- 
ted ourselves to believe that the remedy would be tried in 
that spirit. As soon, however, as the Bill was passed, 
Magistrates in all parts of the country started enforcing 
the provisions in the harshest manner, and the worst cases 
occurred, I am soriy to say, in my own province, Bombay. 
For the most paltry reasons, security came to be demanded, 
with the result that even thoughtful men, who deplored 
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the excesses of the Press, turned violently against those 
who had stood by the Government in the matter. I know 
the Members of the Government were themselves distress- 
ed to see this abuse of the Press Act. Sir Herbert Risley r 
who had introduced the measure, had gone, but Sir Harold 
Stuart, the Home Secretary, was here. I had a talk with 
him in the matter, and I know he was deeply grieved 
that this harassing overzeal was being displayed by Magis- 
trates, who were enforcing the letter and not the spirit of 
the law. The difficulty, my Lord, in sue 1 ' matters is that it 
is impossible to communicate properly on paper the inten- 
tions of the Government of India even to the Local 
Governments, and further, if even it is found possible to do 
so, these intentions do not travel beyond the Local Gov- 
ernments ; and hundreds of Magistrates all over the 
country, who come to be armed with the powers conferred 
by the law. do not think of the intentions or do not know 
anything about them. When 1 went back to Bombay last 
March, after the session of this Council was over, I found 
that the position of some of us had become, owing to the 
abuses of the Press law, almost intolerable ; and this not 
merely in the eyes of those who were in the habit of talk- 
ing wildly, but oven of those who wanted us to give a 
reasonable soit of support to the Government ; so much so 
that 1 thought it necessary to ask for an interview with 
His Excellency the Governor of Bombay and lay the whole 
matter personally before him. Sir George Claike entered 
into our feelings at once, and with that readiness which 
has always characterised him to look into grievances 
brought personally to his notice, he promised to set the 
matter right at once ; and then orders were issued, which 
stopped the whole scandal. 

My Lord, the fear of such experience always weighs. 
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tw down. We are quite willing to accept the statement 
of the intentions of the Government of India, as made 
known here. And wo know that the Government of India 
has no other object in view than to put down the evils 
complained of. We know also that Local Governments 
will try to carry out intentions to the best of their 

ability and as far the; understand them. But it is not 
the Government of India nor the Loc*l Governments that 
ultimately exercise the powers ; it is Local officers, scatter- 
ed all over the coJhtry ; and these officers, according to 
individual idio syncracies, will interpret the law and enforce 
it. The whole question, therefore, is not so much a ques- 
tion of legislation as of executive administration. It has 
often been said — it is really a mere truism — that more 
depends upon the manner jn which a law is administered^ 
thanjipon the law itself. And in the executive adminis- 
tration of the country we have absolutely no voice. If, in 
enforcing this law, non- official men were first consulted by 
district authorities, if their advice was sought beforehand, 
then there would be some safeguard against an abuse of 
these powers. If, for instance, district officers were to 
have round them district councils, as has often been sug- 
gested, and they were to put the powers of such law into 
force with the advice of the district councils, \here would 
be some guarantee that no improper exercise or abuse of 
those powers, whether due to ignorance or excess of zeal, 
would occur. But as long as we have no opportunity of 
making our wishes known in the executive administration 
of the country, so long it becomes an exceedingly difficult 
matter foi* us to accept the responsibility which associating 
ourselves with the Government in such measures brings 
to us. 

My Lord, after a great deal of consideration, I have 
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come to the conclusion that while things are as they are 
to-day, our co-operation with the Government cannot 
ordinarily go beyond two classes of measures — constructive 
measures taken for the moral and material well-being of 
the people, and measures urgently and immediately neces- 
sary to deal with actual or threatened disturbances. I will 
illustrate my manning by an analogy drawn from the 
question of military expenditure. If war or invasion 
were threatened, I think, whatever our views about mili- 
tary expenditure may be, we all should c oe willing to come 
forward and support the Government in any measures — 
even extra taxation — which the Government might consi- 
der necessary to cope effectively with the danger ; but that 
is in an abnormal and extraordinary state of things. In 
noimal conditions we should jealously scrutinise our 
military expenditure and urge the Government to keep it 
within reasonable limits. In the same manner, where an 
abnormal situation as regaitls the maintenance of law and 
order in the country arises, we should b rush aside all 
ordinary considerations and come to the support of 
Government in any measures that are really necessary for 
putting down or preventing disorder. After all, we do 
not want any sedition in this country any more than the 
Government does. Our hopes for the future are bound 
up with the peaceful maintenance of British rule ; and in 
all measures, reasonably necessary for the maintenance 
of that rule, and reasonably applied, the Government 
is entitled to our co-operation and support. But 
there is the difficulty which I have spoken of, where 
measures are taken as mere precautionary measures, not 
required by any immediate necessities, but simply to 
guard agftinst possible developments in the future. And 
I have come to the conclusion that, in view of the pos- 
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sibility of abuse, we must leave the responsibility for such 
measures to the Government. I admit* that, as the 
responsibility |jpr peace and order is primarily with the 
Government, the judgment of the Government must 
prevail in the end in such matters ; but as the Govern- 
ment has the power to enforce that judgment, whether in 
this Council or outside we should not be expeoted 
ordinarily to assent to the exercise of that power, and no 
occasion for complaint arises if we prefer to stand aside. 

I will now say a few words on the Bill before us, and 
then resume my seat. I do not wish to go into the 
details of this measure. That has been done by many of 
my Hon’ble friends and I do not think anything has been 
left to be said on the subject. It is admitted freely that 
the Government has removed from the old Act its more 
objectionable features, and that, if an Act must be passed, 
the Government could not have made it milder. But I 
must urge again, what I urged at Simla in 1907 and what 
I -also urged last year, that legislation in such matters 
should be passed in Provincial Councils and not in the 
Imperial Council. My Lord, I think it is unfair to every- 
body — unfair to the Government of India, unfair to the 
Members of this Council, unfair to the whole country — 
that such legislation should be passed here. The only 
justification for such measures is the prevalence of an ex- 
ceptional state of things/ and unless such a state of things 
is general throughout the country, a province which wants 
to he armed with exceptional powers should seek to pass 
the necessary legislation in its own Council. As most 
provinces possess their own Legislative Councils, there is 
no reason why the Government of India should ask this 
Council to accept a responsibility which should be borne by 
Local Councils. When the Government of 'India passes 
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euch legislation for the whole country, it gives rise to ft 
feeling of general irritation, and the irritation is greatest in 
those provinces which need the special legislation the leafet. 

A province that is disturbed recognizes more or less the 
need for some measure of the kind ; but the provinces 
that are in a normal condition feel that they have been 
badly treated. Moreover, it is impossible here, whether 
in Select Committee or in Council, to consider all the 
circumstances of the different provinces, whereas, if a 
province which needed these extraordinary powers were 
called upon to legislate for itself, the circumstances of 
that province would be discussed with full knowledge by 
Members, both official and non-official, before a final 
judgment is arrived at. It has been stated that all the 
Local Governments are in favour of placing this legisla- 
tion permanently on the Statute-book. I do not think, 
however, that that goes far. No Local Government, or 
for the matter of that no authority, would like to relin- 
quish the powers which it already enjoys. A clear illus- 
tration of this is furnished by wliat has happened in the 
Rhotak district in the Punjab. When the proclamation 
of llhotak was about to expire, the Deputy Commissioner 
of Rhotak and the Commissioner of the Division strongly 
urged its renewal. The Lieutenant-Governor would not 
agree to that— -at the same time he is unwilling to let this 
Act expire. Thus each authority wants to keep the powers 
which it possesses, and it is not strange that all Local 
Governments have expressed themselves in favour of the 
permanent retention of the Act. 

My Lord, if the Government had proposed to limit 
the duration of this measure to three, four or even five 
years, that would have considerably altered its character. 
It would then have meant that the Government wanted a 
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■temporary remedy for a state of things which it did not 
consider quite normal. If this had been done, it would 
have been easier for us not to stand in the way of this 
Bill passing into law. My Lord, if this measure were 
passed for five years, what would happen ? I am quite 
sure that in five years things will so settle down that 
there will be no need for this measure. When this Act 
was first passed in 1907, Dr. Chose and I pointed out 
that by itself it would not only prove no remedy 
for the state of# things, but that it would drive 
discontent into more violent channels, and that what 
the situation needed was above all a large and 
generous measure of reform. And what we had 
prophesied actually came true ; for in April 1908 the first 
outbreak of violence took place in the country. In 
November 1908 came the gracious message from the late 
King, the Proclamation of 1908, and it was followed soon 
after By the scheme of reform, which was announced by 
Lord Morley in his memorable speech of December 1908 
in the House of Lords. The improvement in the situation 
of the country has been rapid since then, and further that 
improvement has been continuous ; and, in spite of the two 
detestable outrages that have recently occurred, we all 
feel that, taking the country as a whole, the situation 
every day is improving and that it will not be long before 
the whol e thing passes away l ike a h ideou s nightmare. 
That being our view of the situation, we feel, my Lord, 
that a temporary measure would have suited the require- 
ments of the situation much better than a permanent mea- 
sure of this kind. If, on the other hand, our estimate 
of the situation is found to be wrong at the end of four or 
five years, the Government has the power to renew the 
measure for a further period or indefinitely. There may 
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be some little agitation to be faced , but that is a small 
consideration compared with the fact that, in placing this 
measure ‘permanently on the Statute-book just now, the 
Government is going against a large volume of public 
opinion. My Lord, let not the Government be influenced 
too much by the latest outrages. Th ey are like the dyin g 
embers of a fire that is going out. A number of young 
men came under unfortunate influences under circumstan- 
ces over which I will not dwell, but the responsibility for 
which must be shared equally between the Government 
and the people. There is much truth in the adage that it 
takes two fro mak e a quarrel. 1 am not however going 
into that ; I only want to say that for three or four years 
a wave of wild teaching passed over the land^. and under 
the influence of that teaching a number of youths complete- 
ly lost their heads and committed themselves to courses 
of conduct from which retreat was not easy. I think it is 
some of these men who ai*e still responsible for thdH out- 
rages, There may be a few more outrages in the near future — 
no one can say — but no new additions to the ranks of these 
men are taking place; the supplies .have been cut off; 
and I feel quite sure that the situation ^ill now grow 
better and better every day until at last only the memory 
of these times is left. I therefore urge, my Lord, that 
the Government should reconsider this matter even at 
this late stage, and limit the duration of the Bill to a 
period of throe, or even five, years. If this is done, some 
of us, who are unable to assent to a permanent measure 
may find ourselves in a position to reconsider the line 
which we have decided to adopt. 

[On the Horibk Mr. Jenkins moving that the Bill) a* 
amended, be passed, Mr. Gokkale said : — ] 

My Lord, before this motion is put to the vote I 
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would like to make a few observations that have been 
rendered necessary b y certain remarks which have fallen 
from my Hon’ble friend Mr. Ali Imam in the course of 
the somewhat exuberant support tha t he gave to this Bill. 
My Hon’ble friend marched through his speech , bra n d ish - 
ing his^ sword high over his head, an d dealing blows 
right and left at all a^d sundry , without considering 
whether t hey were really needed. However, I do not 
wish to refer to these attacks. But I feel 1 must remove 
some miSapprehensfons which are likely to he caused by 
what the Hon’ble Member has said with reference to my 
position last year over the Press Bill and my position 
to-day over the Seditious Meetings Bill. Before doing 
that, however, I hope my Hon’ble friend will let me 
remind him gently — and in this my Ilon’ble friend Mr. 
Mudholkar has alread Anticipated me — that the word 
* Opposition ’ is really not applicable to non-official 
MemflKrs sitting in this Council. I know that my Hon’ble 
fiiend meant to be complimentary when he spoke of 
me as the * leader of the Opposition^’ but we are far 
away yet from the time when the Government Members 
will exchange** places with private Members in this 
Council, and until that time comes there can be no 
regular Opposition here, as the term is understood in 
Western countries. As a matter of fact, we support 
the Government here more often than we oppose it ; 
and if, on any occasion, we have to differ, it is simply 
owing to our cows cmntinns ftfmvjfrtinn that the view of the 
Government Is not correct. I hope, therefore, that this 
description will not again be applied to us in future. My 
Lord, it was unfortunate that the Hon’ble Member had 
made up his mind as to what he was going to say before 
he had heard my speech ; and therefore though I explain- 
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ed — I hope clearly — the difference between my attitude 
towards the Press Bill of last year and my position this 
year as regards the Seditious Meetings Bill, the Hon’ble 
Member di d not take » >ote of that explanation . My Lord, 
the Hon’ble Member was not fai r to me when he said that 
last year L supported the Press Bill, though it was a per- 
manent measure. In my minute of dissent appended to 
the Select Committee’s Report, in the speech which I 
made when the Report of the Select Committee came up 
for consideration in this Council, and finally when amend- 
ments were moved — at all stages I most strongly urged 
that the Bill should he limited to three years only. I may 
further state that, even as regards the Press Bill, I never 
said that l supported the Bill. All 1 said was that I did not 
feel justified in opposing the Bill. These were the precise 
words I used : — “ That in view of the situation that exists in 
several parts of the country, I have reluctantly come to the 
conclusion that 1 should not be justified in oppositrjg the 
principle oF this Bill.” I pointed out throughout the risks 
of that law, and I urged again and again that it was of 
the utmost importance that it should be temporary. 
Finally, when the time for moving amendments came, I 
moved an amendment that the law should be limited to 
three years : and I may mention that up to the last 
moment — and \ think this is within the knowledge of many 
Hon’ble Members who were then present — there was some 
uncertainty as to whether the Government would or would 
not accept the proposal ; and as a matter of fact, before 
my amendment was put to the vote and lost, the Hon’ble 
Sir Herbert Kisley, who was in charge of the Bill, went up 
to the Viceroy, and asked him before us all if he was 
to accept the amendment; thus up to the Inst moment 
there was a chance of our proposal being accepted, 
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and we were influenced in our attitude largely 
by that hope. However, that, my Lord, is a 
small matter. The real difference between that Press Bill 
and ttis Seditious Meetings Bill, which the Hon’ble Mem- 
ber does not seem to realize, is this — under the Press Bill, 
only the man who actually writes takes the consequences. 
If a writer exercises reasonable care, keeps himself within 
certain limits, and writes with due restraint, there would 
probably be no trouble in his case. But under the Sedi- 
tious Meetings Bill* while one or two men may make wild 
speeches in an area, once the area is proclaimed, all the 
people in that area are placed indiscriminately under A the 
ban. And, in fact, the less objectionable a man’s opinions 
are, the more he is sure to feel the hardship of this law. 
Take the place from which I come — Poona. Suppose there 
are some wild speeches made there, as may happen on any 
day, and Poona is proclaimed under this law ; what hap- 
pens? The men who will have brought down this on 
Poona will probably keep quiet, but all the rest of us, who 
are pursuing our ordinary activities, shall find ourselves 
placed under this new Jaw, having to give notice of every 
meeting that we hold, having to obtain permission before- 
hand in certain cases, arid being liable on occasions to be 
ch arged with holding meetings surreptitiously ;* My Lord, 
tha Hon ble Member is now a Member of the Government, 
but he comes from the mufassal and has had personal ex- 
perience of ’the mufassal in the past, and he should know 
that in the mufassal fear of what the police may do is very 
real. I came from Poona, a mufassal place in the Bombay 
Presidency, and I can assure the Council that we have 
very real fear that the police might cause trouble without 
cause. I have got that fear myself and everybody whom I 
know has got that fear, and I think it is only fair that the 
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Government should know that this fear is entertained. 
My Lord, the Hon’bLe Member says that this law keeps 
the p olice out. When I asked him on whose information 
the District Magistrate would act, he_ interprets# my 
suggestion as if it was a wholesale den unciatiorTof the 
Civil Service ! Nothing, however, was further from my 
mind. Jie himself must feel that it was not fair inter-_ 
pretation to put upon my w ords, because I had taken pare 
ln m y s peech not to give room for such an interpreta- 
tion. I had said that the district authorities were, like 
similar bodies of men, composed of persons, many of them 
average, some exceptional ; and therefore my query could 
not bo construed as a den unciation of the whole Civil 
Service. My Lord, the police are notout of this Bill. The 
District Magistrate will act — indeed must act — on the 
confidential reports that he receives from the Criminal 
Investigation I lepartment. and other Police officers. You 
may say that he will examine these reports carefully and 
try to arrive at an impartial judgment. He may do so, 
but mistakes will take place as they have taken place in 
) the past. You cannot avoid making mistake in such 
positions. Last year, when certain District Conferences 
were stopped in Eastern Bengal, when even a meeting of 
the depressed class was prohibited, what was the justifi- 
cation ? In my humble opinion, these prohibitions were 
undoubted abuses of the powers under this Act, I do not 
know wlnit view the Hon’ble Member holds about those 
orders, but these things are likely to happen again in pro- 
claimed areas. My Lord, my Hon’ble friend quoted from 
a description which I gave last year of the state of the 
country, when I said that 1 did not want to starnl in the 
way of the Government trying the remedy of executive action 
in regard to the writings in a section of the Press. But, my 
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Lord, Hon’ble Member ignores the difference between the 
Press and the Platform. Tn the Press, a man can do 
mischief from day to day without being noticed. Who is 
goicff^fo notice ordinary writings, unless there is some- 
tiling hen national to attract attention ? But you cannot 
hold seditious meetings without attracting the attention of 
all. The Press and the Platform, therefore, as instruments 
of gedition, do not stand on the same level. Apart from 
that, however, the position last year was undoubtedly 
different from whafcit is to-day. I have already stated in 
my observations on this Bill that after the introduction of 
reforms in December 11)08, a rapid improvement began: 
those who have had experience of the time before and after, 
will, I feel sure, corroborate what I say. The Press Bill, 
however, came up within less than two months after the 
introduction of the reform, and much time had not elapsed 
for things to settle down. And when I spoke of the 
state of certain parts of the country at that time, I 
did feel that the air was charged in many places 
with anfojjfl glish ideafr and I did say that it was ^ 
necessary in our own interests that it should be 
cleared of tlifee ideas. And that was why 1 did not 
want to stand in the way of the Press Bill being tried. 
But, my Lord, the situation has vastly improved since 
then, and were it not for the two recent, miserable outrages, 

I am quite sure there would have been* but one opinion 
even in this Council, that there was no comparison be- 
twa|n the state of things a year ago and to-day. These 
outrages* however, should not be allowed unduly to influ- 
ence the nrind of the Government. In any case that is my 
view, and I respectfully submit it to the consideration of 
the Council. ,, 
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On 8 th February 1910 , the Press Bill which ha? been 
introduced by the JTorible Sir Herbert Risley, Acting Home 
Member , at a jrremous sitting of the Imperial Legislative 
Council , and referred to a Select Committee , was taken up for 
consideration by the Council , II. E. Lord Minto being in the 
chair . Mr. Gokhale made the following speech on the 
occasion : — 

My Lord, it is a cruel irony of fate that the first 
important measure that comes before the Reformed Council 
is a measure to curtail a great and deeply cherished privi- 
lege which the country has enjoyed, with two brief inter- 
ruptions, for three-quarters of a century. But while the 
plans of statesmen have matured slowly, events designed 
by malignant fates to frustrate their purpose have moved 
faster. And thus we find that just when the scheme of 
reforms has materialised, the sky is dark with clouds which 
probably will roll away before long, but which for the time 
wear a threatening aspect. My Lord, I confess that 
the regret with which 1 approach a consideration of this 
Bill has been deepened by the fact that the measure is being 
hurried through its several stages by suspending the stand- 
ing orders and without giving the country practically any 
opportunity to express its opinion on it. In saying this, 

1 do not forget the fact that Lord Lytton’s Act of 1878 was 
introduced and passed at one sitting, nor do 1 overlook 
the consideration shown by Your Lordship, after deciding 
to suspend the standing orders, in giving us at least these 
three days for consideration and in referring the Bill to a 
Select Committee. But, my Lord, was this unusual pro- 
cedure necessary ? Surely a week or ten 4^J S ’ delay in 
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enacting this measure would not have made any appreciable 
difference to anybody, since the Bill seeks to apply to the 
situation what at best can only be a slow remedy. 
However, I do not wish to pursue this point further ; I 
might not have snid even this much, hid it not been for 
the fact that the Government has been reproached in 
certain quarters for giving us even these throe days. 

My Lord, in the minute of dissent which tny Hon’ble 
friend Mr. Mudholkar and I have appended to the Report 
of the Select Oornn^ttee, we have briefly stated our position 
in regard to this measure. That position 1 would like to 
amplify in the few minutes for which 1 propose to occupy 
the attention of the Council. It is admitted on all hands — 
the Hon’ble Member in charge of the Bill has admitted it 
in his speech — that the Penal Code is amply suflieient to 
punish sedition and that the special legislation of last year 
can effectively put down incitements to violence. What 
is contended however is that the punishment of seditious 
writings ar.d utterances under the Penal Code, so far from 
restricting the area of sedition, actual!} 7 widens it by teason 
of the unhealthy excitement it causes and keeps up for 
months, the rush of natural sympathy of the public to the 
accused, the crown of martyrdom that comes to bo placed 
on their heads and the amount of odium wj^ich the pro- 
ceedings bring to the Government. And it is urged that 
the Government is convinced that the right plan to deal 
with sedition is to proceed by way of prevention rather 
than by way of punishment. Now, my Lord, I will at 
once admit that there is considerable force in the whole of 
this contention. But even so, section 108 of the Ci-imina) 
Procedure Code which is a means of prevention and which 
was introduced into the Code twelve years ago for the 
express purpoefb of placing such a means at the disposal of 
26 
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the Government, should have been sufficient, and what I 
cannot quite understand is why it has not been found 
effective. The only explanation I have heard is that the 
proceeding under that section being judicial and liable to 
revision by the High Court, it practically means a trial for 
sedition, with this difference only that the person proceed- 
ed against, instead of being severely sentenced, is merely 
called upon to give security. But this was precisely the 
chief merit claimed for the section when it was enacted in 
1898, as a reference to the proceedings of the Council of 
that time will show. My Lord, I cannot help saying that 
it would have been fairer to the Legislature if the Govern- 
ment had tried section 108 of the Criminal Procedure Code 
in some cases, instead of allowing it to remain practically 
a dead letter, before applying for fresh powers. Or if it 
was considered that the time had gone by when the section, 
as it stood, could be usefully applied — I myself am inclined 
to think that in some parts of the country the evil has 
now gone beyond the stage where section 108 could be 
applied with much effect— a proposal to amend the section 
so as to make its operation more simple and expeditious 
would have caused less disturbance to our ideas on this 
subject and would undoubtedly have been more accept- 
able. 

My Lord, the principal addition which the Bill makes 
to the powers already possessed by the Government for 
dealing with sedition is that it makes the taking of security 
from printing-presses and newspapers a purely executive 
net. It a)so empowers the Executive to order the forfei- 
ture of such security and even the confiscation of printing 
{presses on the ground that an offence has been committed, 
though here an appeal is allowed to a Special Tribunal of 
High Court Judges. . These are the main fnrovisions and 
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they embody what may be called the principle of the Bill. 
My Lord, in ordinary times I should have deemed it my duty 
to resist such proposals to the utmost of my power. The 
risks involved in them are grave and obvious. But in view 
of the situation that exists in several parts of the country 
to-day , I have reluctantly come, after a careful and anxious 
consideration, to the conclusion that I should not be justi- 
fied in opposing the principle of this Bill. It is not merely 
the assassinations that have taken place, or the conspiracies 
that have come light, or the political dacoities that are 
being committed, that fill me with anxiety. The air in 
many places is still thick with ideas that are undoubtedly * 
antagonistic to the unquestioned continuance of British 
rule, with which our hopes of a peaceful evolution are 
bound up and this is a feature of the situation quite as 
serious as anything else. Several causes have contributed 
to produce this result, of which the writings in a section of 
the Press have been one. And to the extent to which a 
remedy can be applied to these writings by [such executive 
action as is contemplated in the Bill, I am not prepared to 
say that the remedy should not be applied. There is no 
doubt that even if the powers conferred by the Bill are 
exercised judiciously some inconvenience and even hard- 
ship is inevitable to well-intentioned concerns. And if the 
powers are not exercised with care, great barm is bound to 
follow. Moreover, as long as this law continues in force, 
even the best Indian concerns must work in an atmos- 
phere of uncertainty and apprehension. But all these risks 
may be temporarily borne if they help in some measure to 
free the air of ideas of which I have spoken. Only it is of 
the utmost importance that they should be temporary, and 
I therefore most earnestly urge that the operation of this 
law should be limited to a period of three years only* 
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Further, I think the rigour of some of the provisions can 
well be softened without rendering the Bill less effective. 
With thohe, however, I will deal when I move the amend- 
ments of which I have given notice. 

My Lord, I have said that the situation in several 
parts of the country is an anxious one. That however does 
not mean that in 1113’ opinion things are really going from 
bad to worse. On the contrary I entirely share the view 
which was so clearly and firmly expressed by Your Lordship 
on the opening day of this Council —a view in such striking 
contrast to the nervous opinions that one hears on so many 
sides, especially in this city — that the general situation is 
far easier to-day than it ever was during Your Lordship’s 
time There is no doubt whatever that the Reform Scheme, 
despite considerable dissatisfaction about details, has largely 
eased the tension of the .situation and has brought over to 
the side of the administration factors that might otherwise 
have remained sullenly or helplessly aloof. There is no 
doubt also that, these wicked assassinations and dacoities 
which have been disfiguring the page of Indian history 
since last year have at last roused the Indian community 
to a sense of the great danger in which it stands. Our 
community is a slow-moving community, but once it begins 
to move, it moves surely. And any one who can read the 
signs may see that it has shaken off its lethargy and begun 
to advance to the support of law and order. My Lord, 
the crop of violence that has now come to the surface had 
its grounds prepared five years ago. I sincerely believe 
that no new ground is being added to it, and though we 
may not have seen the las>t of these outrages, I think we 
are nearer the end than many imagine. But the juncture 
is a most difficult and delicate one, and if ever any juncture 
called for the utmost tact and conciliation, such as we have 
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now learnt, despite repressive measures to which you have 
been from time to time driven, to associate with Your 
Lordship’s name, that juncture is the present. Angry 
cries for reprisals, however natural and even justified, will 
not mend matters and will certainly not assist the task 
that lies before the Government. My Lord, I am not one 
of those who think that any appreciable section of the 
Indian Press has always been seditious or that the press in 
India has, on the whole, done more mischief than good. 
On the contrary, o#r Press has been in the main a potent 
instrument of progress ; it has quickened our national 
consciousness ; it has spread in the country ideas of 
justice and equality not only between man and man but 
also between class and class ; it has stimulated our public 
spirit ; it has set us higher standards of public duty. And 
till five years ago, I do not think that, barring a very 
few exceptions, any section was actually seditious, if by 
sedition a desire to see British rule overthrown is under- 
stood. A considerable proportion was no doubt often ill- 
informed, prejudiced, evon intolerably bitter in its comments 
on the administration and its measures; but this spiting 
mainly from ignorance and from feeling that grievances 
were not redressed, and not from any actual hostility to 
the rule itself. During the last five years seditious ideas 
have no doubt spread more or less in all parts of the 
country and in some parts more rapidly and extensively 
than in others. This, however, has been due to special 
causes which are now v ell understood and over which it is 
unnecessary to dwell. I think, my Lord, my countrymen 
are now growing alive to the fact that nothing is more 
surely destructive of our hopes of future progress than the 
spread of these ideas in the land. In my opinion, our 
first duty is to help in removing these ideas from the air, 
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and because I fee] this most strongly, I am prepared to let 
the Government apply to the situation even the drastic 
remedies contemplated by this Bill. I do not know if we 
shall succeed in overcoming the evil altogether. Even if it 
lies dormant for a time, there is much in the situation 
itself -which will constantly tend to stir it into fresh 
activity. I have already said that several causes have 
combined to brirg about the present state of things. It is 
of course impossible to go into all of them, but one of 
them may be mentioned — it is the writings in a section of 
the Anglo-Indian Press. My Lord, I doubt if many 
Englishmen realise how large a share these writings have 
had in turning so many of my countrymen against British 
rule. The terms of race arrogance and contempt in which 
some of these papers constantly speak of the Indians and 
specially of educated Indians cut into the mind more than 
the lash can cut into the Hesh. Many of my countrymen 
imagine that every Anglo-Indian pen that writes in the 
Press is dipped in Government ink. It is an absurd idea, 
but it does great harm all the same. My Lord, I feel 
bound to say that this Bill by itself cannot achieve much. 
It is even possible that the immediate effect of its passing 
will l>e to fill the public mind with a certain amount of 
resentment. And unless the powers conferred by it are 
used with the utmost care and caution, the evil which they 
are intended to combat may only be driven underground. 
Force may afford temporary relief, but it never can prove a 
permanent remedy to such a state of things as we have in 
this country. It is only in the co-operation of all classes 
and the steady pursuit of a policy of wise conciliation on 
the part of Government that the best hopes of thought 
men on both sides for the future of this land must lie. 
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[On Jfh March 1910 , the Hon'ble Sir Guy Fleetwood 
Wilson, Finance Member of the Government of India , present- 
ed the Report of the Select Committee on the Indian Tariff 
(Amendment) Bill , and Mis Excellency Lord Mints, who was 
in the chair, having suspended the rides of business, the 
Report was taken into consideration immediately . The debate 
that followed was opened by Mr. Goklude with the following 
speech : — ] 

My Lord, before the Council proceeds to a considera- 
tion of the several amendments of which notice has been 
given, I would like to make a few observations on the 
general financial situation which in the opinion of the 
Hon’ble the Finance Minister has necessitated the imposi- 
tion of fresh taxation. Hitherto fresh taxation has been 
associated in our minds with war or famine or a sudden 
increase in military charges or a falling exchange. This is 
the first time, so far as I am aware, when it is proposed to 
levy additional taxation in a normal year, free from any 
specially disturbing factors. The Finance Minister has 
told us that opium and Fiast Bengal are responsible for the 
new burdens sought to be imposed upon the, country. He 
expects the opium revenue for next year to fall short of 
the amount realised during the current year by £672,000 
or about a crore and thirty lakhs ; and he is called upon 
in addition to find an extra quarter of a million, or thirty- 
eight lakhs, to relieve the embarrassment of the Govern- 
ment of East Bengal and Assam. In the Finance 
Minister's opinion, therefore, the principal share of the 
responsibility for the present difficulty falls on opium* 
Now, my Lord, I think it is necessary to protest against 
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this view. Even assuming that the estimate of opium 
revenue for next year is not an under-estimate, we still 
find that the net receipts budgetted for under opium are 
3^ millions sterling which was precisely the amount of the 
net opium revenue realised in 1907-08, when there was no 
deficit and when the policy of gradually extinguishing the 
opium revenue in ten years was laid down. In announc- 
ing that policy, ILis Honour Sir Edward Baker, who was 
then binn nee Minister, expressed himself as follows : — 

Twenty yearw ago or even lean, the prospect of losing a 
revenue ot five and a half nroren a ye j»r wonlf« have been a cause 
of very grave anxiety. Even now, if the whole or a great part of 
the revenue should be struck off at a blow, the dialocation of our 
finances would be serious and might necessitate recourso to 
increase of taxation. But if, as wo have a clear right to expect, 
tho transition is effected with a due regard to our convenience and 
spread over a suitable term of years, the consequences maybe 
faced it not with equanimity, at least without apprehension. 

And lignin 

The point which 1 wish to emphasise at present is that there 
is no need for despondency and that if all goes well, there is 
nothing worse to fear than the absorption for a few years of the 
means of it fTurding further relief to the taxpajer and of incurring 
useful expenditure for the development of the country. 

Sir Eward Baker was thus prepared three years ago 
to face the loss of a tenth pait of the opium revenue of 
1907 -08 every year without having recourse to extra taxa- 
tion, if the circumstances of the country continued normal. 
And the Government should have been prepared to-day to 
part, with three- tenths of three and a half millions, that is, 
about a million sterling. Instead, however, of the net 
opium revenue being only 2] millions sterling, the Hon’ble 
Member has actually budgetted for 3i millions for next 
year, and yet he throws on opium the main responsibility 
for his additional taxation ! No, my Lord, if fresh taxation 
has really become necessary, which I, for one, venture to 
doubt, we must look £or an explanation deeper. It is true 
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that Eastern Bengal is now to have 38 lakhs a year more 
from the Imperial Government, which means that the 
partition of Bengal is now going to affect the whole 
country materially as it has already done politically. But 
as our normal growth of revenue is about a orore and 
twenty lakhs as once estimated by Sir Edward Baker, it is 
clear that the increased allotment to Eastern Bengal and 
Assam need not by itself have led to extra taxation. To 
understand wlmf. has really brought about a deterioration 
in the financial position of the country, we must go back 
to the year 1 90/ -08, and compare the figures of revenue 
and expenditure for that year with those in the budget 
proposals for next year. Taking both receipts and 
charges net, as given in statement K— and that is the best 
thing to do for purposes of a real comparison — I find that 
the total net receipts under major revenue heads for next 
year are estimated at 3 millions sterling more than for 
1907-08 the opium receipts being the same for both 
years, namely, 3j millions, but land revenue being two 
millions more for next year and there being a total increase 
of another million under other heads. 1 also find that as 
against this increase of 3 millions, there is a deterioration, 
under railways of over a million, an increase of no less 
than 1*01 millions under net charges of civil depaitments, 
nearly half a million under military services, and over half 
a million under interest, telegraph, minor and other heads. 
To my mind, therefore, it is clear that the main responsibility 
for our present difficulties rests on the shoulders of the 
civil departments and the Railway Board. My Lord, I 
cannot help saying that an increase of nearly 2 millions 
sterling in the net charges of the civil departments in 
three years is a phenomenal increase and needs explanation, 

I will not say that I am much surprised, for during the 
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last few years there was hardly ever a day when we did 
not hear of higher scales of p*y being sanctioned for the 
superior officers of some civil department or other. The 
operations of the Railway Board, too, which called forth a 
sharp remonstrance from His Honour the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal last year, have had the inevitable effect 
of throwing on the resources of the Government a steadily 
increasing burden of working expenses. In addition ta 
these two causes, I am of opinion that the prevalence of 
high prices in the country is bound to affect the Exche- 
quer adversely in two ways. First, the Government, as 
the largest purchaser in the country, has to pay more for 
its purchases, and secondly, the pressure of high prices on 
the resources of the people tends to diminish the revenue 
contributed by them to the Government under several 
heads. I think, my Lord, that all these questions need a 
careful investigation. 1 had hoped, from the observations* 
made by the Finance Minister in his Financial Statement 
lust year, that he would not turn to fresh taxation until at 
least a policy of severe retrenchment had been carried out 
in all departments. It appears, however, from the present 
Financial Statement that the Hon’ble Member has almost 
given up the unequal struggle. The forces that make 
for economy in this country are extremely weak, 
while those that make for continuous increases on expen- 
diture in different departments are enormously strong, and 
one of the greatest needs of the country is to devise measures 
which will effectively safeguard the interests of economy. 

My Lord, the proposed enhancements of duty under 
the Tariff Bill are expected to bring in an extra million 
sterling or a crore and a half of rupees, half of which will 
be contributed by tobacco and liquors and the other half 
by silver and petroleum. Now, I strongly hold that there 
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is really no need for this extra taxation. In the first 
place, if the circumstances of the country continue normal,, 
the estimates for the next year framed by the Hon’ble 
Member will be found to be too cautious. Under salt, for 
instance, I am confident that the increase will be consider- 
ably more than what has been budgetted for. Again, 
those who are well acquainted with the conditions of the 
opium trade are clearly of opinion — my Hon’ble friend Sir 
Sassoon David is a recognised authority in regard to that 
trade and he strongly holds the view — that in view of the- 
special circumstances of the Chinese market, the rate of 
Rs. 1,750 per chest of opium which has been taken for 
next year is much too low and that Rs. 2,000 a chest will 
be a safe estimate. Lastly, I wish to draw the attention 
of the Council to the fact that a sum over three- fourths of 
a million sterling has been provided in the budget for tbe 
redemption of railway debt out of revenuo. My Lord, I 
consider that this is an amazing thing to do, absolutely 
unjust to the tax-payers, when the Finance Minister cornea 
forward with proposals for extra taxation on the ground 
that the money that will otherwise be raised will be 
insufficient for current purposes. Railway debt is produc- 
tive debt. Even now, in spite of the fact that the Railway 
Board has pushed up working expenses in all directions, 
the railways are more than paying the interest on their 
capital, and there is absolutely no need — I think* it is 
wholly unjustifiable — to devote a part of revenue to the 
reduction of productive debt. The three-fourths of a 
million ; which represents tbe capital portion of railway 
annuities, should clearly come out of loan funds raised for 
the purpose, and not out of current revenue which is 
needed for so many pressing current purposes. Even 
assuming that the Budget estimates are not framed too 
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cautiously, and that the whole of the money proposed to 
bo raised by the contemplated enhancements of duty under 
Tariff Bill is really required, the transfer of the amount 
provided for the redemption of railway capital from 
revenue to capital will enable the Government to dispense 
with the enhanced duties on silver and petroleum. My 
Lord, 1 have no objection to the proposed enhancement of 
tobacco and liquor duties if there must be extra taxation. 
In iriy opinion, however, spirits used in medicinal prepara- 
tions should be exempted from duty. -£ut 1 object most 
strongly to the proposed enhancements on silver and 
puti oleum. The duty on petroleum will necessarily ‘hit 
the poorest classes in the country. Burma oil may get 
some advantage under it, but I am afraid the price of even 
that oil wiil bo raised, if not to the full extent of the new 
duty, at any rate by a large proportion of it. And as 
regards silver, I hope even the finance Minister now sees 
that a. great mistake has been committed in proposing the 
enhancement, it is bound to add seriously to the groat 
difficulties through which the mill industry is at this timo 
passing. My Lord, the country had n right to expect 
that the Government would not show Mich disregaid 
of the intoiosts of its greatest industry after agricul- 
ture. The action of the Government, while injuring 
Indian exporters of yarn, will benefit Chinese produ- 
cers and thereby bring sensibly nearer the day when 
India will lose her yarn market in China altogether. It 
has been claimed for the proposal of Government that it 
will appreciate the silver trinkets of the mass of poor 
people throughout the country. The poor people will pro- 
bably have no opportunity of testing that till a famine 
comes, when they might have to part with, their trinkets. 
Meanwhile, in ordinary times they will find themselves 
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adversely affected by the duty every day, as they will have 
now to pay a higher price for all fresh investments of 
their small saving in silver. My Lord, I strongly urge 
even at this last moment that the proposed enhancements 
of duty on petroleum and silver should be given up. If 
the Government insists on having the half million which 
they are expected to bring in, there aro other ways far 
less objectionable of raising the amount. For instance, 
iin enhanced import-duty on sugar will be greatly prefera- 
ble to the enhanced duty on petroleum, and a small ex- 
port duty on jute, of which we have a monopoly in the 
world, with a countervailing excise in India, if necessary, 
will bring in more revenue than the proposed duty on 
silver and will have much to recommend it. My Lord, I 
advocate an export-duty on jute on two grounds. In the 
first place, it is partly for meeting the increased cost of 
administration in Eastern Bengal that the new taxation is 
proposed. It is therefore only fair that Bengal, which 
already pays less than other provinces owing to her per- 
manent settlement, should find the money by a tax on one 
of her great staples. Secondly, it is not just that, while 
the cotton industry of Bombay is already taxed, a further 
burden should again be laid on it, and the jute industry 
of Bengal should go altogether free. An export-duty on 
raw hides and skins which are being exported in enor- 
mous quantities may also bring a considerable revenue, and 
the same may lie said of seeds. Or, if the Government 
prefer it, they may raise (and later lower) according to 
their needs the whole of the custom duties taken together,, 
treating them in India as they treat the income-tax in 
England. I think, my Lord, that that would be prefera- 
ble to selecting a few commodities like silver and petroleum* 
for heavy enhancement. 
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[On nth March 1010 , the 1st stage of the discussion on 
the Financial Statement for 1010-11 teas taken under the 
rules of the Reformed Councils, the II on hie Sir Harvey 
Adamson, Vice-President , being in the chair. At this meeting, 
Mr. Cokhale moved that u this Council recommends that the 
amount of loan to he raised during the year 1910-11 should 
he £ 1,24.1,900 instead of 1 1,000,000 and that ties sum of 
£ 14.1,900, which is the estimated surplus for the current year y 
should he allotted to the several Provincial Governments to he 
expended, by them in assisting local bodies to carry oat projects 
of sanitary imjnrovements ” ; and in submitting this resolu- 
tion to the Council Mr. Cokhale made the following speech-. — J 

Ho said : — l must first explain to the Council what 
my object is in moving this resolution. It is true that the 
resolution comes b *fore the Council in the shape of a pro- 
posal to raise the amount of the loan that the Government 
want for next year. As a matter of fact, however, it is 
not an essential part of my proposal at all that the 
loan should bo raised from 1 to 1 j millions. Whether 
the loan for next year is 1 or 2 millions or half a million 
is a matter of indifference to me; but I have had 
to put my motion in this form, because I do not 
want to disturb the provision made in the budget 
for capital expenditure and I do not want to disturb 
the cash balances that the Government expect to have for 
next year, after making this provision for capital expendi- 
ture. My leal object is to secure the surplus of the year 
for expenditure in the promotion of sanitation throughout 
the country. What usually happens under the procedure 
adopted in connection with a surplus is this. The surplus 
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forms part of the cash balances, and out" of the cash 
balances a certain amount is devoted to capital expendi- 
ture, whenever this is practicable, and thus the surplus 
ultimately finds its way into capital expenditure, I want 
to withdraw the surplus for next year from being expended 
as capital expenditure, and I would like to have it placed 
at the disposal of Local Governments, in order that they 
might use it in assisting local bodies, especially municipali- 
ties, in carrying out projects of sanitary improvement. 
The whole of my resolution comes to this, that I want this 
Council to recommend that all surpluses that are annunlly 
realised, whenever they are realised, should, instead of 
going into the cash balances, and from there going into 
the construction of railways and indirectly to the redemp- 
tion of unproductive debt, should be placed at the disposal 
of Provincial Governments and be ear marked to assist 
municipalities in the promotion of sanitation. I have 
urged this question again and again on the attention of 
the Council for the past six years. I first raised it in 
1904, and 1 have continued to press it year by year. Two 
years ago the then Finance Member, Sir Edward Baker, 
gave us about 30 lakhs to be expended on sanitation by 
municipalities. That was a small response to the appeal 
that I made year after year, but, with that exception, my 
appeals have had no effect. Starting with the year 1 898- 
1899, we find that we have had, during the ten years, ten 
consecutive surpluses amounting to 25 millions sterling or 
37 £ crores. And the bulk of them have, under this system 
of accounts, gone first to Railway construction and from 
there to the reduction of our unproductive debt. Now, 
railway construction is a most desirable object, and so is 
also the reduction of the unproductive debt. Ordinarily, 
there would be nothing to be said against it, but at present. 
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when there are objects, far in ore pressing and far more 
important, which require money, I do not think the Gov- 
ernment is justified m devoting such a large sum out of 
surplus revenues in the way they have done. If this 
sum of £25 millions sterling, or 37J crores of rupees, 
or at any rate the hulk of it, had been devoted to 
sauitary projects throughout the country, what a differ- 
ence it would have made in every direction ? I do not 
think J need say much about the needs of sanitation ; the 
lavages of plague, malaiia and other diseases in all direc- 
tions and a death-rate already high and yet steadily rising 
— for 19U7-F308 it was 37 per thousand as against 35 per 
thousand in the three previous years — all that show that 
one of the greatest needs of the country to-day is improv- 
ed sanitation. Flow is the need to be satisfied ? Our 
municipalities are admittedly vet}- poor, their resources 
are small and they arc already insufficient for their 
ordinary work. Sanitary piojects are very costly ; expend- 
iture on them has to be on a Western scale, whereas it 
has t.o he carried out in Eastern cities, which, as I have 
already said, are very poor. If municipalities are left 
to themselves to undertake sanitary works, the case is a 
hopeless one ; therefore Government must come to the 
rescue of the municipalities. The only way in which 
Government can do so is either by voting a large 
permanent annual grant, or by placing their surplus at 
the disposal of Provincial Governments for assistance to 
local bodies in carrying out these necessary works. As 
regards a large permanent grant, I should be very glad to 
see it, but I foresee obvious difficulties in the way, especi- 
ally in a year like this, when the Finance Minister ha* 
just carried through Bills imposing extra taxation; it* is 
therefor© hopeless to expect that Government will make o 
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permanent addition to its recurring expenditure for the 
purpose of assisting municipalities in regard to sanitation. 
But there is an easier way of helping them, and it is a way 
that will meet the requirements of the situation. What I 
propose is this. Whenever a surplus is realised, instead 
c| its, being devoted to Railway construction or some such 
object, it should be placed automatically at the disposal of 
Local Governments. A surplus is so much excess revenue 
taken from the people by the Government over and above 
its requirements. e Even the Finance Department, that 
knows so much more than its critics, cannot calculate to a 
nicety how much money is required and how much will be 
raised in a given year. But when a surplus is realised, it 
is clear that the financial authorities have taken from the 
people more money than was required. Let this excess 
therefore go back to the people in the form of expenditure 
on improved sanitation. I think this is an eminently just 
plea, and 1 think that it is also a plea whose force should 
be recognised in the interests of the masses of the people. 
I know what was often urged by the late Finance Member, 
Sir Edward Baker, that it is the practice in other coun- 
tries to devote surpluses to the reduction of debt. That 
is true, but I would remind the Council o £ what Sir 
Herbert Riselysaid when carrying through his Press Bill 
the other day. He said : — “ Let India be guided by her 
own lights : she has her own problems and must solve 
them in her own way.” Where the debts are huge as in 
England and other European countries, every opportunity 
should be taken to reduce the debt by means of a Sinking 
Fund or in any other way that it is practicable. In India 
j&e unproductive debt is a mere bagatelle ; it is a paltry 
pnm gf 40-millions — ty should be remembered in this eon* 
section that it is only the unproductive debt that matters. 
27 
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The reduction of the productive debt is not a matter of a<ny 
importance, and should not be undertaken by Government 
out of the revenue of the country. The unproductive 
debt has got to be reduced, but as it is only about 40 
millions, its reduction is not a matter of such immediate 
or paramount importance as the promotion of sanitation 
throughout the country. Sir, I have not much more to say. 
I would only urge this in conclusion that if £he whole of 
this surplus cannot be made available, I am quite willing 
to agree to half the surplus being placet?, at the disposal of 
Provincial Governments. All that I insist on is that a 
surplus should not be absorbed by Government in the way 
it does at present. 

\ Replying on the <1 abate that ensued, Mr. (lakh-cde made 
the following speech : ~] 

The Ilon’blo Mr. Gokhale said : — Mr. Vice-Presi- 
dent, 1 would like to say a few words by way of reply to 
the observations that have fallen from some of the mem- 
bers before the Hon’ble the Finance Minister has the final 
word in regard to this resolution so far as this year is 
concerned. I will first take up what the Hon’ble Mr. 
Madge said on this subject. Mr. Madge’s difficulty 
is that I have proposed no principles on which the 
surpluses might be distributed by the Imperial Govern- 
ment among the Provincial Governments, if my resolution 
is accepted. Well, the answer to that is simple. The 
Government of India would have entire discretion in the 
matter just as they always have whenever they are distribut- 
ing extra grants among Local Governments. Two years 
ago, when His Honour Sir Edward Baker placed 30 lakhs 
at the disposal of the Local Governments, he used his 
discretion in allotting the grants to the Provincial Govern- 
ments. The same will happen if my resolution is carried. 
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* As regards what the Hon'ble Mr. Slacke said, that 
only in a way confirms my principal complaint. Of this 
30 lakhs that the Government of India then gave to 
Provincial Governments, Bengal got 4£ lakhs and I 
suppose the Bengal Government wanted to distribute this 
sum among the different municipalities, giving a small 
sum here, a small sum there, and a small sum to a third 
municipality, and they wanted the municipalities to provide 
double that amount probably out of their own current 
resources in ord*r to carry out some works of improve- 
ment. Now, T entirely object to this. What we need is 
'targe sanitary projects in important cities. But large 
sanitary projects cost plenty of money. In Poona T for in- 
stance, we have been wanting drainage for a long time vory 
badly. The estimates given by different engineers have 
been 45 lakhs, 22 lakhs, and 16 lakhs the lowest, and so 
on. A single municipality, therefore, if it is to be effect- 
ively assisted, would absorb more than your lakhs, but 
that would be a far more effective way of applying such 
grants. 

The Hon'ble Mr . Slacke : — That is exactly what was 
done. 

The Horible Mr . Gokhale : — But 4 j lakhs cannot go 
any great length in a big town where you want (say) 25 
lakhs. But that is not the whole of ray contention. I 
hold that even this one-third and two-thirds distribution of 
expenditure is beyond the powers of our municipalities. I 
have already pointed out that our municipalities are very 
poor. What are the sources of their income, what is the 
property which they can tax ? House property they tax, 
hut in most towns it is extremely poor property. They 
have a road-cess, a conservancy cess, and one or two other 
•cesses, and they probably have an octroi duty. What 
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more is there in an ordinary city to tax, so that a muni- 
cipality can derive any income ? In Poona, for instance, 
where I had the honour to be at the head of the muni- 
cipality for five years, we were practical!}' bankrupt all the 
time l was there. It was a time of plague, and every pie we 
could spare was used in connection with plague operations. 
The roads had to be neglected, and the schools were cut down, 

Well, I think that if these sanitary projects are to- 
be carried out, the Government must contribute much 
more than this one- third. In some case$ t Government may 
have to find the entire amount if these works are to bo 
, undertaken. This is a situation which must be understood 
clearly. The Government constructs railways. Suppose 
some of the railways lmd been left to private enterprise in 
this country, where would our railways have been to-day ? 
Suppose large trunk roads had been left to District Boards, 
where would trunk roads have been to-day ? 

1 do not think it will do for Government to say that 
this is a matter which concerns municipalities alone, and 
they must find the bulk of the money. Government may 
as well say that they do not care whether there is improv- 
ed sanitation or not in the country. Another point I would 
like to submit in this connection is that the present distri- 
bution of resources between Government, Imperial- and 
Provincial on one side, and the local bodies on the other, is 
absolutely unfair to local bodies. If the local bodies had 
sources of revenue placed at their disposal which could 
bring in some considerable revenue, then I could under- 
stand the Government throwing the responsibility of con- 
structing sanitary works on these local bodies, but in the 
struggle that they have to carry on to merely maintain 
^themselves, it is almost cruel to expect these municipalities 
Xo find money for these vast undertakings. 
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I will now come to what the Hon’ble Mr. Meston 
said in reply to my resolution. The Ron’ble Mr. Meston’s 
attitude is tbo old orthodox attitude of the Finance 
Department towards this question. I cannot hope to 
succeed where so great and powerful a member of the 
Government, as our late Commander-in-Chief Lord 
Kitchener failed, because i understand that he often and 
very vigorously maintained the view which I have urged 
in this Council year after year. However, 1 mean to 
persevere. Therc^were certain things which the Hon’ble 
Mr. Meston said which, if he will pardon my saying so, 
appeared to me to be somewhat curious. For instance, 
he said that if my resolution was accepted the unproduc- 
tive debt of the country would be increased, and then 
the credit of the Government of which I have spoken 
would be affected. I do not know how the debt of the 
Government is going to increase if my resolution is 
accepted. I do not propose you should borrow, if you 
wish to help municipalities. Your unproductive debt is 
only about 40 millions to-day. Surely, if you do not 
borrow more I cannot see how it is going to increase. It 
could not, of course, diminish unless you devoted a 
portion of your surplus towards a further reduction, but 
certainly it could not increase. It is true yon may have 
to borrow during famine times. That is another question ; 
that has a history of its own, and you have to go back 
thirty years to understand that history. When the big 
famine of 1876-1878 occurred in this country, the Govern- 
ment estimated that on an average in about ten years from 
10 to 15 crores were needed for actual famine relief and 
for avoiding the loss which occurred to Government in 
connection with revenue and so forth ; and they therefore 
in tile year 1879, when Sir John Strachey was Finance 
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Minister, imposed extra taxation to provide this fifteen 
crores in ten years’ time — the amount that they expected 
to he lost by the State by direct famine losses and losses in 
connection with revenue. This tax is a part of the general 
taxes of the country. It has been added to since then ; it 
has not been taken away, and so there you will find the 
provision for preventing the growth of debt owing to 
famines. Then* is the standing provision out of the 
revenues of the country of half a million ; in this year’s 
budget, you will find there is this provjsion of a million* 
sterling a year, half of which is ordinarily devoted to the 
reduction of debt in order that, vvhon famine times come, 
the Government, should, if necessary, be able to borrow and 
yet tho debt may not bo increased. Then the Hon’ble 
Member stated that the surpluses of which I have spoken 
had come from the earnings on railways — they were 
profits from railways, Nov, I have not got the exact 
figures before me and 1 am speaking only from memory, 
but I am sure the Hon'ble Member is wrong. The 
profits from railways have not come to 20 millions in the 
last ten years, or even half that amount. I think the highest 
profit from railways was in 1006-07 — the last but one year 
of Sir Edward Raker's tenure as Finance Minister — and it 
was then I think *2] millions. The next year it was 1-J mill- 
ion or thereabouts. The total profits from railways during the 
last few years when railways have been paying, have not, I 
think, been more than 7 or 8 millions altogether ; in any 
case, 1 am quite confident, they ha\e never been anywhere 
near 25 millions. Moreover, if you are going to point 
your finger to the profits from railways, I would ask you 
to remember that railways have cost us, ever since they 
were first built, I think 53 or 54 crores, not less, during 
the time that rail wavs were a losing concern, and $ot a 
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paying concern. Therefore, if you are making any small 
profits now, those profits, I venture to say, should go to 
lepay the country for the losses that the couutry had to 
bear on account of railways out of current revenues for 40 
to 50 years. 

The last thing is about the duty of local bodieg. I 
say, Sir, that if this is the view that the Government are 
going to take, that sanitation is the business of local 
bodies and that they must help themselves as well as they 
can, all I can SAy is that this is not a view which should 
commend itself # to this Council. The Government has 
introduced higher standards of administration in this 
country and it behoves Government to see that in sanita- 
tion also things which can be done only with substantial 
assistance from Government are done rather than left 
undone. There are two policies, so to say, before us. On 
the one side you have more and more expenditure on the 
Army, a top-heavy civil administration, and greater and 
greater expenditure on railways. That is one direction* 
The other direction is more education, more sanitation, 
money for the relief of agricultural indebtedness, and 
similar objects concerning the moral and material well- 
being of .the masses. Hitherto the first policy has been on 
the whole predominant. When I say that, I do not mean 
that the second has been neglected altogether. I do not 
mean that at all. But there is no doubt that far more 
money has been and is being spent on the first, whereas 
the second has been and is being comparatively starved ; 
and I urge that the relative claims of the two on the 
resources of the country should now be reversed. 



REDUCTION OR AVOIDANCE OF DEBT. 

[ The mcond stage oj the discussion on the Financial 
Statement for 1010-11 was taken on Oth Ma/rch 1910 , the 
II on hie Sir Harvey Adamson , Vice-President , being in the 
chair . At this meeting Mr . (1 ok hale moved a resolution 
reco on vending the abolition of the annual allotment for lie - 
dnction or Avoidance of Debt under the head, of Famine Le- 
lief and Insurance and in support of his motion made the 
following speech : — ] 

The Hou’hle Mr. Coklialo said: — felir, my resolution 
reads as follows : — 

That this Council lecommendu that the annual allotment of 
half a million sterling under Famine Relief and Insurance to 
Reduction or Avoidance of Debt should now be abolished. 

1 would like nt the outset to uinke a slight alteration 
in the wording of the resolution. I would say 4 that this 
Council recommends that the annual allotment (which for 
next year, is half a million sterling) under Famine Relief 
and Insurance to Reduction or Avoidance of Debt, should 
now be abolished.’ 

I make this alteration because though in ordinary 
times when there is no expenditure on Famine Relief one 
might expect this allotment to be half a million — in 
practice it has not alw a) s been half a million: therefore 
in order to be strictly accurate l should like to alter the 
wording as proposed. 

The Council no doubt is aware that there is a head of 
expenditure in our accounts known as Famine Relief and 
Insurance. The total charge under this head is one million 
sterling and is divided into three sub-heads. One is actual 
famine relief ; the second is expenditure out of revenue on 
protective works, being both railway and irrigation, but 
now for all practical purposes irrigation ; and third, ^he 
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sum allotted for the reduction or avoidance of debt. I 
understand there is a limit as regards protective works, 
not more than half being devoted to protective works. 
Therefore when there is no actual expenditure on famine 
relief, the other half goes, or can go, to reduction or avoid- 
ance of debt. 

Now, Sir, I want to invite the attention of Council 
briefly to the history of this Famine Insurance Grant, and 
I shall state it in as few words as possible. 

This grant, or fund as it was called at the begia- 
fting, was created thirty years ago on account of very 
serious expenditure which Government at that time had to 
incur in connection with the relief of two fafcunes. The 
Government of Lord Lytton in 1878- 7 A found that the 
Government of India had to tq>eiid about 17 crores of 
rupees in connection with the famine in Bengal and the 
North-Western Provinces in 1874 and the bigger famine 
which ravaged "the Western and Southern Presidencies 
later on from 1876 to the beginning of 1878. The total 
expenditure in connection with famine relief and loss of 
revenue in the years was about sixteen or seventeen crores, 
and the Government decided that they should levy extra 
taxation in order to provide in the course of ten years a 
stun of 15 crores of rupees. It was calculated that ordi- 
narily two famines might be expected in ten years, and a 
sum of one million sterling under the three heads which I 
have just mentioned, was provided and earmarked for 
famine purposes. Immediately afterwards a question 
arose as to how this money was to be disposed of. In J879 
a Parliamentary Committee was appointed, presided over 
by Lord George Hamilton, to enquire into the question of 
public works, and this Committee laid down how the 
Famine Insurance Fund should then be spent. I think 
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perhaps the best way in which I could state to the Council 
the objects of that Famine Insurance Grant would be to 
quote an extract from the report of that Parliamentary 
Committee. • This was what Lord George Hamilton and 
his colleagues said : ‘ During the financial years 1877-78-79 
additional taxation w*as imposed in India in order to esta- 
blish an annual Famine Insurance Fund of a crore and a 
half (in the currency of that time a million and a half). 
That amount was fixed with reference to famine expendi- 
ture which during the last six years amounted to the 
enormous sum, exclusive of the loss of revenue of 14 
crores of rupees and of which a large proportion had been 
met by borrowing. The object of this Famine Insurance 
Fund was, by increasing tho revenue, to avoid constant 
additions to tho debt of India which the prevention of 
periodical famines would entail by either applying that 
increase of income to works likely to avert famine and thus 
obviate famine expenditure, or by reducing annually the 
debt contracted for famine, so that if famine expenditure 
should iigaiu become inevitable the reduction of debt made 
in years of prosperity would compensate for the liabilities 
incurred during scarcity. This increase of taxation w T as 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State in Council on this 
understanding. ? 

The understanding, therefore, was that the grant was 
to be devoted, first, to preventing additions to the debt of the 
country, and secondly, for promoting protective works which 
would mitigate the rigours of famine. Now the history of 
this fund or grant is a somewhat chequeied one. Imme- 
diately after it was instituted, owing to financial difficulties 
connected with the Afghan War, the fund bad to be 
diverted to other purposes. During the five years of Lord 
Ripon’s Viceroyalty the fund was spent on the purposes 
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for which it was instituted , but again in Lord DufFerin’a 
time there was a diversion . 

There was then very considerable criticism in the 
House of Commons, and ultimately the^Governraent 
restored this Famine Insurance Fund, but during Hir 
James Westland’s time it was never fully a crore and a 
half for several years but only one crore, and he justified 
that reduction by saying that there was an improvement 
in the condition of the country and in the capacity of the 
people to resist fanjjine. 

However, in Lord Cur/on’s time the full crore and 
a half was restored. 

This period of thirty years during which the famine 
grant has been devoted to the purposes mentioned may 
roughly be divided into two equal parts from 1881 to 
1895-1896 and from 1895 up to the present time. The 
first period was practically fret from famine. There were 
no doubt scarcities here and there and even small famines, 
but there was nothing serious, and I therefore omit the 
whole of that period as not being altogether too favourable 
for the purposes of my argument. 

Taking the second period — 1895 up to the present 
time — there were two of the greatest famines of the 
century which ravaged the greater part of the country, 
besides two or three smaller famines. Therefore it could 
not be said that this period was free from famine condi- 
tions, and yet what do we find? The unproductive debt of 
the country, which alone has to be taken into consideration 
in connection with this matter, was 70 millions at the 
beginning of this period. At the close of this period that 
debt was only 40 millions. Therefore this unproductive 
debt or ordinary debt, instead of being added to, was. 
actually reduced from 70 millions. Oat of this the portion 
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of the famine Relief Grant devoted to reduction comes to 
4*! millions or 4] millions to 40 millions. The rest was 
due to the surpluses having been devoted to railway 
constructioJPand through that to reduction of debt. My 
point therefore now is, if in the absence of this grant the 
unproductive debt had had to be added to, then this 
expenditure out of revenue in reducing the debt would 
have been justified and this sum would have been properly 
devoted according to the original intention to preventing 
additions to the debt of the country. But ns the debt was 
largely reduced independently of the grant, I think it was 
unnecessary that this grant of 4j millions should have been 
devoted further to the reduction of the debt. And I say 
this sum might have been spent usefully in other 
directions. 

I want the Council to realise this ; that there is a 
difference between what Lord George Hamilton’s Com- 
mittee laid down as the object of this grant in relation to 
the debt, and the present practice of Government. It is 
true that Government devote this to the reduction of debt, 
but they devote it to the reduction of debt by increasing 
the amount available for productive purposes and princi- 
pally railway construction. Therefore this sum taken 
out of revenue, which is intended to mitigate the 
rigours of famine and which is also intended to enable 
the Government to borrow in times of famine, is 
being ordinarily devoted to increase the resources 
of Government for capital outlay on mil way construc- 
tion. Now, Sir, I have been contending again and again 
in the Council that as our railways earn a very fair 
rate of interest and as the credit of Government is excel- 
lent, the Government should confine the outlay on railway 
construction only to such sums as can be raised in the 
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market out of borrowings ; and any sums available out of 
^current revenues should be used for other more pressing 
objects. I would therefore suggest that this grant of half 
a million or under should no more be devSted to the 
reduction of debt, because the debt is already very small 
and I do not think its reduction is of paramount impoit- 
ance. On the other hand, if the same sum was made 
available for agricultural education, for the organization 
of rural credit and other measures connected with the 
material improvemei^ of the peasantry, that would benefit 
the pesantry far more than the present practice of 
Government and would enable tlie pedantry to resist the 
onslaught of famine better than the course which the 
Government adopts. I am quite sure the Finance Mem- 
ber will tell us that I am attacking the principle of the 
Sinking Fund. No doubt I am. I go further and say 
that in the present state you do not want a Sinking Fund. 
India must deal with her own problems in her own way, 
and in India, as I said the other day, the unproductive 
debt is a mere bagatelle — only 40 millions. Where the 
unproductive debt is huge, as in England, a Sinking Fund 
is an absolute necessity ; but where it is small and where 
we want money urgently for other purposes, I think the 
Sinking Fund is an absurdity. 1 therefore move that the 
grant of half a million for next year under Famine Relief 
and Insurance to reduction or avoidance of debt should 
now be abolished. 



RAILWAY FINANCE. 

[/ Jar mg the 2nd stage of the discussion of the Finan - 
vial Statement for VdlU-I 1 under Railways, Mr, Gokhale 
moved fora rt d action of their trwktng expenses by 1 crore of 
rupees and made the following *j>eech on the occasion : — ] 

The ILon’hle Mr. Ookhale : — Sir, I beg to move 
that ‘ this Council recommend* that the provision for the 
working expenses of State Railways* for the next year 
should he reduced hy one crore of rupees.' Sir, 1 wish it 
had been possible for me to act on the suggestion which 
was just now thrown out by the Hon' bio Sir T. K, 
Wynne, namely, that 1 should withdraw this resolution as 
T have done in the case of the two preceding ones. 
Unfortunately, 1 am unable to do so. Indeed, so far from 
withdrawing it, I fear J shall have to ask the Council to 
divide on it. 

In moving this resolution, Sir, I beg leave to 
express, if I may presume to do so, my symjmthy with the 
Railway Board for the fact that they seem to stand be- 
tween two fires. Judging from the speech of the Hon’ble 
Member, I hud that the railway administrations as repre- 
sented by their Boards in London are complaining about 
the control exercised by the Railway Board. We, on the 
ether hand, in this Council, some of us at any rate, are 
inclined to complain of the manner in which the working 
expenses have been allowed to go up. Of course I am a 
mere outsider and a layman. I cannot go into the techni- 
cal portions of this railway administration ; but I can look 
at railway finance in a general way ; and looking at rail- 
way finance in a general way, 1 have come to certain 
conclusions which 1 would like to lay before this Council. 
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^There is no doubt that this railway finance has b«en 
responsible during the last three or four years for 
the deterioration in the country’s financial position. We 
find that in the year 11)06-1907 the net profit from rail- 
ways w )i it-h the country derived was about X2J millions; 
in 1907-1908 it was about XI g millions. In 1908-1909, 
instead of a net profit, there was actually a deficit of XI 
millions ; during the current year there was a gain of 
about X860,000 ; and during the next year probably under 
half a million i* ejected to be realized as profit. The 
position, therefore, in five years has come down from X2$ 
millions to about half a million profits, and that naturally 
must set us thinking. I have looked into the figures 
somewhat closely on that account, and I find that there 
are certain things which require explanation. The first 
thing that strikes one looking into these figures is the 
extraordinary growth of working expenses during the last 
five years, i.e., since the Railway Board came into exist- 
ence. The Railway Board came into existence in 1905 
and the working expenses have been going up steadily 
from that year. I have consulted the figures for 15 years 
from 1890 to 1905, i.e., up to the date the Railway Board 
came into existence. The working expenses during that 
period were between 46 and 48 per cent, of the gross re- 
ceipts uniformly. There was only one year in which the 
proportion was 49. Otherwise, throughout, the proportion 
was 46, 46£, 47 and up to 48. From the time that the 
Railway Board however came into existence — from its 
very first year — this proportion has been going up. Aifcer 
the proportion had been stationary for 15 years we find in 
1906 the proportion rose to 50 ; from 47 or 47^ it went 
up to 50 ; in 1907-1908 it went up to 57*5 ; in 1908-1909 
it went up to 62 per cent. — that was a year of deficit. 
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In 1910, the current year, it is 55 3, and for the next 
} ear it is exacted to be 5 6' 6. Now, I cannot understand 
why if for 1 5 years they were satisfied with 47 or 48 per 
cent, of gross receipts for working expenses, suddenly 
there should have been this increase, and they should now 
ask for 7 or 8 to 12 j>er cent, more according as you take 
the year. This certainly requires an explanation. Of 
course I am quite sure that the money is being well spent, 
that the money is being spent on improvements, and the 
Hon’ble Member will no doubt justify* this in the name 
of efficiency — we used to hear of it from various quarters 
during the last live or six years There has been so much 
more spent on the Army, also on Civil Departments, all 
in the name of efficiency. I quite admit that efficiency 
is desirable, but there must be a limit, even to efficiency. 
As Lord Salisbury once said : 1 All efficiency must be rela- 
tive,’ that is, it must take into account not merely tho 
requirements blit also the resources of the people for 
whom you are going to secure that efficiency, and consi- 
dering that India is a poor country, I think that the 
Railway Hoard might be satisfied with a lower standard 
of efficiency than what it is evidently aiming at. I think 
there should be a definite proportion beyond which they 
should not go in the matter of working expenses. If the 
railway administration of this country were satisfied with 
4T to 48 per cent, for 15 years, I do not see why the 
Railway Hoard should not impose a similar limit upon 
iteelf. It may go a little higher if necessary, but I think 
beyond 50 per cent, the working expenses should not be 
allowed to go in any particular year. If anything like 
that were to be done from next year, as you estimate 
your revenue at 44 crores, your expenditure would be 22 
erores or somewhere there, and you would have about 
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3 crores for the Finance Minister ; and I am quite sure 
he would not have put upon us the extra taxation that he 
did the other day. Then there is another point to which 

I want to draw the attention of this Council, and that is 
this : that for the last four years the Board or those who 
are responsible — because 1 am afraid it is the railway 
administrations that are carrying out unauthorised works, 
who are really responsible — in any case we have to hold 
the Board responsible in this Council and the Board will 
hold the administrations responsible in its turn -but for 
the last four years we find that the budget is being system- 
atically exceeded in the matter of working expenses. In 
the first year it was only a slight excess. In 1 1)00-1007 it 
was only an excess of 10 lakhs ; in 1007-1008 the excess 
was 24 crores; in 1908-1909 it was 2 \ crores over the 
budget allotment for working expenses. This year, owing 
to the geat row that was made, there has been of course a 
great decrease in this excess, but still there is an excess of 

I I lakhs. Now I think that this is a thing to which 
exception must be taken. I think it is most objectionable 
that the budget allotment should be exceeded in thia 
manner. I think in this matter I could not do better than 
quote the words which were employed last year by His 
Honour Sir Edward Baker in speaking of this** question, 
namely, that the Railway Board had been exceeding its 
budget in the matter of working expenses. This is what 
His Honour said. Possibly he used sharp language be- 
cause his own budget had been upset. I will read the 
language that he used : — 

1 am constrained to say that the explanation presented in 
the memorandum of the Railway Board seeing singularly inade- 
quate. Something ie doubtless due to the cost of coal, though we 
are not told what it amounts te* Grain t compensation is said to 
amount te 23^ lakhs or £L57,000, <.*, less than ene-tontb of the 
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total cxcchs. Floods on the Not tb-Wcslei n Railway are culled 
into Account for home uuHpcciflt d pm t of the r« inn in del* ; but! 
seem to remember hearing of tuimUr floodH for » uv*i*m) j chi h bef* re 
on that line. A great tlenl ih attributed to repaim and renewals 
and we are told that comnutmuiit* have liten entered into which 
could not, he stopped 1 will not stop t» coiihider tilt ijueht>on 
whether any railway ftdminihli kIiou i« at liberty to enter into 
commitments ol t.niN kind which cunimt ho modified or contracted 
if the eriMi ng ^ ear is one of dolb if. But 1 do affirm without hesi- 
tation that any »drim.i»tr»*tJon which c < ntrinpInteH doing so is 
hound, by ell the canons ol (iiihucc u< d conimcmtenHe, to provide 
for the correM ponding expend nine in it k estimate, and in the 
present j*«NtHiico wo have to far v the plain fact that the working 
exp^*nfCM, in Kpi*u of a heavy nductmn in ll^. Ira flier cat lied, have 
exceeded the* CHtimatea hy not much less than a million and a half. 

This is strong language, hut it is not mine ; it was 
•used hy one who had been Finance Minister for four y ears, 
and i »uu quite content to leave t lie quest ion us it is then* 
between Sir Edward Rikei find the Hon'hle Sir T. 1 \ . 
Wynne. 

J think that, just ns there must he a ceitain definite 
proportion beyond which working expenses should not be 
allowed to go, so also it must be definitely and distinctly 
laid down that, under no c ii cumstances w lmte\er should the 
budget, allotment for working expenses be exceeded. I 
think that the Finance Department has a light to expect 
that, and that the Conned, as interested in economy, has 
also a right to expect it. 

Having made these two complaints, 1 would now like 
to make si suggestion, and that is that I think it would lie 
very desirable if State lailways weio managed by the State 
instead of their being managed by Companies. 1 know this 
is a question about which there is a difference of opinion, but 
apart from other things — whether the thing would be imme- 
diately more costly or less costly, on that I have heard two 
opinions — there is one distinct advantage which I claim 
for this, and that is that in the end State management 
will be more economical. You compare the ordinary 
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public works list — the personnel of the Public Works 
■officers with the personnel of Railway officers. Through- 
out you will find a practical exclusion of Indians from the 
higher ranks of the railway service. Whereas iu the 
Public Works Department a considerable proportion con 
•sists of Indians, in the Railway service it is only no re and 
there that you find an Indian ; for the most part Indians 
-are carefully shut out. Now, if all these railways were 
managed by the (Government, the Government would, in 
the fii st place, ho more >\m pathetic with our aspirations 
than Hoards sitting in London, and secondly, the Go\ em- 
inent would be more responsive to any pressuie of opinion 
put upon it. The Hoards being in London, we may say 
what we like, they go on doing what they please, and the 
agents here must obey their directors there. Therefore, 
as long as the management is in the hands of Companies, 
the exclusion of Indians from the higher ranks of the rail- 
way service must continue, whereas if the management 
were to pass over to the Government, there would la* a 
more steady employment of Indians in the higher ranks of 
the service, and this in due course is bound to lead to 
greater economy in the management of railways. I move 
the resolution which stands in my name. 

| The ilonble T. 11 ynwc, Chairman of the Railway 
liowrd , having opposed Mr. C ok fade's motion , Mr. C ok hale 
made the following rejtly : — ] 

The Hon’ble Mr. Gokhnle said : — I would like. Sir, 
to make a brief reply to the observations that have fallen 
from the Honble Sir T. Wynne. lie pointed out that 
in 1900 the net earning under Revenue, as it is called 
here, was 12 43 millions, which was virtually the same 
figure as what you have in the accounts of 1 900-1 907^ 
namely, 12*52. Now that is quite true. But the Hon'ble 
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Membei should not have left out of consideration the fact- 
that between those years a large amount had come to be 
spent as capital outlay on railways, and there must be 
intmest on that capital expenditure. Therefore, the very 
least that the year 11)09 should have shown to be regarded 
as equal to 1900 was to show the same net amount of 
revenue as 1900, plus the interest on the capital expendi- 
ture during the three years. Well, 1 lind, looking at the- 
amount of interest on debt, that in 190(5 the interest on 
debt was 0 millions, whereas in 1909 the interest is 0*07 ; 
that is, two-thiids of a million roughly represents the 
interest on the additional amount that had come to be 
expended as railway capital. Now, if only these railways 
had earned this two- thirds of a million more, under the* 
net eaunings, instead of having only 1*700,000 as our 
profit last year, we should have had nearly ft million and a 
half Therefore, 1 do not think that point really helps the 
Railway Board very much. The Ilon’ble Member Also 
said, if you want improvement, you must pay for it. WV 
no doubt want improvement, but not at this rapid pace. 
We shall bo quite content with a slower pace of improve- 
ment provided it does not cost us so much. Of course, if 
double the revenue that the Hon’ble Member gets at present 
wete placed at his disposal, I havo no doubt he would employ 
it easily, and wo should have a most perfect system of rail- 
ways. The question is whether the country can afford it. 
The Hon'ble Member also said that, if this resolution were 
pressed, it would be necessary to reduce the operative part of 
the expenses, and that might mean the dismissal of a num- 
ber of my countrymen. Well, I am not really frightened 
by that. I find on looking up the lists here, that most of 
the men in the higher branches at any rate are the Hon’ble 
Member’s countrymen and not mine, and if he were only- 
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«to dismiss my countrymen, well, he would not get much 
•out of that. If he wants to make a substantial reduction, 
he will have to get rid of some of his own countrymen. 

I will say only one thing more, and that is with 
regard to what the Hon’ble Malik Umar Hyat Khan said. 
The Hon’ble Member’s faith in everything that the 
Government does is most touching : he stands by the 
Government even where the Ron’ble Sir Edward Baker 
'criticises it. Nobody ever said that the grain in the 
Punjab should not^be carried ; the question is whether the 
expenditure which the Railway Board is incurring, whe- 
ther all this increased expenditure, was required. I have 
already pointed out that, since the Railway Board came 
into existence the working expenses have steadily risen, 
and no reply has been given to that. Of course improve- 
ments, I understand, are required, but why should these 
improvements have suddenly become necessary on this 
scale during the last five years, when we had gone on 
without them for the last half century '( 1 am sorry I must 
say that lam not convinced by what the Hon’ble Member 
has said, and I must therefore ask that this resolution bo 
put to the vote. 
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| (hi / '/t,h January 1U11 , the 11<oihle Mr. Malar if/ a 
moved a Ucsolation in the Imjuriat Legislative Council 
recom mend lay the appoint ment of a Committee to consider 
and re part v'hat chon yes' should he made in the J'eynlations so 
as to correct iney/af <f o v in the treatment ef the various com- 
m unifies and to re mo re some of the restrictions 'placed in the 
choice of candidate* for election and also to ensure the provi- 
sion of a more ejfe^tire rani- official nin}<A K itj/ in the Provincial 
Pnnnc'ds. Mr. Uokhale, in appcnliny to the mover not to 
press his ftcsol ution, spolc as folio ir$ -J 

My l.rtnl, f intervene in this debate with some 
reluctance because the discusion has taken i\ fointwliat 
unfortunate turn and the subject is of such a character 
tint no matter how* raref ullv 01 guardedly one nun express 
oneself one i< apt to he mi'imdcr stood hv snmebod} or 
other. At the same time, now th.it this discussion has 
been raised. I think it my duty to those whose views l 
slrm* that I should state what mv position in this matter 

is. My Lord. T am by hiith a Hindu, hut for many \ears 

it. Iris been the earnest aspiration of my life to work for 
the nd\ nncvniont of this cnuntiy only ns an Indian : and 
it was in that spiiit, two M*ars ago, when this discussion 
had taken n somewhat acute form and the Muhammadan 
community were agitating for special electorates in con- 
nection with the new Reforms Scheme, that I supported 
their claim in this Council and thereby, if I may mention 
it. incurred to some extent the displeasure of my Hindu 
brethren throughout the country. The position at that 
time was this. Under the Indian Councils Act of 1892 
there were only general electorates, and the actual working 
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of that Act resulted in a great preponderance of Hindu 
members in Councils throughout the country. There was 
no question about this fact ; and whatever might have 
been the explanation, of this, this was a sore point with the 
Muhammadan comm units, and it was no use saving to 
them that in the interests of that nationality for which 
they vseio all striving they should accept such ft position. 
We had to recognise the actual situation and therefore it 
was necessary to find a way out of the difficulty. What 
t lie Government ugpd to do in those days was that, after 
the general election had taken place, such inequality as 
was noticed was redressed hv menus of Government' nomi- 
nation. Therefore, e\erv time ih all the provinces tho 
Government used to appoint a certain number of Muham- 
madan members of the Council by nomination. Now it 
was justly objected to this arrangement by the Muhamma- 
dan community that it was unfaii to them that they 
should come in only by nomination, and they uiged that 
what they wanted was that instead of coming in by 
nomination they should come in by election, such election 
being confined to their community. 

My Lord, this was on the whole a reasonable posi * 
tion. and I thought it my duty at that time to support the 
scheme in this Council. I think, at our present stage, 
special electorates cannot he avoided, and what 1 have said 
about tho Muhammadans also applies to some extent to 
the landlord community. Jn no country throughout the 
w orld is it attempted to lay down that elections should he 
confined to those who represent education. Take England ; 
for a long time property jvas the basis of all representation. 
Gradually the basis has been extended and )ou now have 
the democracy in its present form, and now we find the educa- 
tional centres, forming, bo to say, special constituencies' 
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All property, in its largest sense, must certainly 
have a fair share of representation in this country. I do 
not think, therefore, that any useful purpose is served by 
objecting to the special representation that has been given 
either to the Muhammadans or to the landlord classes. 
Where, however, a legitimate question may be raised, is in 
regard to the proportion of representation that 1ms been 
given to these classes, and I think on this point there is no 
doubt that the bulk of the community have serious reason 
for complaint. My Lord, the question .having been raised, 
I think it my duty to state that under the existing 
arrangements the Muhammadan community is over-repre- 
sented in all the Councils. I think many of our Muham- 
madan friends admit it themselves when the question is 
put before them in that way. But here it is well to re- 
momher that the fault in this mattei is not that of the 
Government of India. I think the original scheme of the 
Government of India was an eminently fair scheme. 
Under that scheme Government proposed to give to the 
Muhammadans such representation partly by mixed electo- 
rates and partly by special electorates that the total should 
be in accordance with their position in the country. 

A great deal has been from time to time said about 
an expression which the late Viceroy used in his reply 
to the famous address from a Muhammadan deputation, 
four years ago, namely, that the political importance of the 
Muhammadan community must be adequately recognized. 
I think that all along that expression, so far at any rate 
as it was used by Lord Min to, has been to a great extent 
misunderstood. I do not thinly that the late Viceroy 
intended to convey that the Muhammadans were political- 
ly more important than the Hindus ; what he wanted to 
convey was that the Muhammadans occupied a position of 
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importance in the countrj\ They were so numerous, they 
had such traditions, they represented such past culture, 
they had a stake in the country that it was not desirable 
to leave them without adequate represen tion. I do not 
think that, looked at in that way, any objection need be 
raised to ♦he statement that the Muhammadan community 
was a politically important community in the country. 
They are a minority, but they are the most important 
minority in the country, and therefore it was necessary 
that representation should be conceded to them in accord- 
ance with their importance 

In recognizing this importance, however, there is no 
doubt that the Government have gone too far and that 
over-representation has been granted to the community ; 
but the responsibility for that as I was pointing out is 
with the Secretary of State and not with the Government 
of India. The original scheme of the Government of 
India, as I have already said, was eminently fair. The 
Secretary of State, no doubt from the best of motives, 
sought to substitute in its place another scheme theoreti- 
cally pei feet but practically, 1 believe, rather difficult of 
application in this country ; and when that scheme came 
to be,hotlv criticised in England, owing to the exigencies 
of debate in the House of Lords, he not merely threw it 
overboard, but he also threw over the Government of 
India's proposals and himself went much further than the 
Government of India had even intended. This is the 
whole position, and the question now is wlmt can be done. 
You cannot take away from the Muhammadan community 
to-day what you gave them only yesterday, and I would 
say to my Hindu brethren, make tbe best of the situation 
in the larger interests of the country. 

My Lord, so far then as the proportion of 
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representation is concerned, I think that there is real 
ground for complaint, but the matter is not easy to 
deal with, at any rate, for some time. As regards 
the other points in this resolution, I think my Hon’ble 
friend Pandit Madan Mohan Mnlavi)a stands on solid 
ground. There is no doubt that many of these differ- 
ences in franchise and qualifications for candidates were 
l»erfeetly unnecessary, and I am quite sure that when 
the Government come to revise these regulations they will 
have no diflicultv in i ©moving them if they want to do so. 
The same thing applies to an elected majority in the Pro- 
vincial Councils. 1 think an elected majority in the Pro- 
vincial Councils would he quite safe. If in is found safe in 
Hangul, where the relations between the Government and 
the people have not been quite cordial, there is no reason 
why it should not do equally well in other provinces. Such 
an elected majority will consist of composite elements. 
Thoie will he the Chambers of Commerce men 1 ©presenting 
the European community, there will he the landholders, 
there will he the Muhammadan members, and then* will be 
] c p resent n rives of the geneial population, and therefore I 
do net think that there is any danger even from the official 
point- of view in an elected majority in the Provincial 
Councils, Moreover, if the Government wanted to pass a 
law for any Province, and the Provincial Couueil made any 
diflicultv about it, there is a reserve of power in this Coun- 
cil wheie there is a standing official majority and where 
Government will always he able to pass any measure that 
they please. On these points, therefore, I Uiink that there 
is a good deal to he said, and when the Government come 
to re-consider these regulations I hope that something will 
l>e done to meet them. My Lord, having said this, l 
would now make an appeal to my friend the Hon’ble 
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Pandit M uUn M >hin Malaviy* : I earnestly hope that he 
will not press his resolution to a division. My Lord, after 
all, we have got to take a. large view of this matter. What 
does it really matter how many Hindus and how many 
Muhammadans sit in this Council ( The more important 
question i« how many of us work and in what spirit we 
work here ? The numbers would matter on some future 
occasion when probably questions will have to he carried 
here by the weight of number*. ; to-day wo certainly do not 
propose to c-ariy our points by the weight of numbers* 
As a matter of facf, whether we are many or few, it is only 
to the moral influence that we exercise on the Government 
that we have to look at the present stage. Why, my Lord, 
even if T could defeat the Government to-day 1 would 
not do it. 1 would not do it for this reason ; the prestige 
of the Government is an important asset at the pr» sent 
stage of the country and. I would not lightly disturb it. 
Therefoi o’ the question about the numerical representation 
of Hindus arid Muhammadans may he left over for some 
time. Other points arc upon a footing on which J mn 
quite sure that most Muhammadan members here wi 1 ’ be 
willing to join hands with inv Hon'lde fiiend. 

My Lord, before concluding 1 must express my 
cordial concurrence with what 1ms been said by my lion'ble 
friend Mr. Madge. It is not my good fortune*to be often 
in agreement with my friend, but I most heartily and 
cordially support what he has said about leaving these 
questions alone for some time. If a question like this 
may he tai.sed here, then cow-killing, or the question about 
Hindu and Muhammadan riots and such others may be 
raised by somebody else in other places ; and then that 
harmonious co-operation between the two communities 
which we hope to promote by this Council, and which we 
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hope to see gradually extending all over the country, would 
most unfortunately be disturbed and the interests which 
my Hon’ble friend Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya himself 
has so well at heart, would be seriously jeopardised. With 
these words I again earnestly appeal to my friend not to 
press this resolution. 



^ INCREASE IN PUBLIC EXPENDITURE. 

♦ 

[ The Imperial Legislative Council met on the 28th of 
January 1911. His Excellency Lord Hardings presided. 
Mr. Goklude moved a resolution calling for an inquiry into 
the causes irhich had led to the great increase in the public 
expenditure , that had taken place during recent years. In 
\ moving this resolution , Mr. Gokhale made the following 
speech : — ] # 

The Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale : — My Lord, I rise to 
move that this Council recommends to the Governor- 
General-in- Council that the Government should order a 
public inquiry by a mixed body of officials and non-officials 
into the causes which have led to the great increase in 
public expenditure, both Civil and Military, that has taken 
place during recent years, so that means may be devised 
for 'the greater enforcement of economy, where necessary 
and practicable. 

My Lord, the Budget Debate in this Council of last 
year, and more especially the language employed on the 
occasion by my Hon’ble friend the Finance Minister, had 
led me to hope that the Government would of their own 
accord diiect such an inquiry, at any rate, into the civil 
expenditure of the country. That hope, however, has not 
been justified, and I therefore deem it my duty to submit 
this motion to the consideration of this Council. My Lord , 
the last twelve years have ht en in some respects a most 
extraordinary period in Indian finance. A variety of 
circumstances, to which I will presently refer; combined to 
place at the disposal of the Government of India, 
year after year, phenomenally large revenues — 
phenomenally large, I mean, judged by the standard 
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of this country, and while advantage was taken 
of the prosperous condition of the Exchequer to 
grant a certain amount of relief to the taxpayers, tlSi 
necessary consequences of an overflowing tiensury in a 
country like Judin inevitably followed, and the level of 
expenditure came to be pushed up in every diiection in a 
manner perfectly unprecedented in the history of this 
country. How large and how unprecedented this growth 
of expenditure has been may be seen ( from the fact that 
two years ago, of a sudden and without any warning, we 
came to a year of a heavy deficit — the heaviest deficit that 
this country has known since the Mutiny. And last year, 
the LLon’ble Member, as if to emphasize the gravity of the 
situation, felt himself driven to impose additional taxation 
to the tune of about a million and a quarter in a perfectly 
normal year, fiee from famine, war, or any of those other 
disturbing circumstances which in our mind have been 
associated with increased taxation in the past. A develop- 
ment of the financial situation so extraordinary and so 
disquieting demands, in my humble opinion, a close scrut- 
iny, and it is because 1 want the Government to under- 
take such an examination that I am raising this discussion 
in this Council to-day. 

My Lord, for a proper appreciation of how’ enormous 
this growth of expenditure lavs been during recent years, 
it would be necessary to tnko a brief survey of Indian 
finance over a somewhat extended period ; and I propose, 
if the Council will bear with me, to attempt such a survey 
as briefly as I can for a period of about 3 5 years beginning 
with the year 1875. 1 take 1875 as the starting point 

because, in many respects, that year was a typical year — 
being also a normal year — typical of the old regime associat- 
ed with the names of Lord Lawrence, Lord Mayo and 
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Lord Northbrook. I propose to begin with that 
3 T ear and survey the finance of the 33 years that 
follow, ns briefly as I can. Before doing so, however, 
I think I must place before this Council one or 
two general views about the financial position of the 
-country. Those who meiely look at our Financial State- 
ments are likely to carry away a somewhat misleading idea 
as to what our real revenue or our real expenditure is. 
The Statements give certain figures known as gross and 
certain other figured known ns nett. But neither the gross 
figures nor the nett figures give in my opinion a correct 
idea of what I would call the real revenue and expenditure. 
To get at the figure of real revenue, it is necessary, in the 
first place, to exclude from the revenue, under the Principal 
Heads, Refunds and Drawbacks and Assignments and 
Compensations and also the cost of the production of 
Opium. Then we must take the Commercial Services 
nett : and to this we must add the receipts under the 
Civil and Military Departments. I think such a process 
alone would give us a collect idea of our real revenue. 
Now applying this to the Budget figures of last year, and 
those are the latest that are available for us, what do we 
find ? We find that our real revenue, as distinct from 
either gross or nett re venue as given in the * Financial 
Statement, is about 53 millions, or 80 erores of rupees — 
being made up of about 49 millions under the Principal 
Beads, about 1 million nett from Railways and Irrigation, 
about 2 millions Civil De'partmental receipts, and a little 
over 4 million Military Departmental receipts. Out of 
this revenue, about a million is devoted to meet the nett 
charge of interest on unproductive debt, and another 
million goes to meet the standing charge for Famine Re- 
lief and Insurance. If we leave these 2 millions out, 31 
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millions remain to be devoted to the Civil and Military 
administration of the country, of which a little over 30 
millions is devoted to Civil expenditure and a little und|g^ 
21 millions is spent on the Army. The Civil charges are 
made up to-day of about G millions for collection of 
Revenue, about 15 millions for the salat ies and expenses 
of Civil Departments, about 5 ‘ millions for miscellaneous 
Civil Charges, and about 4J millions for Civil Works. 
This then is the first fact about our financial position 
which I would like the Council to note. The second fact, 
which I would like to mention, is that this real revenue, 
excluding Opium receipts, which are uncertain and which 
moreover are threatened with extinction, is capable of 
growing at the rate of about 1.1 per cent, per annum. The 
calculation, which shows this, is an elaborate one and I do 
not want to weary the Council with its details. I have 
tried to take as much care as I possibly could to make it 
accurate and I have discussed the method adopted with 
those who are qualified to express an opinion on these 
matters. I think I may say that every care has been 
taken to eliminate figures which ought to be eliminated 
from such a calculation, and I feel that the result may be 
accepted as a fairly correct one. On the basis of this 
calculation, then, excluding Opium receipts, our revenue 
may he taken to be capable of growing, taking good and 
bad years alike, at an average rate of about 1 £ per cent, a 
year. It therefore follows that any increase of expendi- 
ture fo.r normal purposes, i.e., exclusive of any special 
expenditure that may have to be incurred for special 
objects, must keep well within this average rate of 1| per 
cent, per year. I trust the Council will keep these two 
facts in mind, and now follow me in reviewing the growth 
of expenditure during the 35 years, or rather 33 years, 
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following 1875. 4 t think it best to take 1908-09 as the 
last year of the period, first, because up to that year the 
growth of expenditure went on practically unchecked, and 
secondly, because complete figures are available to the 
general public only up to that year. This period of 33 
years divides itself into four smaller periods of more or 
less equal duration — the first of 9 years from 1875 to 1884, 
the second of 10 years from 1884 to 1894, the third of 7 
years from 1894 to 1901, and the fourth of 7 yews from 
1901-02 to 190S-09. Now, my Lord, for purposes of a 
fair comparison, it is necessary to reduce the figures for 
the years selected to what may be called a common 
denominator, all extraordinary items being eliminated from 
either side. Thus, if the rates of exchange for any two 
years which are compared, are different, due allowance must 
be made for that* If there has been either enhancement 
or remission of taxation in the interval, if new territory 
has been included or old territory excluded, if certain old 
heads of accounts have been left out or reclassified, allow- 
ance must be made for all these. I assure the Council 
that I have made such allowance to the best of my ability 
in the comparison which I am about to institute. Thus, 
in the first period, there was first increased taxation during 
Lord Lytton’s time and then there was a 'remission of 
taxation during Lord Ripon’s time, and I have made due 
allowance for both these circumstances. Then the rate of 
Exchange even in those days was not steady. It was about 
Is. 9*6d. to the rupee izr4875 end about Is. 7 *3d: in 1884, 
and allowance has been made for that. Well, having 
made these allowances, what do you find ? We find, putting 
aside all extraordinary expenditure due to famines and 
war, that during this period of 9 years, our total Civil and 
Military expenditure rose by about 6 per cent,, which 
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means an annual increase of about two-thirds per cent, per 
year, against an annual growth of revenue of about 1;| per 
cent. The rate of normal increase of revenue was thus 
considerably in excess of the rate of growth of expenditure, 
and it was this fact which cmabled Loid Ripon’s Adminis- 
tration to remit taxation. The total increase under Civil 
and Military during this period was about tvvo-and-a-half 
crores a year. That is the first period. 

jThe second period of 10 years is the most difficult 
period to deal with, because there is ImfJly anything in 
common between the first year and the last year. It was 
a period of great military activity in view of certain 
■eventualities that were expected on the North-West 
Frontier, and it synchronized with a steady fall in Ex- 
change and a steady diminution of Opium revenue. The 
result was that theie were continuous additions to the 
taxation of the country. In considering the expenditure 
of this period, we have to make allowance for four disturb- 
ing factors. In the first place, an addition was made in 
1885 of .10,000 troops — 10,000 Euiopean and 20,000 
Indians — to the Army. Secondly, in 1886, Upper 
Burma was annexed. Then FiXchange fell continuously 
between 1885 and 1804 from Is. 7'Wd. to la. 11 d. to the 
rupee, the latter being the lowest point Exchange ever 
reached. And lastly, Exchange Compensation Allowance 
was granted to all European officials towards the end of 
this period, costing over a croie-anda-quarter of rupees or 
nearly a million sterling. All this necessitated continuous 
additions to the taxation of the country — during 8 out of 
the 10 years, something or other being put on. These 
four factors in; ike it extremely difficult to compare 
the starting year with the closing year of this period, 
<but a certain general view, roughly correct, may 
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be presented. It will be found that during this 
period the Civil and Military expenditure of this country 
rose by about 14 crores. Out of this 14 crores, however, 
about 7 1 crores was specially provided for by extra taxation, 
so that the normal growth of charges during this period was 
about t) j crores. On the other hand, the revenue during 
this time increased by about 12 crores, of which about 6 
crores was from new taxes ; and economies were effected 
to the extent of about 2 crores by suspending the Famine 
Insurance Grant #lnl in other ways, and thus the two ends 
were made to meet. The result, during the second period, 
putting aside all special expenditure for which special 
taxation was imposed upon the country, was that we had 
a, normal growth of administrative charges for the Army 
and the Civil administration of about (> j crores. This 
works out at a total increase of about 14] per cent, in 10 
years, or an average increase of 1] per cent, per annum, 
against a normal growth of revenue fiocn the old resources 
of a little under 1 ] per cent, a year. 

I now come to the third period In this period the 
disturbing elements were not so numerous, the only factor 
of that character being Exchange. At the beginning of 
the period, Exchange was ns low as Is. 1*1 d., but rose 
steadily to Is. 4 d. in 1899, at which figure it stood practi- 
cally steady for the three closing years of the period. 
And but for the fact that three of the biggest famines of 
the last century occurred during this period, as also for the 
fact that there was war on the frontier at the commence- 
ment, the fioauces of this period would have given a much 
more satisfactory account than they did. As things were, 
however, the Railway Revenue had already begun to 
•expand. Opium too had begun to recover, and that extra- 
ordinary expansion of general revenues, which was 
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witnessed from 1898 to 1908, had also commenced. The last- 
three years of this period thus belong to a period of 
extraordinary expansion of revenue on all sides, and in 
addition to this, under Exchange alone, the Government , 
saved in 1899 nearly 5 crores of rupees on the remittances 
to England, judged by the standard of 1894. These expand- 
ing resources naturally led to increased expenditure, and 
what stimulated the growth of charges even more than 
that was that we had during this period pf three years of 
Lord Curzon’s administration — the first three years of his 
administration. As a result of all this, expenditure grew 
at a greater pace towards the close of this period than 
during the previous period ; but even so, we find that it was- 
kept well under control. During these seven years, there 
was an increase of about 6 crores* in the expenditure of 
the country, Civil and Military, which works out at about 
11 per cent, or 1.J per cent, per annum — the Civil expen- 
diture rising by about 14 per cent, in the 7 years or at 
the rate of 2 per cent, a year and the Army estimates 
rising by about 6 j per cent, or at a little under 1 per cent, 
per annum. For purposes of this comparison 1 have 
reduced the cost of Exchange for the first year to the 
level of what it would have been, if Exchange had then 
been 1*. 4 cl. instead of Is. 1*1 d. to the rupee. 

Let us now turn to the last period. The period, 
like the third, was one of seven years, but it was a period 
of what was described in this Council last year as a period 
of 4 Efficiency with a big E.’ There was a hot pursuit of 
efficiency in every direction, loading to increased establish* 
ments, creation of new appointments, and increases in the 
scales of pa}' and promotion and pensions of the European 
services of the country. As a result what do we find ? An in* 
crease of expenditure all round which is perfectly astonishing * 
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The disturbing factors during this period were : — 
(1) the Accounts for Berar were included, (2) the bulk of the 
Local Funds Accounts were excluded, (3,) there were remis- 
sions of taxation, and (4) the charges for Military- Marine 
were transfered from Civil works to Military, Making 
allowances for all these factors, we find that during these 
seven years, 1901-02 to 1 907-08, the total normal growth of 
charges, Civil and Military, came to no less than 18 
crores ! This gives us an increase of about 33 per cent, in 
seven years, or about 5 per cent, 'per annum ! On the 
other hand, the expansion of revenue, which in itself was 
most exceptional, was, making all necessary allowances, 
about 2 per cent, per annum. We thus come to this : — 
We had an increase of about 2£ crores during the first 
nine years ; we had about 6 crores during the next ten 
years; again about 6 crores during the next seven years; 
and we had an increase of not less than 18 crores during 
the last seven years ! Taking the precentages, again, we 
. find that the normal growth of charges per annum in the 
first period was about two-thirds per cent. ; it ranged be- 
tween 1] and 1J per cent, during the second and third 
periods ; while it was nearly 5 per cent, during the last 
period ! Taking Civil and Military separately, it was 40 
per cent, for seven years or nearly tf per cent.' per annum 
for the Civil, and about 20 per cent., or an annual average 
growth of 3 per cent, for the Military ! 

My Lord, I think it should only be necessary to 
mention these figures to establish the importance and 
necessity of an inquiry into the growth of charges dbring 
recent years. It will probably be said that this extra- 
ordinary increase is accounted for to a great extent by 
increased expenditure in several useful directions. I 
admit at once that the Government have found additiona 
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money for several desirable objects during this period. 
Put what L the amount so found ? The total growth of 
Civil charges during this period was 13 or ores. Out of 
these 1 ;j <• cores, a sum of about 5 orores represents roughly 
the additional expenditure on Police, Education, and 
grants to Local Bodies. About si million has been added 
to the expenditure on the Police, with what results it is 
too early vet to siv J, for one, am not satisfied that the 
growth of expenditure in this direction has been all good, 
but 1 will take it for the moment that the increased 
expenditure will give us a. more improved Police service. 
Next we find that under Education there has been an 
increase of about half a million or 75 lakhs, including the 
sums provided for Agricultural Education and Technical* 
Education. Finally, a little over half a million — nearly 
two-thirds of a million— represents the grants made to 
Municipalities and Local Boards for Sanitation, Education 
and other purposes. Thus, roughly speaking, the addi- 
tional expenditure on these objects come to a little over 3t 
croies or 2 millions sterling, leaving still an increase of 
about 10 crores to be explained. 

My Lord, I may mention, if the Council will 
permit me, that it is not only now that I am complaining 
of this extraordinary rise in charges. As far back as five 
yeais ago, when we were in the midst of this period and 
when charges were still going up by leaps and bounds in 
every direction, 1 ventured to make a complaint on this 
subject in the Council. If the Council will pardon me for 
quoting from myself, I would like to read a few lines from 
what I then said. Speaking in the Budget Debate of 
1906-07, I ventured to observe : — 

The surpluses of the last few years —rendered possible 
by the artifice! enhancement of the value of the rupee,, 
and realised, first by maintaining taxation at a higher level 
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than was necessary in view of the appreciated rupee, and* 
secondly, by a systematic under-estimating of revenue and 
over-estimating of * xpenditure— have produced their inevit- 
able effect on the expenditure of the country. With , such 
a plethora of monev in the Ex 'hequer of the State, the level 
of expenditure was bound to be pushed up in all directions* Eco- 
nomy came to be a despised word and increased establishments And 
revised scales of pay and pension for the European officials 
became the order of the day. Some remissions of taxation were 
no doubt tardily granted, hut the evil of an uncontrolled growth 
of expenditure in all directions in the name of increased efficiency 
was not checked, sod the legacy mint now remain with u«. The 
saddest part of the whole thing is that in spite of this superabund- 
ance of money in the Exchequer and the resultant growth of 
administrHiive expenditure, the mo*t pressing needs of the country 
in regard to the moral and material advancement of the people 
have continued for the most part unattended to and no advantage 
of the financial position has been taken to inaugurate comprehen- 
sive schemes of State action for improving the condition of the 
masses. Such State action is, in my humble opinion, the first 
duty now resting on the Government, of India, and it will need all 
the monev — recurring and non-recurring — that the Hoii’ble Mem- 
ber ean find for it. 

That this complaint whs admitted in its substance 
to be just by the Government, or rather by the represent- 
ative of the Government in the Finance Department, will 
be seen from certain very striking observations made the 
following year by His Honour Sir Edward Baker, who was- 
then our Finance Minister. Speaking in the Budget 
Debate of 1907-08 about a proposal that there should be a 
further increase in the salaries of certain officers, he 
protested that he regarded that proposal * with astonish- 
ment, and something like dismay'; and then he proceeded 
to say : — 

! have now been connected with the Finance Department of 
the Government of India for five years continuously, and during the 
whole of that period 1 do not believe that a single day has passed 
on which I have rot been called upon officially to assent to an in- 
crease of pay of some sppointrrenft or group of appointments, to 
the reorganisation of some Department, or to an augmentation of 
their numbers. All experience proves that wherever revision is 
needed, either of strength or emoluments, the Local Government* 
and the Heads of Departments are only too ready in bringing it 
forward. Nor are the members of the various Services at all 
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backward in urging their own claim*. X cannot in the leant 
recognise the necessity for imparting an additional stimulus to 
this process. 

It will thus he seen that there has been a great 
deal of expenditure incurred during the last few years of 
a permanent character, which was rendered possible only 
by the fact that Government had large surpluses at its 
disposal. In view of this, and in view of the great deterior- 
ation that has since taken place in the financial position, 
I think it is incumbent now on the Government to review 
the whole situation once again. My Lo^d, this was the 
course which Lord Dnfferin adopted in his time, though 
the growth of charges then was nothing like what it has 
been during the last decade. When Lord Dufferin became 
Viceroy, he decided to increase the Army in this country 
and for that purpose wanted more money. And so he 
appointed a Finance Committee to inquire into the growth 
of expenditure that had taken place just before his time, 
so as to lind out what saving could be effected. The Reso- 
lution, appointing that Committee, is a document worth 
the perusal of the present Government of India. It 
speak h of the growth of Civil expenditure that had taken 
place during the preceding five years as ‘ very large/ 
though, as I have already pointed out, the increase was 
only at an average rate of about | per cent, per annum 
between 1875 and 1884, or taking the charges for Collec- 
tion of Revenue and the Salaries and Expenses of Civil De- 
partments only, it was about 1 h per cent. — the increase 
under two heads being higher than under other heads. 
If that rate of increase was, in Lord Diifferitrs o pin ion ^ 
4 too large/ I wonder what expression he would have used 
to describe the pace at which expenditure has grown dur- 
ing the last decade ! 

My Lord, now come to the form of the enquiry 
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which I propose. I propose, in the first place, that the 
# enquiry should be a public enquiry, and I propose, second- 
ly, that it should be by a mixed body of officials and non- 
officials. As I have already observed, the language 
employed by the ITon’hle the Finance Member last year in 
this connection had led me to hope that Government would 
of their own accord order such nn inquiry into the matter. 
In Simla last August, however, when I asked the Hor/ble 
Member u question in Council, he said that what he had 
meant was a departmental inquiry only. Now, my Lord, 
the position is so serious that a mere Departmental inquiry 
will not do. In support of this view, I may quote my 
Hon'ble friend himself. He said last year that the ques- 
tion of economy did not rest with his Department alone ; 
it rested with the Government, of Indira as a whole. He 
also said that if economy was to be enforced, public opinion, 
both in this country and in England, would have to 
enlist itself on the side of economy. Now the only way 
to enlist public opinion on that side is by holding a public 
enquiry into the growth of charges, as was done by Lord 
Dufferin, so that the people might know how the ch$rg<*s 
have been growing and where we now stand. My Lord, I 
do not want a mere Departmental inquiry .at the head- 
quarters of Government, An inquiry at Simla or Calcutta 
will only be a statistical inquiry. What we want is a 
Committee, somewhat on the lines of Lord Bufferings 
Committee, with one or two non- officials added, going 
round the country, taking evidence, finding out from the 
Heads of Departments what possible establishments could 
be curtailed, and making recommendations with that care 
and weight and deliberation, generally associated with 
public inquiries. I urge such an inquiry, because, govern- 
ed as India at present is, public inquiries from time to 
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time into the growth of expenditure are the only possible 
safeguard for ensuring an economical administration of 
our finances. Under the East India Company, the situa- 
tion was in some respects stronger in such matters. The 
Imperial Government, which now finds it easy to throw on 
India charges which should not be thrown on India, was in 
those days resisted by the Company, whenever it sought to 
impose such charges. On the other hand, Parliament 
exercised a jealous watchfulness in regard to the affairs of 
the Company, and every 20 years thfre used to be a peri- 
odical inquiry, with the result that, everything was care- 
fully overhauled ; and that tended largely to keep things 
under control. With the transfer of the Government of 
this country from the Company to the Crown, things have 
been greatly changed. All power is now lodged in the 
hands of the Secretary of State, who, as a Member of the 
Cabinet, has a standing majority behind him in the House 
of Commons. This means that the control of Parliament 
over Indian expenditure, though it exists in theory, is in 
practice purely nominal. In these circumstances, the 
importance and the value of periodical public inquiries into 
our financial administration should be obvious to all. 
There have been three such inquiries since the transfer of 
the Government from the Company to the Crown. The 
first was by a Parliamentary Committee in the seventies. 
The Committee which sat for nearly four years, took most 
valuable evidence. Unfortunately Parliament broke up in 
1874, before the Committee had finished its labours, and 
the Committee dissolved with the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment. The second inquiry was by the Committee appoint- 
ed by Lord Dufferin in 1886-87, and ten years after, in 
1897, a third inquiry was ordered, this time by a Royal 
Commission presided over by Lord Welby. Fourteen years- 
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^have elapsed since then, and T think it is due to the coun- 
try that another Committee or Commission of Inquiry 
should now be appointed to inquire in a public manner 
into the growth of charges and find out what economies 
and reductions are possible and how the level of ordinary 
expenditure may be kept down. And this inquiry must 
not be in London or at Simla or Calcutta. It must be by 
a body which will go round the country and take evidence. 

My Lord, I will now state what, in rny opinion, are 
the remedies which 4he situation requires. My proposals 
are four in number, and they tire these : —In the first 
place, what Mr. Gladstone used to call the spirit of ex- 
penditure, which has been abroad in this country for a 
great many years, and especially during the seven years 
between 1901-02 to 1908-09, should now be chained and 
controlled, and, in its place, the spirit of economy should 
be installed. If the Government would issue orders to alt 
Departments, as Lord DulFerin did, to enforce rigorous- 
economy in every direction and to keep dow T n the level of 
expenditure, especially avoidable expenditure, I think a 
good deal might be done. Lord Duffer in’s Government 
wanted money for militar}* preparations, f earnestly hope 
that Your Lordship’s Government will want to find money 
for extending education in all directions. In any case, 
the need for strict economy is there, and I trust that 
Government will issue instructions to all their Depart- 
ments to keep down administrative charges as far os possi- 
ble. That is my first suggestion. In this connection 1 
may add this. Care must be now taken never again to- 
allow the normal rate of growth of expenditure to go be- 
yond the normal rate of growth of revenue. Indeed, it 
must be Jkept well within the limits of the latter, if we are 
not to disregard the ordinary requirements of solvent 
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finance. If special expenditure is wanted for purposes, as 
may happen in the case of an invasion or similar trouble, 
special taxation must be imposed, and we shall be prepared 
to face the situation and support the Government in doing 
so. But in ordinary circumstances, the normal rate of 
growth of expenditure must not exceed and should be well 
within the normal rate of growth of revenue. 

My second suggestion is that the Military ex- 
penditure should now be substantially reduced. My Lord, 
this is a somewhat difficult question, ^nd I trust the Coun- 
cil will bear with me while 1 place a few facts on this 
subject before it. Our Military expenditure, which, till 
1885, was at a level of about 16 croros a year, now stands 
at well over .‘11 crores. The strength of the Army was 
first determined by a Commission which was appointed 
after the Mutiny, in 1850, and that strength — roughly 
sixty thousand Europeans and one hundred and twenty 
thousand Indians — continued to be the strength of the 
Army till 1885. On many occasions during that interval, 
those who were responsible for the Military Administration 
of the country pressed for an increase in the number of 
troops, but without success. In 1885, 30,000 troops — ten 
thousand European and twenty thousand Indian — were ad- 
ded. The number has been slightly increased since, and we have 
at present about 75,000 European troops and double that 
number of Indian troops. Now, my Lord, my first con- 
tention is that the country cannot afford such a large army, 
and in view of the great improvment, which has taken 
place in mid- Asian politics, it should now be substantially 
reduced. Not only responsible critics of Government but 
many of those who have taken part in the Administration 
of India and who are or were in a position to express an 
authoritative opinion on the subject have publicly stated 
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^hat the strength of the Indian Army is in excess of 
strictly Indian requirements. Thus General Brackenbury, 
who was a Military Member of this Council at one time, 
stated in 1897, in his evidence before the Royal Commis- 
sion on Indian Expenditure, that the strength of the 
Indian army was in excess of Indian requirements, and 
that part of it was intended to be a reserve for the whole 
Empire in the East. I may also point out that the Army 
Commission of 1879, of which Lord Roberts was a 

member, held that thf then strength of the Indian armv 

60,000 English troops and 1 20,000 Indian troops — was 
sufficient for all requirements — sufficient, to resist Russian 
aggression, not only if Russia acted alone, but even with 
Afghanistan as her ally. Then, my Lord, when the South 
African war broke out, a substantial number of troops was 
sent out of this country for service in South Africa, at a 
time when the situation should have been regarded as 
anxious for India. A part was also sent to China about 
the same -time, and yet things went on here as well as ever. 
All these things show that the strength of the Indian 
army, as it exists to-day, is really in excess of Indian 
requirements. It may be said that this is a matter of 
military efficiency, on which non-official members are nbfc 
qualified to express an opinion. If I were venturing an 
opinion ou the technical details of Military Administra- 
tion, I should blame mjself for my presumption ; but this 
is a matter of policy, which, I venture to think, all laymen 

even Indian laymen— are qualified to understand, and 

on which they are perfectly entitled to express an opinion. 
Any one can see that the situation in mid -Asia and on fch^ 
Frontiers of India has undergone a profound change. 
And, in view of this change, I think it is due to the people 
of this country, who have borne this enormous military 
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burden fora number of years, that some relief should now, 
be granted to them, and thereby funds set free to be 
devoted to more- useful and more pressing objects. My 
Lord, military efficiency, as Lord Salisbury once pointed 
out, must always be relative. Jt must depend not only on 
what the Military authorities think to be necessary, but 
on a combined consideration of the needs of defence and 
the resources which the country can afford for the purposes 
of such defence. Judged by this standard, I think that 
our Military expenditure is unduly likjh ; and I therefore 
respectfully urge that a part of this expenditure should 
now be reduced by reducing the troops to the number at 
which they stood in lKHf). 

My Lord, my third suggestion is that there should 
now be a more extended employment of the indigenous 
Indian agency in the public service. In this connection I 
am free to recognise the necessity of paying as a rule the 
Indian at a lower rate of payment than the Englishman who 
holds the same office. I think this is part of our case. If we 
insist on Indians being paid at the same rate as Englishmen 
we cut away a large part of the gr ound from under our feet. 
Except in regard to those offices, with which a special dignity 
is associated, such, for instance, as Memberships of Executive 
Councils, High Court Judgeships and so forth, where of 
-course there must be strict quality, even as regards pay^ 
between the Indian and the Englishman, there must, I 
think, be differential rates of payment for the Indian and 
European members of the Public Service. What is how- 
ever necessary is that care must be taken not to make 
«uch distinctions galling. Instead of the present division 
into Provincial and Imperial services, or instead of laying 
•down that Indian should be given two-thirds of what the 
.Englishman gets, I would provide a fixed salary for each 
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gffice, aud I would further provide that if the holder of the 
office happens to be an Englishman, an extm allowance 
should be p-ud to him, because he has to send his wife and 
children to England, and he has often to go there himself. 
These have to be recognised as the exigencies of the present 
situation and they must be faced in the proper spirit. I 
should, therefore, have a fixed salary for each office ; and I 
would then throw it equally open to all, who possess the 
necessary qualifications, subject to the condition already 
mentioned, that an English holder of it should get an 
extra allowance for meeting extra expenses. Then, when 
you have to make an appointment, you will have this 
before you. An Indian— pay, say, Its. 500 a month— an 
Englishman pay Its. 500 phis an allowance, say of Its. 1(56. 
If j’ou then are really anxious for economy, you will have 
to take the Indian, other things being equal. 

My fourth and last suggestion is this — that provi- 
sion should now be made for an independent Audit in this 
country. My Lord, this is a matter of very great import- 
ance and it has a history of its own. In the eighties there 
was some very earnest discussion on this subject between 
the Government of India and the Secretary of State. The 
first proposal on the subject, curiously enough, went from 
the Government of India themselves ; that was whep Lord 
Cromer— -Sir E. Baring, as he then was — was Finance 
Minister of India, and Lord liipon, Viceroy. In a des- 
patch, addressed by the Government of India to the 
Secretary of State iu 1882, the Government urged that a 
system of independent Audit should be introduced into 
India. The whole of that despatch is well worth a careful 
study. After a biief review of the systems of Audit in 
different European countries, which the Government of 
India specially examined, they state in clear terms that 
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they have come to the conclusion that the system of Audife 
in this country by officers who are subordinate to the 
Government is not satisfactory and must be altered. And 
they insist on two things ; — First, that the officer, who was 
then known as Comptroller General, or as he i* now called, 
Comptroller and Auditor- General, should be entirely inde- 
pendent of the Government of India, that he should look 
forward to no promotion at the hands of the Government 
of India, and that he should be removable only with the 
sanction of the Secretary of State in Council, and secondly, 
that his position, as regimrd.s salary, should be as high as 
that of the Financial Secretary, and that he should reach 
that position automatically by annual increments after 
twenty years’ service. The Secretary of State of that time, 
however, under the advice of his Council which, as a rule, is 
averse to change or reform, declined to sanction the 
proposal. He considered that it was not suited to India, 
that it was not really necessary, and that it would cost a 
good deal ! Curiously enough, however, frve or six yew's 
afterwards, tho same proposal was revived by the Secretary 
of State for India himself. Lord Cross was then Secretary 
of State and the despatch in which he reopens and 
discusses this question is also worth a careful perusal. 
Like the Government of India of 1882, he too dwells on 
the unsatisfactory character of the Indian Audit, es- 
pecially owing to the fact of the Head of the Audit De- 
partment being a subordinate of the Government of India, 
and points out how necessary it is that this officer should 
be independent of the Indian Government* The proposal 
was, however, this time resisted by the Government of 
India, Lord Landsdowne being then Viceroy, and it again 
fell through. Now, my Lord, I respectfully urge that the 
question should be taken up once again and the Auditor 
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, General made absolutely independent of the Government 
of India. In England , the Auditor General submits an 
annml report on all irregularities, which have come un- 
der his notice, to the House of Commons, and the House 
refers it to a Committee, known as the Committee of 
Public Accounts, which then subjects the officials concern- 
ed to a searching and rigorous examination. As our 
Council does not yet vote supplies, it will, I recognize, be 
necessary in present circumstances that our Auditor 
General's Report should be submitted to the Secretary of 
State for India, who is the final authority in financial 
matters. But the Report should be made public, being 
laid before Parliament every year and being also published 
in India. Then our criticism of the financial administra- 
tion will be really well-informed and effective. . At present 
non-official members can offer only general remarks for 
the simple reason that they are not in a position to know 
anything about the details of financial administration. 
This will be altered, If they obtain the assistance of an 
annual report from an independent Auditor General. 

My Lord, I have done. I want this inquiry to be 
undertaken for four reasons. In the first place, this 
phenomenal increase in expenditure demands an investi- 
gation on its own account. Economy is necessary .in every 
country, but more than anywhere else is it necessary in 
India. Certain observations, which were made by Lord 
Mayo 40 years ago on .this point, may well be recalled 
even at this distance of time. In speaking of the Army 
expenditure, he said in effect that even a single shilling 
taken from the people of India and spent unnecessarily on 
the Army was a crime against the people, who needed it 
for their moral and material development. Secondly, way 
Lord) expenditure must be strictly and rigorously kept 
30 
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down now, because we are at a serious juncture in the 
history of our finance. Our Opium revenue is threatened 
with extinction. Thirdly, I think we are on the eve of a 
large measure of financial decentralisation to Provincial 
Governments, and it seems certain that those Governments 
will be given larger powers over their own finances. If, 
however, this is to be done, there must first of all be a 
careful inquiry into the present level of their expenditure. 
That level must be reduced to what is fair and reasonable 
before they are started on their new r career. Last, but 
not least, we aro now entertaining the hope that we are 
now on the eve of a great expansion of educational effort — 
primary, technical and agricultural, in fact, in all direc- 
tions. My Lord, I am expressing only the feeling of my 
countrymen throughout India when I say that we are 
earnestly looking forward to the next five years as a period 
of striking educational advance for this country. Now, if 
this advance is to bo effected, very large funds will be re- 
quired, and it is necessary that the Government of India 
should, first of all, examine their own position and find 
out what proportion of their present revenues can be 
spared for the purpose. My Lord, these objects — 
education, sanitation, relief of agricultural indebted- 
ness — are of such paramount importance to the coun- 
try that I, for one, shall not shrink from advocating 
additional taxation to meet their demands, if that is found 
to be necessary. But before such additional taxation can 
be proposed by Government, or can be supported by non- 
official members, it is necessary to find out what margin 
oan be provided out of existing resources. This is a duty 
which the Government owes to the country ; and the repre- 
sentatives of the taxpayers in this Council owe it to those, 
y~ n whose behalf they are here, to urge this upon the 
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Government. It is on thin account that I have raised this 
question before the Council to-day, and I earnestly trust 
the Government will consider my proposals in the spirit in 
which they have been brought forward. My Lord, I move 
the Resolution which stands in my name. 

[By way of reply to the criticisms offered, in the course 
of the discussion on the above resolution , Mr. GoUiale spoke 
as follows : — ] 

The Hon’ble Mr, Gokhale : — My Lord, 1 must crave 
Your Lordship’s indulgence a second time, because I 
think I ought to reply to some of the criticisms, which 
have been ottered, before this discussion is brought to a 
close. 

I must begin with my Hon’ble friend Mr. Meston, 
whose remarks I am almost sorry to criticise in view of the 
extremely generous reference that he has been so kind as 
to make to myself. But, my Lord, 1 must say at once 
that I am not convinced by what the Hon’ble Member has 
said, and 1 am not quite sure how far the Hon* ble^M ember 
himself is convinced. I have a shrewd suspicion,* my 
Lord, that if I could have access to some of the notes 
which my Hon’ble friend, as Financial Secretary, must 
have been writing from time to time during the last few 
years, I think I could make a much stronger case in 
favour of this Resolution than I have been able to do to- 
day. My Hon’ble friend began by saying that, if 
expenditure in this country has doubled itself in 35 years, 
the same thing has happened in other countries. I had 
almost anticipated this argument, and I therefore care- 
fully avoided comparing the expenditure of this time with 
the expenditure of 35 years ago. What I did was that I 
divided the period into four smaller periods and took each 
time one of these, so that the years compared should not 
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be separated by too long an interval; In the first place, 
therefore, my Hon’ble friend must treat the expenditure of 
other countries in the same way before the analogy can 
apply. Moreover, let him not forget that this analogy 
from foreign countries can cut both ways. I am quite 
willing that this country should provide for a standard of 
expenditure, such as obtains in other countries, if the 
Government of India wilt accept for itself all the responsi- 
bilities and all standards of administration that the 
Governments of other countries have accepted. Let the 
Government, for instance, to mention only one instance, 
give us free, universal primary education in this country, 
and then it will bo time for us to consider how our 
expenditure compares with- that of other countries. My 
Hon'bl© friend prefers to take the year 1898, as the start* 
ing year for his comparison, to the year 1901-02. I too 
had thought at one time of taking 1898-99, for the 
simple reason that that was the commencement of Lord 
Curzon's administration ; but I found afterwards that the 
year w F as unsuitable, though it would really have been 
mote favourable for my purpose. I wanted scrupul* 
olisly to avoid anything that was unfair, and I saw 
that that year would not do, because it was midway 
between two great famines, the famine of 1897-98 
and the famine of 1899-1900, and the revenue in that year 
therefore was larger on account of the arrears that were 
collected from the previous famine. Moreover, as both 
1899-1900 and 1900-01 were years of extensive famines, 
the level of expenditure had no opportunity during those 
years to rise as it would otherwise have done. As regards 
my friend’s explanation of the increase, the amount of 
which he admits, I really do not know how to describe it. 
The explanation comes to this : — I had said that there 
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had been an increase of 9 millions ; * yes/ says the Hon’ble 
Member, ‘ there has been that increase ; but it is made up 
of so much more spent under this head, so much under 
that head, and so on, the total coming to 9 millions' 1 
Now this would have been a good answer, if 1 had said 
that I did not know how or where to find the items, of 
whieh these 9 millions were made up. If, for instance, I 
had said that somebody had walked away with our 9 
millions a year, this explanation would have been perfectly 
sound. Surely theglefcails, which he has given, could have 
been put together by any one of us from the financial 
returns of the Government ; or if I had experienced any 
difficulty in that, I could have drawn on the ample courtesy 
of my Hobble friend, on which, as a matter of fact, he 
has permitted me to draw so liberally during the last few 
days. To the real question which I have raised, the 
Hon’ble Member has attempted practically no answer. I 
will refer only to two items to illustrate the way in which 
he has been compelled to arguo in this matter. The 
Hon’ble Member says that establishments have been large- 
ly increased during the last few years ; now that is exactly 
my complaint. What the Hon'ble Member should have 
told the Council is — should they have been so inci eased? 
He has, however, nothing to say on that point. Again, 
take the increase under Stationery. The Hon’ Bio Mem- 
ber’s explanation is — * I suppose we have been writing 
much more than we used to do.’ Now, in the first place, 
I am not so sure about that. If the officials have been 
really writing much more than they used to do, then they 
have been disobeying the orders of the Government of 
India ; for one of the; orders issued by Lord Curzon dor* 
tng his time was that official writing should be curtailed ; 
and he even took great credit to himself on a subsequent 
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occasion for having reduced the voluminous mass of official 
writing. But apart from that, last year, when I raised 
this very question of increased expenditure on Stationery, 
my Hon’hle friend Mr. Robertson, who was then in charge 
of the Department of Commerce and Industry, admitted 
that there had been a great increase during the last 
twelve years, the increase amounting to no less than 60 
per cent, in 1 2 years ! And ho assured the Council that 
his Department had been making inquiries and he hoped 
to make substantial reductions. Not r word of this, how- 
ever, have wc heard from Mr. Meston to-day. The last 
point which I would like to notice in the Hon’ble Mem- 
ber’s remarks is about remission of taxation. My Hon’ble 
friend says that while expenditure has increased a good 
deal during the last 8 or 9 years, there has also been a 
remission of taxation of about four millions. Now*, my 
Lord, no one denies this, and J admitted it myself in my 
first, speech. Rut when the fact is used to convey the 
idea that the taxpayers have no ground to complain of the 
increased expenditure, the statement is not quite fair. 
There has undoubtedly been this remission of taxation, 
but I want the Council to remember that it was no 
more than was in common fairness due to the people of this 
country on account of the savings that the Government 
effected in the charges on their Home remittances. During 
the previous ten years, there had been successive additions 
to the taxation of the country, amounting to about 44 
millions, owing mainly to the continuous fall in exchange. 
When, therefore, exchange again rose to and steadied 
itself at 1$. 4 // m the Government were bound to return to 
the peopie the 34 millions, saved on their remittance 
charges, and this was practically all that the Government 
did by their remission of taxation, on which the Hon’ble 
Member has laid so much stress. 
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I will next turn to the speech of the Hon’ble Mr. 
Brunyute. I really have no quarrel with the Hon’ble 
Member’s statement of the case, as he has placed it before 
the Council. His argument briefly amounts to this. The 
country is getting good value for its money. Now I do 
not dispute that. I feel I am not qualified myself to ex- 
press an opinion on that subject. Moreover, I recognise 
that for seven years we had one of the greatest soldiers of 
our time at the head of the Indian Army and he was 
specially well-known for his economical administration. It 
is true that there *re those who do not quite accept this 
view ; but that is a matter which must be left to military 
experts. My question was solely about policy. After the 
profound change that has taken place in Central Asian and 
Frontier affairs, is it fair, is it just to the people of the 
country that the military expenditure should still continue 
on the same high scale on which it has been incurred all 
these years i For thirty years and more, our military 
expenditure has been dominated by the fear tlmt Russia 
was drawing nearer and nearer to this country. My 
Hon’ble friend, Mr. liaque, has ref ei red to the Anglo- 
Russian Convention in the framing of which, as he has 
reminded the Council, Your Excellency had such a great 
part. If the Anglo- Russian Convention is a reality, I 
thi nk we are entitled to the benefit of it, and th8 only way 
in which this benefit can be brought home to us is by 
relieving us of a part of the burden that we have borne for 
so many years, in order that funds may be set free to 
spend on primary and technical education and such other 
objects. In this connection I would like to quote certain 
observations of Lord Mayo, made 40 years ago. In a 
celebrated minute, which has been published, Lord Mayo 
wrote as follows : — 
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Though the financial necessities of the hour have brought 
more prominently to our view the enormous cost of our Army (10 3 
orores), as compared with the available resources of the country, 
I cannot describe fiscal difficulty as the main reason for the course 
we have taken. I consider that, if our condition in this reaped 
was most prosperous, we should still not be justified in spending 
one shilling more on our Army than can be shown to be absolute* 
ly and imperatively necessary. There are considerations of a far 
higher nature involved in this matter than the annual exigencies 
of finance or the interests of those who are employed in the mill' 
tary service of the Crown. Every shilling that is taken for 
unnecessary military expenditure is so much withdrawn from 
those vast sums which it is our duty to spend for the moral and 
material improvement of the people. 

My Lord, this is ns true to-day v as it was 40 years 
ago, and I earnestly trust that something will be done to 
reduce our present overgrown military expenditure. 

I will now say a word in regard to the speech made 
by the Hon’ble Mr. Madge. I am glad to have his support, 
even though he offers it in his own way. But one or two 
things in what he said I must notice. He seeuied to imagine 
thatl had given up my criticism of Railway expenditure of 
last year. Nothing of tho kind. I did not bring it up again 
to-day, because I took the Commercial Services net for 
purposes of my comparison. My objection lost year was 
not to the construction of railways out of capital, but to 
the percentage of working charges going up by leaps and 
bounds without any satisfactory reason. Last year, my 
Hon’ble friend, Sir T. Wynne, gave the Council a some- 
what lengthy explanation ; but I am not sure that it 
sntisfievl the Council. 1 understand, however, that the 
working expenses are being kept down this year. I 
sincerely hope that this is true. In any case we shall know 
it soon, when the Financial Statement is presented. Mr. 
Madge lias told the Council that, in his opinion, not a 
single European soldier in this country can be reduced. 
This empathic observation was preceded by the statement 
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that laymen ought not to be dogmatical in these matters 
f If only the Hon’le Member had remembered his own 
counsel, we should have been spared a proposition so 
extreme as that which came from him. My friend spoke 
of the recent riots and of troops being requisitioned for 
service on the occasion. My Lord, it is difficult to take 
an argument like that seriously. If unfortunately, there 
was real interna! trouble in the country on a large scale, 
would an Army of sixty to seventy thousand troops suffice 
to quell it ? The Army from that point of view, is either 
too small or too farge. The policy of the Government is 
to govern the country with the confidence and the attach- 
ment of the people. In that view of things, I think it is 
most unfair that these occasional riots should be brought 
forward as an argument for maintaining the Army on its 
present scale. Lastly, the Hon’ble Member has expressed 
the view that the system of independent audit that I pro- 
posed was unnecessary. Well, in this he and I differ 
which is a small matter. Rut he should realize that he 
also differs from some of the greatest statesmen of 
England, Germany, France and Austria. If he likes 
that singular distinction, I have no quarrel with him. 

My Lord, I now coma to the extraordinary speech 
of the Hobble Mr. Gates. For easy confidence that every- 
thing is for the best in this best of lands and for the polite 
suggestion that those who demand an inquiry into how 
Government spend the money, raised from the taxyers, 
are guilty more or less of something approaching presump- 
tion, I think that speech would be bard to beat. How- 
ever, the Hon’ble Member himself has supplied to the 
^Council a part of the explanation of that speech. He has told 
us that he comes from Burma ! But, my Lord, yrhatover 
may be thought of the rest of his speech, I do not think 
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there was any excuse for the Hon’bie Member misunder- 
standing me on one point. I never asked for a Commission f 
like the Welby Commission. It is true that I mentioned 
it along with other bodies that have inquired into the 
administration of Indian finances from time to time, but I 
distinctly stated that I wanted an inquiry, not by a body 
sitting at Simla or Calcutta, or in ^London, but by a 
Committee that could go round the country, like the 
Finance Committee of Lord Dufferin. And Lord 
Duffierin’s Committee was the one Committee which really 
did achieve solid results. That Committee went all over 
the country, took valuable evidence and submitted within 
three years its recommendations, calculated to effect a 
saving of about 60 lakhs, and most of the recommend- 
ations were carried out. It is a Committee of that 
kind, with one or two non-officials put on it, that I 
want. My Lord, it is quite true that if the Government 
do not want to enforce economies, the Committee 
will not achieve anything. Lord Curzon once said in 
this Council : ‘There are inquiries and inquiries ; there are 
inquiries to shelve and inquiries to solve.’ If the Govern- 
ment wish to shelve this problem, they will deal with it in 
one way. If, however, they want to find a solution for it, 
they will deal with it in another way. What the Com- 
mittee does or does not do, will depend upon the keenness 
or otherwise of the Government in the matter. Then the 
Hon’We Member asked why it was necessary to refer the 
question of an independent audit to a Committee of In- 
quiry. My Lord, I never suggested that it should be so 
referred. I merely mentioned it as one of the remedies 
that the situation required. If the Government will them- 
selves examine the proposal and adopt it, so much the 
better ; if the Government do not want to do this, they 
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may refer it to the proposed Committee. Of course it is 
open to me, as the Hon’ble Member says, to bring thia 
matter before the Council in the shape of a Resolution. 
And I certainly will do it, if it becomes necessary. But as 
to when I should do it, of that I must be the judge. Then 
the Hon’ble Member said I had adopted an unconstitu- 
tional course in bringing this Resolution forward. My 
Lord, the Ron’ble Member is Financial Commissioner of 
his Province. I do not know what his views are of the 
financial relations ly tween the Government of India and 
the Provincial Governments. But I think he should know 
that it is only in this Council that discussions of this kind 
can be initiated. Any matter which refers to all Provin- 
ces in common, any matter which involves considerations 
of policy, Avith which the Government of India alone can 
deal, can be raised only in iLK Council and nowhere else. 
Comparatively small matters, relating to particular Pro- 
vinces, may be raised in the Councils of those Provinces. 
I will not ask if they do even that in the Burma Council. 
But does the Hon’ble Member imagine that questions like 
economy in military expenditure, questions even like civil 
expenditure, involving large policies, such as the wider 
employment of Indians, can be raised in Local Councils ? 
These questions must be raised here, if they are to bo rais- 
ed anywhere at all in India. One more observation, my 
Lord, on Mr. Gates’ speech, and I will have done with it. 
The Hon’ble Member spoke of the bloated budget of 
Bombay, and he suggested that we should look for econo- 
mies there and not trouble other Provinces. My Lord, if 
the budget of Bombay is a bloated budget, in any case ive 
pay every penny of it ourselves. We have not lived on 
other Provinces or on the Government of India for nearly 
20 years as Upper Burma has done. When Upper Burma 
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refunds to the Government of India all that it has drawn 
from other Provinces, it will be time for it to speak of the 
bloated budgets of other Provinces, 

My Lord, I now come to the last speech, which of 
course was not the least — that of the Hon’ble Sir Guy 
Fleetwood Wilson. I am grateful to my Hon’ble friend for 
the courtesy of his remarks and on the whole for the very 
friendly tone of his speech. If it had been only the courte* 
ous and friendly tone, my satisfaction would not have been 
so real. When the Ilon’ble Member^ adopts a specially 
friendly attiude or a specially conciliatory tone, I don’t 
mind confessing that I grow somewhat suspicious. That 
was my experience hist year ; while he was giving us verbal 
sympathy without stint, he was putting on the country tax 
after tax. However, in consideration of the definite assur- 
ance he has given to-day and in deference to what has 
fallen from him towards the close of his speech, I am quite 
willing to withdraw this Resolution for this year. I with- 
draw it for this one y ear only, because by this time next 
year we shall bo in a position to see how far the Hon’ble 
Member has been able to carry out what he has practically 
undertaken to do. And I do this all the more readily 
because the Hon’ble Member has laid stress on one 
circumstance, to which it is necessary to attach special 
weight, and that is the fact that Your Excellency has just 
assumed the reins of office, and that it is only fair that you 
should have time to look into this question for yourself. 
The ITon'ble Member has drawn the attention of the 
Council to the fact that Your Excellency, if I may repeat 
what he said without impertinence, has a great reputation 
for economic administration, and the Council may well 
leave this matter in Your Excellency’s hands for the 
present, On one point, however, I must express my 
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dissent from the Hon’ble Member. I do not agree with 
him as regards the undesirability of the machinery which 
J hare suggested — the machinery of a public inquiry. I 
think public inquiries from time to time serve a special 
purpose of their own. Apart from the economies, that 
may actually be effected as a result of such inquiries, every 
department is put on its defence, and that in itself is 
something to achieve. The fact that there is going to be 
an enquiry, so to say, shakes every department and makes 
it put its house in order, and that, to my mind, is no small 
advantage in such matters. 

As regards audit, my Hon’ble friend’s remarks were 
highly encouraging. I hope that he means even more 
than he says, and that it is his official position and his 
responsibility that have made him use that cautious langu- 
age, One observation of the Hon’ble Member in this 
connection, however, calls for a brief comment. I think 
I caught a suggestion of the argument in his speech that 
there is a good deal of difference between the condition of 
India and the condition of Western countries, and that,, 
therefore, what has answered very well there may not 
answer equally well here. I quite admit that ; at the 
same time it should not be forgotten that this view that 
an independent audit would do good to India wa$ the view* 
taken successively by the Government of India and by the 
Secretary of State. The Welby Commission went into 
this question carefuly. It was not* able to make a unani- 
mous recommendation, because the Commission was equal- 
ly divided on the point. One section, headed by Lor# 
Welby, strongly, supported an independent audit. The 
other section, however, opposed it, and, among other 
arguments, urged that the creation of an audit officer,, 
independent of the Government of India, would lower the- 
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prestige of the Government in the eyes of the people of 
this country. This, however, is an argument which I 
think is not worth considering. The man in the street 
does not understand what an audit officer is for and what 
are his relations with the Government of India. And 
those Indians who understand these things also understand 
why an independent officer is not created, if one is not 
created. Therefore the non -creation of this officer does 
not moan anv special prestige for the Government, neither 
can his creation involve any loss of prestige. 

My Lord, with these observations, and thanking the 
Hon’ble Member once again for his very friendly reply, 
f ask for leave to withdraw my Resolution. 



INDIAN TARIFF (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

\The Council met on the 7th of March 1911 . The 
Honble Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson moved that the BUI far- 
ther to amend the Indian Tariff Act , 1804, be taken into 
consideration. The lion hie Mr. Mazhar-ul- Hague moved ctn 
amendment 44 that the Bill before the Council he taken into 
consideration this day six months Mr. Gokhale in snjymrt- 
iny the II on hie Mr. Hague made the following speech : — J 

The Hon’ble Mr. Ookhale : Mr. Vice-President, I 
desire to join in the protest which my Hon’ble friend Mr. 
Haque h^s entered against the course adopted by Govern- 
ment in proposing this reduction of tobacco duties. But 
before doing so, I would lfke to offer, if the Hon’ble the 
Finance Minister will let me, my warm congratulations to 
him on the most interesting and luminous Financial 
Statement that he has presented to this Council. I think 
students of Indian finance will readily recognise that in 
its exposition of financial principles the Statement is one 
of the most striking that has ever been laid before this 
Council, and so far as the far-reaching character of some 
of its announcements goes it will probably take rank with 
those few which have now become of historic importance 
in this country. The Hon’ble Member has been half-way 
through his tenure of office as Finance Minister, and his 
last two Budgets had to be framed amidst great difficulties 
and were adversity Budgets, We all therefore rejoice that 
this time he has had to frame his Budget under more 
favourable circumstances, and we do so as much on hia 
own account as in the interests of the public generally* 

While, therefore, my feeling for this Budget is one 
of genuine satisfaction, I must say that I do not regard 
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all the budgetary dispositions that the Hon’ble Member has 
made with entire satisfaction ; and I believe the Hon’ble 
Member himself does not expect any Member to do so. 
One of the least satisfactory features of this Budget is this 
reduction of the tobacco duties by about one- third. Last 
year, if I remember aright, the Hon’ble Member took great 
credit to himself for his disinterested ness, because he was 
taxing tobacco though he was a smoker himself. This year, 
my friend Mr. Haque has gone one better, because, though 
he loves the cigar very well, he stands up to resist its being 
cheapened, and he does not even claim credit for disinter- 
estedness. Well, I cannot lay any claim to such dis- 
interestedness as theirs in this matter, because I am no 
smoker; but my interest in the question is that of the 
general public, who, I think, are more interested in cheaper 
petroleum than in cheaper tobacco. Sir, the Hon’ble Mr. 
Haque has given expression to a suspicion which is widely 
entertained that the Government of India are not in this 
business a willing party. I do not know whether the sus- 
picion is well founded : tho Finance Minister will, I hope, 
tell us about that when he rises to reply. But one has 
only to compare the emphatic manner in which he insisted 
on raising these tobacco duties last year and the almost 
apologetic manner in which he has expressed himself in 
reducing them — and the contrast between the two is most 
striking — to realise that the heart of the Finance Depart- 
ment is not in this measure of relief. The Finance Depart- 
ment always loves to dwell with some degree of satisfaction 
on any relief in taxation which it is able to give to the 
public. In this case, however, the matter is barely men- 
tioned and then sought to be stowed out of sight as if the 
Finance Minister would rather that the people did not 
notice what he has done. Sir, last year, when the Hon’ble 
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Member enhanced these tobacco duties, he expressed him* 
self as follows : — 

The present taxation— 5 per oent. ad valorem on manufactured 
and nothing at all on unmanufactured tobacco— ia ludicrously inade- 
quate. In 1907-08 over 6 million pounds of tobacco were imported 
into India, and all that it paid to Government was £26,000; in 
BngUnd it would have paid 40 times as much. What we now 
propone is a set of rates which, in the ease of cigarettes, is repre- 
sented by Rs. 2 a lb. They may diminish imports for a time, but 
incidentally tbey may check the rapid growth of the oigarette 
habit, which is not without its danger to the rising generation in 
India. 

It will be see^ that a reduction in the imports was 
clearly foreseen by the Hon’ble Member, and the diminish- 
ed imports, therefore, do not lend much support to the 
course that he has adopted this year. In now reducing 
these duties, however, this is what the Hon'ble Member 
says : — 

In discussing the yield of the new taxes which were imposed 
last year, 1 mentioned that we had been disappointed in our 
estimate for tobacco. The sudden rise in duties dislocated the 
import trade for a time, though it is possible that business would 
gradually have adapted itself to the new conditions. But we are 
informed that the rates which we selected have hit severely those 
particular forms of tho tobacco industry in India which depend 
on an admixture of the foreign with the indigenous leaf. We ere 
also doubtful whether our experiment has given us rates whioh 
are likely to combine the maximum of revenue with the minimum 
of hardship. It has boen decided, therefore, to propose a reduc- 
tion in the duties of about one third all round, and a Bill to give 
effect to this change will be introduced to-day. On the assump- 
tion that it will become law, I have raised tbe yield of our tobacco 
duties by about 6 lakhs in the Budget. 

The last sentence, Sir, is really quite the most 
interesting in its own way. As I have already said, the 
Hon’ble Member had clearly foreseen the reduction in the 
imports : therefore that could not have come upon him as 
a surprise. He says, however, that by reducing these duties 
now it would be possible to raise a higher revenue. I have 
looked into the figures that have been supplied by the 
Hon’ble Mr. Meston to Mr. Haque, and from these figures 

31 
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I find that the yield of the tobacco duties this year is r 
about 30 lakhs. Five lakhs more means 35 lakhs for next 
year. For the reduced duties to produce this sum, the 
consumption must increase by about 75 per cent. A small 
calculation will make that clear. The Hon’ble Member 
must, therefore, expect that by reducing these duties by 
one-third he will push up the imports by 75 per cent. 
Now, in the first place, he has got to explain what has 
become of his solicitude for the welfare of the youth of 
this country, as my Hon’ble friend MrV Usque has called 
upon him to do ; secondly, 1 would like to know what are 
the grounds on which he bases this expectation, namely, 
that if he reduces these duties by one-third, the imports 
will rise by about 7 5 per cent. It really looks, Sir, as 
though there was something more behind, and it is very 
unfortunate that thore should be room for such a suspicion 
as that. As 1 have already observed, 1 hope the Hon’ble 
Member will disabuse our minds of this suspicion, and if 
he does this no one will be better pleased than myself. 
But if there has really been pressure from England in this 
matter and the Government of India are a mere unwilling 
party to the reduction, I deem it my duty to protest 
strongly against such pressure from England. In matters 
involving large policies the decision must, of course, be 
with the Imperial Government in England ; but in these 
smaller matters I think that the Government of India 
ought to be left free. Sir, in another part of his Budget 
Statement, the Hon’ble Member insists on tbe fact that in 
view of the threatened extinction of the Opium revenue tbe 
Government cannot afford to relinquish any part of the 
revenue they enjoy at present. After that emphatic state- 
ment, it is rather carious that these tobacco duties should 
have been selected for reduction this year. If the Hon’Me 
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Member was in a position to afford relief to anybody, there 
Is no doubt that the consumers of petroleum were entitled 
to that relief first. I find from the figures about the con- 
sumption of petroleum that the imports of foreign petro- 
leum show a considerable diminution. Now petroleum is, 
as everybody knows, a necessary of life and not an article 
of luxury, and when the imports of petroleum go down, it 
means that the poorer people have undoubtedly suffered 
some inconvenience. If there is less tobacco smoked in 
the country, I do ifot suppose any one is any the worse for 
tha^; if people smoke inferior cigars and cigarettes, that 
also is a matter that concerns them alone. The foreign 
manufacturers are no doubt affected, but we are not con- 
cerned with them. But when the imports of petroleum 
are reduced, that is a serious consideration for the Finance 
Minister, because that means that the mass of the people 
are being subjected to a great deal of unnecessary hard- 
ship. I find, Sir, that the quantity of petroleum consumed 
during the year previous to the enhanced duty was about 
136 millions of gallons, while that for the current year 
shows a reduction of about 8 million gallons — the figure 
for this year is 128 million gallons. Coming to an analy- 
sis of the figures, we find that while foreign petroleum has 
fallen from 62 to 50 million gallons, Burma oil, which pays 
no duty, has risen only from 74 to 78 million gallons. 
When these duties were raised last year, it was expected 
by some that the result of it would be to push up the con- 
sumption of Burma oil which pays no duty. But as a 
matter of fact the rise in the consumption of Burma oil 
has been only about 4 million gallons as against a fall of 
12 million gallons in the foreign petroleum. When these 
duties were under discussion in the Council some of «ts 
urged that one result of the enhancement of the dutie* 
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would be to enable the owners of Burma oil to push up r 
prices. I understand from the Hon’ble Mr. Gates that 
prices had really already been pushed up about a month 
before the duties were raised by an agreement between the 
Burma Company and foreign companies. And when the 
duty was raised and a difference created in favour of 
Burma petroleum, the Burma Petroleum Company was not 
slow to take the fullest advantage of the situation to earn 
extra profits. The enhanced petroleum duties, therefore,, 
ought, in my opinion, to be reduced ‘as soon as possible. 
In any case, if any relief can be granted, if the Hon’bl^ 
the Finance Minister can spare any money, that ought to 
be devoted to a reduction of the petroleum duties in pre- 
ference to the tobacco duties. 



THE OPIUM FUND. 

[On the 7th of March 1911 , The Horible Sir Guy Fleet- 
wood Wilson opened the first stage of the discussion on the 
Financial Statement for 1911-12, The Hon'ble. /. L, Jenkins , 
C.S.I., presided . Mr, Gokhale moved a resolution that the 
new loan for the coming year be raised by two million £ to 
he set apart to constitute a new fund to be called the Opium 
Fund t or , in the alternative, to be devoted to non-recurring 
expenditure on Education , Sanitation and Medical Relief \ 
In tnoving the resolution he made the following speech ; — ] 

The Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale : — Sir, I rise to move the 
resolution which stands in my name and which reads as 
follows : — 

That this Council recommends that the amount of the new 
loan for next year be raised from £5,925,300 to £7,925,300 and 
that the extra two millions be set apart to constitute a new fund 
to be called the Opium Fund, or in the alternative, be devoted to 
non-recurring expenditure on Education, Sanitation and Medical 
Relief. 

I must at the outset explain to the Council why it 
is that I have worded my resolution in the manner I have 
done, and why, when I do not want the loan for next year 
to be really raised, I appear here as though I wanted that 
loan to be raised. My reason is that the rules of this 
Council, the rules which govern this discussion, are to a 
great extent defective, and till they are so modified the 
only way in which I can raise the discussion, which I am 
anxious to raise to-day, is in this roundabout manner. 
The Council is aware that this year, I mean the year 
which is about to close, there is a large surplus made up 
of two parts. There is what the Finance Department calk 
the opium surplus, and there is the ordinary or non-opium 
surplus. The total amount of these two surpluses has not 
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been, in mj opinion, stated as it should have been by the , 
Department. The total, as I will proceed to show, i is 
millions or Rg. 8 crores. A portion of it is hidden away 
under one head and another portion under another bead. 
And the final surplus, actually shown by the Department, 
is about £3)^ millions. A careful analysis, however, shows 
that the real total surplus is j£5| millions and not 
millions. This surplus is made up of £3 millions under 
opium, and about £2$ millions under other heads. Out of 
this 2} millions, grants have been male to Local Govern- 
ments amounting to a total jCl.f millions sterling, The 
Finance Department says that the grant of jCI million for 
education and sanitation hAs been made out of the opium 
surplus. I do not see why it was necessary to touch the 
opium surplus for this grant ; there was the ordinary sur- 
plus available, and the whole grant could have come out of 
that ordinary surplus and the opium surplus could have 
been left intact. That however is a point with which I 
will deal later. The facts, as they are stated in the Finan- 
cial Statement, show a surplus of £3£ millions — £2 milli- 
ons as the surplus under opium and £lj millions as the 
non-opium surplus ; and what the Finance Minister has 
done is to devote the two millions opium surplus to the 
reduction of debt, the remaining £1 1 millions going into 
the cash balances of the country. Now, Sir, my objeot in 
moving this resolution is to recover that sum of 2 millions 
which the Government of India have decided to devote to 
the reduction of debt. I would like to have that sum back 
and devote it, in the first instance, to the creation of a new 
fund, a reserve fund, to be called the Opium Fund .Or, if this 
proposal is not acceptable by the Council, I would impose 
that these 2 millions should be devoted to non-recurring 
expenditure en education, sanitation and medical reliefs 
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4§r 

Sir, if, under the rules, I could have raised a direct 
discussion as to the dispositions of this year, t.*., the dis- 
positions in the revised estimates, I should certainly have 
brought in my motion in a more direct form. But there 
is a rule which lays down that our resolutions at this, the 
first stage of the financial discussion, should be confined to 
any alteration in taxation, any new loan or any additional 
grant to Local Governments mentioned or proposed in the 
Financial Statement or in the Explanatory Memorandum 
accompanying it. alnd the Financial Statement has been 
defined in the definitions as the budget estimates for the 
year next following, the revised estimates for the year 
about to close not being included in the definition. £ 
think the definition requires to be altered, the Financial 
Statement being made to include not only the budget 
estimates for next year, but also the revised estimates 
for the current year. Otherwise all that the Finance 
Minister has to do is to say nothing in the Financial State- 
ment about any grants to Local Governments, but to 
start making such grants as soon as the budget dis- 
mission is over, and go on making them during the 
year. By the time we come to the end of the year, all these 
grants, as already made, will appear in the revised esti- 
mates, and they can then, under the present definition 
escape the discussion to which we are entitled to subject 
them. However, the rule being there in its present form, 
I did not like to take any risks. Possibly, if I had word- 
ed the motion in a more direct form, it might have been 
allowed, as a matter of .grace, as I see some other motions 
have been allowed. But I did not like to take the risk of 
the motion being disallowed, and I therefore have worded 
my resolution in this roundabout manner. By thie 
m e ans , I raise the matter under the head of the new loan 
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for next year. My proposal is that the loan which the 
Government proposes to raise during next year should be 
8 millions instead of 6 millions. This extra two millions 
will be no increase in reality in our indebtedness because 
the Government are reducing our debt this year by 2 
millions taken out of the opium surplus, and all I propose 
is that after the new year begins it should again be raised 
by 2 millions, so that there should be no real change in 
the debt. My object thus is to recover for the country 
the two millions which the Hon’ble Member proposes to 
devote or has devoted to the reduction of our debt, and 
the actual wording of the resolution is merely a matter 
of form rendered necessary by the rules as they stand 
to-day. 

Sir, I said at the commencement that our real 
Burplus this year is 5 } millions or 8 crores of rupees. It 
will be seen on a careful examination of the Financial 
Statement that there are two series of doles — those doles 
which the Finance Minister once condemned — which 
reduce it by lj millions. I am not sorry that those doles 
have been given this year, because they are for purposes 
which I entirely approve. But I remember the Hon’ble 
Member expressing himself once somewhat strongly 
against the policy of doles. The doles this year are a 
grant for non-recurring purposes, for sanitation and edu- 
cation, of about a million, and another grant to various 
Local Governments for various objects of public utility, 
roughly amounting to about three-quarters of a million. 
The two together amount to 1 j millions. Now, if the 
whole of this 1 f millions had been taken out of the ordi- 
nary surplus, leaving the opium surplus alone, even then 
there would have been half a million of the ordinary 
surplus left. What the Hon’bJe Member has, however 
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, done is this. He takes 1 million out of the 3 millions 
opium surplus, and gives it to education and sanitation ; 
then he takes j of a million out of the other 2 j millions! 
and gives it to various Local Governments for various 
purposes ; thereby leaving behind a million and a half 
of the second and 2 millions of the first surplus, or a total 
resulting surplus of millions. Now, Sir, I do not 
understand why he has done all this in this way. The 
special grant to education and sanitation could as well 
have come out of^the non-opium surplus. The special 
opium surplus might have been left Alone to be dealt with 
in some special manner — for redemption of debt, as the 
Hon’ble Member proposes, or for creating a special reserve, 
as I am going to propose. There was ample margin for 
both series of grants out of the ordinary surplus, and I do 
not understand why some money has been taken out of one 
surplus and some out of the other, and the resulting sur- 
pluses, under the two heads shown as they have been in 
the Statement. However, that does not affect my resolu- 
tion in any way. I suggest that this opium surplus which 
stands at 3 millions, though the resolution raises a discus* 
sion on only about 2 millions, should be set apart to consti- 
tute a new fund which I would call the opium fund or 
opium gcserve or by some such name ; and I further suggest 
that we shoirtd go on adding to it all the additional opium 
surpluses that the Hon'ble Member or his successor may 
earn during the next few years, and the fund thus created 
allowed to accumulate, so that when the opium revenue 
comes to be extinguished, the inconvenience and disloca- 
tion arising from that extinction should be partly met by 
drawing on this fund ; in other words, that this fund 
should enable the Government to distribute the incon- 
venience of the loss of opium revenue over a longer period 
than would otherwise be possible. 
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Sir, this question of the disposal of the opium 
surplus is in reality a most important question, and I 
would ask the indulgence of the Council while I state 
why, in my opinion, the course which I have suggested 
should be adopted. Last year, when I urged that instead 
of including the whole of the opium receipts in the 
revenue for a particular year, we should have a sliding 
soale of a diminishing opium revenue, as that revenue was 
marked out for extinction, the Hon’ble Mr. Meston, in 
whom we all are glad to recognise master of debate* 
tried to turn the point of my contention against me by 
saying that that was precisely what the Government were 
going to do, only he could not reconcile my advocacy of 
that scheme with my complaint in the earlier part of the 
debate that the Government had under- estimated the 
opium revenue. Now, my position at that time was per- 
fectly clear. Sir Edward Baker had stated in this Council 
three years ago when he first announced to the Council 
that the opium revenue was doomed, that if the Govern- 
ment of India were allowed to spread the loss of that 
revenue over ten years, which at that time meant an 
annual diminution of 50 lakhs, the Government would be 
able to stand the loss without recourse to extra taxation* 
And what I meant was that this sliding scale tep b has 
been devised this year should have been brought into 
operation then — not after two years of the excess revenue 
had been enjoyed by Government and used for ordinary 
expenditure and after extra taxation had been imposed in 
order to. meet the deficit caused by an uncontrolled growth 
of expenditure. My contention was that the gliding scale 
Should have been brought into existence when the an* 
nounoement was first made here in this Council that the 
opium revenue would disappear in ten years. However, 
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better late than never, and I am glad the Finance Depart* 
ment has at last introduced a sliding scale ; only, instead 
of an annual diminution of 50 lakhs, "it must now be 
about 85 lakhs, as we have now only seven years in front 
of us instead of ten. Now, Sir, if the Government could 
spread the loss of this opium revenue even over the next 
7 years, possibly the Finance Department might be able 
to find annually this margin of 85 lakhs out of the normal 
growth of revenue, and they might be able to meet the 
difficulties, that this loss of revenue would create without 
having recourse to extra taxation, I think this is just 
possible, though I do not know what may actually happen. 
But will the Government have the whole period of seven 
years to distribute this loss over ? I think there are many 
indications that the Government of India will not get 
seven years, that in the course of four years, possibly even 
three years, this opium revenue may go. Let us assume 
that it will go in about three years. It is only wise to be 
prepared for a contingency like this, os events are clearly 
moving in that direction. I may say at once 
that personally I do not regret the prospect of this 
loss. I have always regarded this opium revenue as m 
great stain on our finances, because it is drawn from the 
moral ^gradation of the people of a sister country. 
Indeed^! am glad that this revenue will go, and I do not 
mind having to face the situation which the loss will create. 
At the same time, I would, in prudence, prepare for the 
contingency from now. Assuming that the opium revenue 
is extinguished in the course of three years, what will 
happen t The eluting scale of the Finance Department 
assumes a period of 7 more years for total lows. The 
Department takes for the current year an opium revenue 
of 7 crorce. for the next of 6 scores 15 lakhs, for the year 
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following that about 5 £ crores, and so on. But if the 
opium revenue is extinguished in the course of three years 
more, the sliding scale will not carry us lower down than 
to about 4 crores for the last year, instead of to only 85 
lakhs, as would be the case on a seven years’ basis. And, 
Sir, if this happens, as sure as the fact that we are here in 
this room to-day, the Finance Department will have re- 
course to extra taxation to fill up the gap. And as I am 
anxious to guard the country against such a course, I 
bring forward my proposal for the creation of an Opium 
Reserve Fund to-day. 

My proposal, Sir, is this. The additional Opium 
revenue by which l mean the excess over the sliding scale 
— which is 7 crores for the current year, 6 crores and 15 
lakhs for the next year, and so on — is rendered possible 
solely by the fact that the opium traffic is threatened with 
extinction and that the Chinese consumers are therefore 
prepared to pay fancy prices for the drug while it can be 
had. The very threatened extinction, therefore, is produc- 
ing the surplus at present, and it is only proper that the 
surplus should be utilised in order that the dislocation of 
our finances, when the extinction does come, should cause 
as little inconvenience to us as possible. What I urge 
therefore is this. This surplus, over and above thfksliding 
scale, should be put aside year after year. We hare 
3 millions this year, we might have, say, 2 millions next 
year, and, say, another 2 millions during the following 
year, and at the end of the 3rd year let us suppose that 
the opium revenue suddenly disappears altogether. Accord- 
ing to* the sliding scale, the 4th year will require an 
opium revenue of crores, the 5th year about crores 
and so on. Meanwhile our Opium Reserve Fund will 
amount, during the next three years, to 7 millions* If we 
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have such a Fund, we can draw on it to fill up the gaps for 
the 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th years, and thus obviate a re- 
course to extra taxation. Thus by creating this opium 
reserve, we shall be able to spread the whole loss over 
7 years — the period which the Government of India are 
anxious to spread it over — even if the actual extinction 
takes place in three years. Of course, if you devote this 
money to the reduction of debt now, and if the Govern- 
ment will borrow when the need arises to fill up the gap 
for purposes of curftnt expenditure, then I do not press my 
proposal. I recognize that there is no special merit in a 
separate fund. But the Government has never so borrowed. 
The Government will never borrow for recurring purposes 
even temporarily especially when the prospect is to have to 
borrow for a number of years ; and I am cpiite sure, if a 
proposal to borrow is made by any Member in those circum- 
stances, we shall have sermons in this Council from the 
Finance Minister about the un-wisdom and impolicy and 
extravagance of borrowing for ordinary purposes. Therefore 
if the opium revenue is extinguished in, say, three years — 
and it is by no means improbable — while the surpluses 
during the three years will be devoted to a reduction 
of debt, when the threatened extinction comes, instead of 
again borrowing to the extent of the reduction effected, 
the Government will impose extra taxes. If, however, the 
Government have this opium reserve at their side, there 
will be no excuse and no justification whatsoever foi the 
imposition of extra taxes. Of course, I do not object to 
extra taxation for other purposes. But, other things being 
equal, C do not want any extra taxation to meet the loss 
of the opium revenue. Sir, it may be said that, after all, 
a reduction of debt is a most excellent object, and as the 
future may well take care of itself, the Finance Minister i» 
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justified in devoting his surpluses to a reduction of debt, • 
thereby leaving his successor the burden of a smaller debt. 
If the debt of this country — 1 mem the ordinary debt — 
had been a huge debt, similar to the mammoth debts of 
Western countries, I would have understood such a course, 
and I would not have opposed this policy as I am doing 
now. Hut what is our unproductive debt? I think an 
enquiry into this question is useful in vew of whit the 
Finance Member says in his Financial Statement. He 
says there that two millions will be ddVoted to a reduction 
of debt, because thereby our credit would be strengthened. 
With all doference, Sir, 1 bog leave to say that in speak- 
ing thus he is merely using a Western formula —a formula 
which in India has no application because of the trifling 
amount of our debt. Sir, what is the amount of our debt ? 
Our total debt is made up of various component factors. 
There is the permanent or funded debt. There is the 
temporary or unfunded debt. And there are various funds 
with the Government, such as savings banks deposits, 
service funds, special loans, judicial deposits in courts, 
and so forth. Against this the Government have their 
Railways and Irrigation works, their loans and advances 
to Local Bodies, Native States and cultivators, and their 
cash balances. Deducting these latter from the t^bal debt, 
what remains is the true ordinary or unproductive debt. 
Now, taking the figures for 1907-08, and bringing them 
up to date, we find that in 1907*08 the permanent debt in 
India was 88*55 millions ; the permanent debt in England 
was 150*48 millions, or, in the two countries together, 245 
millions. That was the funded permanent debt in that 
year. The unfunded debt in that year was only 1 million. 
Then about 20 millions represented special loans, service 
funds, savings banks deposits, departmental and judicial 
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\ deposits and miscellaneous obligations of the Government, 
or total liabilities of 266*28 millions or 400 crores of the 
liabilities of the Government. As against this, the Gov- 
ernment of India had in that year 177 7 millions invested 
in Railways and 29*87 in Irrigation Works, or a total of 
207*57 millions under the two heads together. The Rail- 
way debt was earning about 5 per cent., the Irrigation 
debt about 7 per cent. Therefore it was really no debt 
at all in the sense in which the term debt is used. That 
accounted for 207 $ut of 266 millions. Then the loans 
and advances by Government to various Local Bodies, Native 
States and cultivators amounted in that year to 1 3 millions 
and the cash balances were 18*6 millions. Thus, 239 mil- 
lions out of 266*28 millions represented the investments and 
cash balances of the Government, leaving only about 27 
millions of real unproductive debt for the country. This 
was in 1907-08. Since then the position has undergone 
some deterioration. Of course there has been additional 
borrowing for Railways and Irrigation ; but we need not 
take that into account since Railway and Irrigation invest- 
ments are earning 5 and 7 per cent, interest respectively* 
But there was a deficit in 1908-09 of 3*74 millions. In 
1909-10 there was a surplus of *61 million, and this year, 
excluding the opium surplus of 3 millions, thei^p is still a 
surplus of *49 or half a million. The position therefore 
during the last three years has undergonea deterioration by 
about 2*64 millions, and we must add that to the figure 
lor 1907-08 to find the total unproductive debt at the 
present moment. This comes to 29*7 millions, say 30 
millions. Or, if the Finance Minister will prefer it, I am 
prepared to take the funded unproductive debt, as it 
appears in our accounts, which is 37 millions. That 
means making a present of about 7 millions to the HonUe 
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Member; but I will do so and will take 37 millions t 
for the purposes of my argument. Now, Sir, what is a 
total unproductivs debt of 37 millions for a vast country 
like India ? What is such a debt compared with the huge 
debts of other countries ? And is the reduction of this 
trifling debt a matter of such paramount importance that 
everything the Finance Department can lay hands on 
should be devoted to this reduction to the practical exclu- 
sion of all other useful objects, as has been done during 
the last 10 or 12 years ( Sir, my protest against this 
policy of the Government has been a long-standing one. 
Year after year, for the last ten years, I have been raising 
my voice in this Council against this policy ; but so far 
without much effect, llow does our unproductive debt 
compare with that of other countries? In England, at 
the present moment, you have a national debt of over 700 
millions, corresponding to our unproductive debt. In 
France it is over a thousand millions. In several other 
countries it is four to five hundred millions. Even in an 
Eastern country like China it is about 110 millions, 
though the animal revenue of China is much smaller than 
ours. The llon’ble Member speaks of the necessity of 
strengthening our credit. If we look at the rates of in- 
terest at which different countries borrow, it will be found 
that our credit is exceedingly good. 

The bulk of our debt is at 3j per cent, whereas 
Japan borrows at from 4 to 7 per cent. Russia borrows at 
about 5 per cent. Turkey borrows at 5 per cent, and over ; 
China borrows at between 4 and 7 per cent., 4 per cent in a 
few cases, 6 and 7 per cent, being the usual rate. Even Italy 
borrows at a higher rate than India, the bulk of Italy's 
debt being 3J per cent. I therefore contend that our credit 
is excellent, and I think the Hon’ble Member need not bo 
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in a hurry to improve it still further. Moreover, when a 
debt is as small as ours, credit is strengthened by it* 
diminution only theoretically. I do not say that our 
debt should be left where it is. I am quite willing that there 
should be some pi ovision For a regular reduction in the 
ordinary debt of the country. I am quite willing that 
there should be a Sinking Fund of a definite amount ; 
but when the requirements of such iv fund are provided, 
all money out of the revenue over and above it should be 
devoted to pressing objects of public utility, such as edu- 
cation, sanitation, medical relief, and bo forth. Now, Sir, 
if we examine next year’s Financial Statement, wo shall 
find a sum of 2 crores already devoted to the reduction of 
debt, t. e , already serving the purposo of a Sinking Fund. 
Seventy-five lakhs are provided under the h^ad of Famine 
Relief and Insurance to avoidance or reduction of debts ; 
and under Railway expenditure wo have a sum of over 
.€800,000, or about l_j crores, devoted to the redemption 
of Capital ; and according to our system of accounts that 
finally shows itself as a reduction in our ordinary debt. 
Therefore we have 1 1 crores mdc?r Railway Capital ex- 
penditure and three-quarters o a crore under reduction or 
avoidance of debt, or, roughly mm of 2 crores devoted 
to reduction of debt. I am qui willing that this should 
be a standing Sinking Fund. If, * any year, tfce Govern- 
ment cannot afford these 2 crores, I am willing that the 
deficiency should be a first claim on the surplus of succeed- 
ing years. If further, there is any deficit in any year, 
that deficit should be a first claim on the surplus of the 
years that follow. But when you have provided for this 
Sinking Fund and for covering ordinary deficits, I think 
all money, in excess of that, should be devoted to non- 
recurring expenditure on those objects with which the 
32 
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moral and material well-being of the people is intimately 
bound up. Sir, a Sinking Fund of 2 crores a year is four 
times as large as what rich England is providing for her 
to-day. The total debt at present is about 750 millions. 
Between the Crimean War and the South African War, 
England reduced her debt by about 200 millions. It was 
about Hdfi millions at the close of the Crimean War. It was 
about (id 5 millions at the beginning of the Boer War. In 
other words, England reduced her debt during the interval 
by 200 millions or 5 millions a year. This means a Sink- 
ing Fund of a little over ] per cent! on the first debt. 
During the la.st 8 or 9 years they lmvo reduced the debt 
from over 800 millions- -the figure at the close of the Boer 
War to 750 millions, a reduction of about 50 millions ; 
that amounts to about 1 percent, on the first debt. There- 
fore, you find that in a wealthy country like England the 
Sinking Fund does not exceed about 1 per cent, of the 
debt. Here, in India, I am willing to allow 2 crores 
annually to get rid of our small debt of ‘17 millions. This 
means a Sinking Fund of 4 per cent, as against 1 per cent, 
in England. Surely the Hon’hle Member should be satisfied 
with this, and all money over and above this amount 
ought to be available for other pressing purposes which 
require large outlay very badly. Sir, for these purposes — 
Education, Sanitation and Medical Relief — while a great 
deal of recurring expenditure is, no doubt, necessary ; there 
is also a vast amount of non-recurring expenditure abso- 
lutely required. And the need is most urgent. Seven out 
of every 8 children are growing up in India in ignorance, 
while the State in every other civilised country has made 
the free and compulsory education of its children one of its 
primary duties ; 4 villages out of 5 in this country are 
without a school. Then sanitation throughout the coun- 
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try is in a most neglected condition. The death-rate, 
already high, is growing higher and higher ; the latest 
figures show that the death-rate is now over Ii8 per thou- 
sand. For providing school-buildings for primary schools, 
hostels, for secondary schools and colleges, for initial outlay 
on technological institutions, for drainage and water 
works, an enormous amount of money of a non-recurring 
character is required, and there can ho no more beneficent 
expenditure of public money after a Sinking Fund has 
been provided. My proposals,* therefore, are these : I pro- 
pose, in the first place, that the opium surpluses, over and 
above the figures of the sliding scale, should be set apart 
to constitute a new fund to be called the Opium Fund. 
In the event of this proposal not being accepted, I propose 
that the whole of such surpluses should go to meet non- 
recurring expenditure on Sanitation, Education, and Medi- 
cal Relief instead of being devoted to a reduction of debt. 
At the same time I propose that a Sinking Fund of a 
definite amount should be created, and that all sums over 
and above that Sinking Fund should be applied to the 
objects 1 have mentioned. Sir, I movB the i evolution 
which stands in my name. 

[At the ewl of the debate on the resolution on the Opium 
Fund , by way of reply, Mr. (/ok/uiJe spoke as follows : — J 

The Hon’ble Mr, Uokhale: -Sir, I ffhould like to 
say a few words in reply to what the Hon’ble Mr. Meston 
has said, before this resolution is put to the vote. The 
Hon’ble Member began by giving me credit for sleight-of- 
hand and feats of jugglery of which I have considered 
myself more or less innocent. However, I should like to 
know where the sleights- of- hand and the jugglery have 
come in. So far as the two surpluses, the Opium surplus 
and the non-Opium surplus, are concerned, I only wanted 
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to know why the Department had set apart one million for 
Education and Sanitation from the Opium surplus instead 
of from the other surplus in which there was a margin for 
it. The Hon’ble Member could then have kept the whole 
of the 3 millions of Opium surplus intact. He could still 
have given us the money for Sanitation and Education ; ho 
could still have made those grants to Local Governments of 
about a croie and four lakhs for various specific purposes, 
and yet he would have had a non- Opium surplus of half a 
million. I wanted to know why, instead <ynf adopting this 
simple course, the other has been adopted by the Govern- 
ment ; but no answer lias been forthcoming to that ; and 
instead of giving the explanation asked for, the Hon’ble 
Member describes my presentation of figures as a feat of 
jugglery. However it is a small matter, and may well 
rest where it is. 

So far as the policy of providing a sliding scale of 
diminishing revenue for Opium is concerned, I entirely 
approve of it. 1 suggested that course myself last year, 
and 1 am convinced that that is the only safe and sound 
course. The question is, what is to be done with the sur- 
plus that, you get over and above the revenue of this slid- 
ing scale ^ The Hon’ble Member said the Government 
would devote this excess just now to reduction of debt, 
and, w'hen the time comes, they would consider what they 
should do — whether they should again raise their unpro- 
ductive debt or adopt such other means as in their wisdom 
and with the advice of the Council they might think pro- 
per — which means impose additional taxation, which they 
are sure to do. Sir, 1 have been following Indian finance 
for the last 25 years with some interest, and if I know one 
thing, it is this. Whenever there is a deficit, the occasion 
is straightaway utilised by the Government for imp osing 
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additional taxation ; but, on the other hand, surpluses 
have been rarely followed by a remission of taxation. It 
is only when it becomes absolutely impossible to maintain 
the old level of taxation any more, that remissions are 
granted to the people, and that very tardily. The reason 
for this is obvious. The Department does not care to re- 
linquish its hold on the money, if it can help it. Public 
opinion in the country is weak. There are no electors 
here to win over, to placate, or to please, and the Govern- 
ment, having the ihoney, do not want to lot it go. 

Sir, the Ilon’ble Member has said a good deal as to 
the form of my resolution ; but I really think he need not 
have spent so much of his energy on it. He knew quite 
well what I had in my mind, and indeed, last year, it was 
he himself who put me in the way in this matter. I was 
then in a difficulty as to how to raise a similar question, 
and the Hon'ble Member came to my rescue and pointed 
out to me how I could get round the rules and raise the 
discussion. I then followed his advice and was very 
grateful to him for it ; and all I have done this year is to 
adopt the same course again. He knew what I had then 
in view, and he knows wliat I have in view to-day ; and 
therefore all that he has said just now about not raising 
any more loans, about the inadvisability of adding to our 
indebtedness, was really somewhat unnecessary. 

Then, Sir, the Hon’ble Member says that, in the 
opinion of the Finance Department, with its conservative 
view in this matter, a reduction of debt is the wisest policy 
to pursue in such circumstances. Our debt, however, is 
extremely small, and my question is, how much do you 
want annually, as a sinking fund, to reduce this debt still 
farther? Next year, for instance, you have already pro- 
vided 2 crores for the purpose out of the ordinary revenue 
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of the country. Are you not satisfied with that ? Do 
you want 3 or ores, 4 crores or 5 crores every year in order 
to reduce this debt of ‘17 million ?- '( The Hon’ble Member 
has not attempted any reply to that. Of course a small 
debt is a most convenient thing for official speakers on the 
subject of Indian finances. Jt provides exceedingly good 
material for glowing pci iods to adorn the perorations of 
official speakers on the subject of the management of 
Indian finance whether here or in Parliament. But that 
is hardly any consolation to us who want so much money 
in so many directions for those pressing and all-important 
objects that I have mentioned. As to whether we can 
spend large sums on non-recurring purposes usefully, I 
think the Hon’ble Member may ask the Hon’ble Mr. But- 
ler. After the Conference that we had at Allahabad re- 
cently, I am quite sure that the Hon’ble Mr. Butler would 
at once give him a programme that would show that not 
one but 10, 15 or even 20 millions could be usefully em- 
ployed as non-recurring expenditure in the directions I 
have indicated. It is quite true that two years ago we 
lmd a deficit. But is that a fair way of putting it ? We 
had a deficit two years ago ; hut the deficit came after 10 
years of surpluses. Why does the Hon ble Member take 
1908-09 as the starting point £ Why does he not take a 
point two or three years before that ? You had 10 years 
of surpluses during which period you realized — you will 
find, if you will refer to the returns — a total of about 26 
millions as surpluses. After 26 millions of surpluses had 
been realized you get one year of a deficit of 3* 74 millions ; 
after which you again have two small surpluses. And you 
insist on making up for the one deficit by devoting to 
paying it off succeeding surpluses, regardless of the fact 
that there have been 26 millions of surpluses behind. I 
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only means that whenever you have money, you want to 
devote it to the reduction of debt, because somehow that 
is the ambition of every Finance Minister ; and when you 
have a deficit, you keep that deficit before tho public till 
you are able to get some more money to wipe it off. I 
really think, Sir, that the country 1ms a right to complain 
of this policy. I am speaking of the general policy follow- 
ed year after year in this matter, not of the policy adopted 
in this particular Budget. I have already expressed my 
great satisfaction y* to some of the principles laid down 
and the dispositions made in this Budget. We are grate- 
ful to the Hon’ble Finance Member for what he has done, 
for he has done what we did not succeed in inducing any 
previous Finance Minister to do. He has given us a mil- 
lion for Education and Sanitation, and those of us, who 
have been raising our voice in favour of such a grant year 
after year these several years, surely we are not likely to 
be wanting in gratitude to the Hon’ble Member for this. 
But the Hon’ble Member does not yet go far enough. 
One million is good, but three millions would be better. 
If he would set apart these 5 millions to constitute an 
Opium reserve, then I do not want them for the other 
purposes mentioned ; but if you are going to use the money 
for reducing debt, we deem it our duty to protest. As my 
friend, Sir Vithaldas Thackersey lias pointed but, if you 
devote 2 crores a year to the reduction of debt, you would 
be able to wipe off the whole amount in the life-time of a 
single generation. My friend was not Jright about the 75 
lakhs. The total amount under Famine Insurance is 150 
lakhs, of which half is devoted to protective irrigation, 
when there is no demand for actual famine relief, and the 
other half, that is, 75 lakhs, is devoted to a reduction or 
avoidance of debt. Therefore,!^ sum is generally available 
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for reducing debt along with the amount that is pro- 
vided for the redemption of Capital under Railways. 

Before resuming my seat I would request yqgfe Sir, 
to put the resolution to the vote in two parts, under rule 
16. Rule 16 says “ if any resolution involves many points 
the President at his discretion may divide it so that each 
point may be determined separately.” I recognise the 
force of some of the observations of the Hon’ble Mr. 
Madge. There may be other Members who would be 
willing to support me in my proposal about an Opium 
Reserve Fund, blit who would not care to have the whole 
of the money assigned to Education, Sanitation and Medi- 
cal Relief. I am therefore quite prepared to ask, Sir, that 
you, in your discretion, may put the two parts of this 
resolution to the vote separately ; namely, first, that the 
2 millions be devoted to the creation of an Opium Fund ; 
and, if that, fails, then that it should be devoted to Sani- 
tation, Education and other purposes. 



SUBSIDY FOR VERNACULAR PAPERS. 
[<&8th March 1911 , the Ifon'ble Mr. Basu moved a 
Resolution in the Imperial Legislative Council recommending 
that the sjjecial grant to the Government of Bengal be reduced 
by the sum of ft 8. GfifiOO, the amount which the Government 
of Bengal had promised as subsidy towards a Vernacular 
paper to be started in Bengal. In supporting the Resolution , 
Mr. Gokhale spoke as follows : — ] 

Sir, I wish to y a few words in support of the 
Resolution which rny Hori’ble friend Babu Bupendranath 
Basu has placed before the Council. I wish to support 
this Resolution, first, because, there is a report abroad that 
other Governments, besides the Government of Bengal, 
intend to follow suit, and secondly, because, though this 
matter concerns, in the first instance, Bengal alone, still 
there is a large principle involved in this question, and I 
think it is as well that that principle should be discussed 
from all points of view. But, Sir, before I say what I have 
to say on the subject, 1 would like to prevent, if possible, 
an injustice being done to the gentleman who has come 
forward at the instance of the Bengal Government to 
undertake this work. I refer to my friend Rai Narendra 
Nath Sen Bahadur. I am anxious that no qrrong im- 
pression should go forth from this Council Chamber about 
the intentions or motives of the Rai Bahadur, or about the 
terms on which he has accepted this work from the Gov- 
ernment. Rai Narendra Nath Sen Bahadur is one of the 
veteran journalists and public men of this country, and 
many of us, including, I am sure, my friend Mr. Basu, 
have held him in the highest respect for all the time that 
we have been in public life. And I feel bound to say this 
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for Rai Bahadur Narendra Nath Sen that among the# 
public men of the country he is second to none in straight- 
forwardness, in courage, and in strength of conviction; and 
it must also be recognized that lie has laboured long and 
incessantly for the welfare of the country. I am quite 
sure, therefore, that the description of a “ paid pack” is 
the very last that can ever be applied to Rai Bahadur 
Narendra Nath Sen. At the same time I must say that 
the Rai Bahadur has undertaken a task which is beyond 
the power of any human being. If tfie Government are 
anxious that misrepresentations of their acts and inten- 
tions, which, from time to time, appear in the Vernacular 
Press, should be corrected promptly — a desire which I can 
understand and with which I largely sympathise — what- 
ever other course might be effective, this certainly is not 
an effective) course. Far better that the Government 
should have an organ of its own, an open State organ con- 
ducted out of State funds and issued as a State publication. 
Or there are other possible ways, to one of which I will 
presently refer. But the course actually adopted by the 
Bengal Government is about the worst that could have 
been adopted, and 1 am quite sure that it will be found to 
be absolutely ineffective in practice. However high may 
be the character or the motives of a rann who comes for- 
ward to conduct a subsidized paper, there can be no ques- 
tion about the fact that so far as the bulk of the readers, 
1 . 0 ., of the public, is concerned, there will always be an 
impression that the opinion expressed in the paper i> not 
an independent opinion. And in the present case, for one 
man who knows Rai Narendra Nath Sen Bahadur person- 
ally, 99 will only judge him from appearances. When it is 
known that the piper depends for its existence upon a 
large subsidy from the Government no further proof will 
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%e required by most people to discredit tbe paper and r 
along with the paper, all that appears in it. 

I have said, Sir, that L can quite understand the 
desire of the Government that they should have a few 
friends at least in the ranks of the Vernacular Press — 
papers that will give them fair play, papers that will assume 
the best, till the worst is proved. I quite recognise that 
situations sometimes arise when this desire may he strong- 
ly felt by the Government. But I am firmly convinced 
that the only way in \vhich a real remedy can be found for 
such a state of things is by working for a general improve- 
ment in the situation of the country. Some of the reme- 
dies proposed, from time to time, may go some way. A 
State paper, for instance. Such a paper would have certain 
advantages over a subsidised paper conducted by a private 
individual. As my Hon'ble friend Babu Bupendranath 
Basu has pointed out, how are the opinions of a subsidised 
paper to be regarded ? Nobody will think that the opinions 
there have the weight which would he attached to a pro- 
nouncement from Government; for it will always be doubt- 
ed if the editor of such a paper would be really taken by 
the Government into its confidence. Then there will he 
view's about social questions and religious questions, about 
which Government is bound to observe an attitude of 
neutrality. Even in political matters, the paper will not 
represent the views of Government. Ilai Narendra Nath 
Sen Bahadur, for instance, is not the man who will conceal 
his views where he feels strongly. Are the Government 
prepared to accept the responsibility for the views which 
he expresses ? If not, why should the Government come 
forward and spend Rs. 62,000 in supporting a paper, the 
social and religious views of which it cannot accept and the 
political views of which it may not be prepared to accept ? 
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As I have already observed, far better that the Govern^ 
rnent should issue a State publication of its own. Then it 
will at least avoid all religious and social questions ; it will 
also avoid ordinary political controversies. Whenever it 
notices misrepresentations about its intentions in the 
Press, it will correct these misrepresentations and the 
public will know authoritatively what the Government 
have to say. 

But, Sir, there is another way, which perhaps would 
be better than a direct State organ^ The Government 
might, without directly coming into the held, get some of 
its more pronounced friends or champions to undertake 
the work. There is, I understand, a body here, called the 
‘Imperial Teague,* of which my friend, the Maharaja of 
Bunlwan, is a distinguished member. The other day, when 
this body waited in deputation on the Viceroy, His Excel- 
lency made a suggestion that the members should not con- 
fine themselves merely to presenting addresses to departing 
and incoming Viceroys. And I am quite sure that the 
members themselves take the same viow of their responsi- 
bilities. And they would, no doubt, be glad to come to 
the support of Government, especially when a serious 
question like this has to be solved. Many of the members 
of the League are very wealthy men, and, if a suggestion 
were made to them, it is more than probable that they 
would come forward to start an organ of their own — an 
organ that would actively combat the views that are circu- 
lated in a section of the Vernacular Press. The paper 
will* of course, represent the views of certain wealthy 
gentlemen in the country only, but they will be men who 
have a stake in the country, as we are often reminded, aDd 
their views will he free from all those objections which 
may be urged against a subsidised paper, since there will 
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be no Government money behind it. I think in many 
Aspects this would be a far more effective course to take* 
than either a directly subsidised paper or even a State 
organ. But, when all this is said, I really do not believe 
that any of the courses will really achieve anything very 
much. The attitude of the Vernacular Press, deplorable 
as it may at times bo, depends largely on a number of 
circumstances. For one thing, the normal relations be- 
tween the English and the Indians in the country deter- 
mine it ; and the special questions which for the moment 
may happen to agitate the public mind also largely influ- 
ence it. And then there are the writings in the columns of 
the Anglo-Indian Press. What happens very often is that 
writers in the Vernacular Press take up the articles or 
attacks in the Auglo-Indian papers and reply to them. 
The officials, who read these replies, apply them to them- 
selves, because the writers in the Vernacular Press often 
express themselves generally against Europeans as such, 
taking Jthe Anglo-Indian Press to represent European 
views. And the real remedy for this state of things is 
neither a subsidised paper, nor a State paper, nor even ft 
private organ, specially started by influential men, but a 
sustained and statesmanlike effort on both sides to bring 
about a general improvement in the relations between 
Englishmen and Indians in India. But whatever may be 
thought of this view, there is no question that the Bengal 
Government have made a great mistake, and 1 earnestly 
hope that a similar mistake will not he made by other 
Governments. Bengal has been fortunate in getting Rai 
Bahadur N»rendra Nath Sen to undertake the work. 
Those who know him will not need to be told that he will 
not express any opinion which he does not himself hold. 
But other Governments may not he equally fortunate. 
They may choose individuals for the task who have not the 
same prestige and the same qualifications as Mr. Sen poa- 
then may he roost mischievous. 



EXCISE COTTON DUTIES. 

[O/i tfth March lUll the Ifon'ble Mr. Dadabhoy moved 
a /{evolution in the Itnjxirial Legislative (Council recommend- 
ing the abolition of the countervailing excise duty upon cotton 
goods manufactured in India . Mr. (lokhale, in supporting 
the Resolution , spoke as follows : — J 

Sir, I rise to accord my support to the resolution 
which my llon’bJe friend Mr. Dadahhoy has moved, 
though I do .so on grounds somewhat different to those on 
which ho and some of the other speakers who have follow- 
ed him ha\e based their ease. I approach this question, 
Sir, not from the standpoint of the representatives of the 
mill industry but from that of a member of the general 
community. It is well known that when these excise 
duties were imposed about fifteen years ago, there was a 
feeling of deep and universal indignation throughout the 
country, and this indignation was caused by four reasons. 
Those reasons have been well brought out by the llon’ble 
Mr. Dadabhoy in his able speech, and I will, therefore, 
refer to them only very briefly. The first reason was that 
the mill industry way at that time in a state of continued 
depression. The second was that the industry bad been 
hit hard Jor the time, at any rate, by the currency legisla- 
tion of the Government. The third was that the duties 
were imposed not because the Government of Iudia or the 
Secretary of State thought it desirable to impose them, 
but because Lancashii© dictated that these duties should 
be so imposed ; and the Government of India made no 
secret that they were not a willing party to that transac- 
tion. Lastly it was believed that the action of L&nca- 
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shire in putting pressure on the Secretary of State, and 
^through him on, the Government of India, to impose those 
duties was due not to the fact that there was any real 
competition between Lancashire and India, but because 
Jjancashire, already uneasy at the strides the mill indus- 
try had made in this country, wanted to handicap that 
industry in regard to its further progress. It was well 
known that the imports from Lancashire were practically 
all of them of higher counts, whereas the production of 
the Indian mills wnj confined at that time to lower counts 
and there was really no ijnestion of competition between 
the two. It was these reasons that lay behind the ex- 
treme irritation and sore feeling caused, when these duties 
first came to be imposed upon us, 

I think it is necessary now in the interests of a fair 
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some of its force — I think ife is only fair to acknowledge 
that — because the Indian mills have niow gone in for 
higher counts to some extent — though it ia still & small 
extent only — and to that extent competition has come 
into existence between the productions of Lancashire and 
those of the Indian mills. Therefore, Sir, the position to-day 
is not exactly the same as it was fifteen years ago, and the 
question must be considered afresh, before we can take the 
same stand that we did fifteen years ago in this matter. I may 
mention that I myself more than brought this 

question forward during Lord Curzon’s time in this 
Council and urged the repeal of these duties ; but that 
was before the great wave of prosperity, to which I have 
already alluded, passed over the industry — a wave that has 
to some extent modified the situation. 


I think the question must be considered from two 
* ‘nta of view : the first is the financial aspect, and the 
st-coi , ^ j , e j ttV g er aspect of economic policy, including the 
question } ^ kind of economic policy is good for India. 


question kind of economic policy is good for India. 

* ® * * financial aspect of the case, it is necessary 

to bear in mind ^ ^ great authorities are agreed on 
t|iis, that revenue diK nms t not be subjected to the 
rigorous canons of Freeli 4 e As my friend Mr . ^ 
bhoy pointed out, even Mr. G.. , stone _ one of the greatest 
apostles of Free Trade and certa^ the g^tert states- 
man of the nineteenth century that produced — 

complained of the application of Free Tra*u principles to 
this country in all their rigour and ‘ without a «f 
mercy.’ Therefore, revenue duties must not be judged by 
the standard by which ordinary protective duties may be ' 
judged. Again, as Mr. Dadabhoy has pointed out, we had 
at one time as high a range as 10 per cent, of import 
duties on cotton goods and yet they were then allowed to 










